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'We anSKitstinely commend it as the best work in existence, not only as a text-book, but for the use of 



r^ ' - , D. 4PPLET(Xll^A GO:S FTTBLIGATIONS, c 

s 1 ^ 

) pri>-ate stnde^ who'have not at hand a tolerably coni]^lete library of Enrliab lii 

p "lis general views are troly philosophical, its particular criticiBms almost invariably marked by cultivated 

' taste anasoonl judgment." — Nt» York CourUr and Enquirer, 

COUSIN*S History of Modem Philosophy. 2 vols. 8vo 8 00 

" This is the ablest and most popular work of a writer, whose pointed periods have touched the chords of mo- 
dern society, and thrilled through the minds of thousands in almost every quarter of the civilized world." — 
Edinburgh Review, 

TAYLOR'S Manual of Ancient and Modem History. 8yo. . . 2 25 
<< Ancient, separately, $1 25. Modem, $1 50. 

" We cannot but express our decided approval of this Manual of History. It is a summary of all that is most 
important in the authentic annals of the world; a book suited not only for the purposes of direct tuition, but as a 
Manual for domestic reading, "—f/owrno^ of Comtnerc*. 

DXiW'S Digest of Laws, Customs, Manners, and Institutions ^o£ 

Ancient and Modem Nations. 8yo 2 00 

GREXSN'S History of the Middle Ages. 12mo. 1 25 

Atlas of Mediedval Geography. 8yo. 

MANGNAIiIj'S Historical Questions. With American Additions. 

12mo 1 00 

MARKHAM'S History of England. Edited by Eliza Bobbins. 12mo. 75 

KOHIjRAUSOH'S History of Germany. 1 yoL 8yo 1 50 

GUIZOTS History of Civilization. Notes by Professor Henry. 12mo. 1 00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BOJHSSXSN and ARNOLD'S Manual of Grecian and Ron^an AntL 

quities 1 00 

CUMMING'S Class-Book of Physiology 

HVERETPS System of English Versification. 12mo '75 

GRAHAM'S English Synonymes. Edited by Professor Reed. 12mo. 1 00 

JAEGER'S Class-Book of Zoology. 18mo. 42 

EEIGHTIiEyS Mythology of Greece and Rome. 18mo. 42 

OTIS' Easy Iiessons in Landscape Drawing. Fiye Parts. 1 8T 

Do. do. Bound in 1 yoL 2 25 

Studies of Animals. Fiye parts. 1 8T 

Do. do. Bound in 1 yoL ' 2 25 

First Lessons in Pencil Drawing 25 

PALMER'S First Lessons in Book-Eeeping. Price 19 

BLANK BOOK to accompany above, 19 cents. 
REID'S Dictionary of the English Language. With Deriyations, <&c 1 00 

" This is an admirable work for the ua« of tohools ; tto general eupericrity to other works of ita daas is inda- 
h\\Ah\a."— Southern Traveller. 

ROBBINS' Guide to Knowledge 63 

WRIGHT'S Primary Lessons; or, Child's First Bock. 12 

YOUMAN'S Class-Book of Chemistry. 12ino., 340 pages, .... '75 

This work iB not a mere muiual of laboratory operations, but a book of Principles, clearly 
explained in their application to nsefol arts and aflbirs of life. Nnmerous teachers who use 
this work attest that it discloses this beautiM science In a new and attractive aspect 

r Chart of Chemistry accomplishes, for the first time, 

r for Chemistry, what Maps and Charts have for Qeogrt^hy, Astronomy, Geology, 

and the other natural sciences, by presenting a new and admirable method of illns- 
trattng this highly interesting and beautiful Science. Its plan is to represent 
chanical oomposiaon to the eye by colored dia^ams, the areas of which express 
pijportional quantities. 

[Oontinned in end of this yolnme.] 
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Efand-Books of the Englifli Language. 



Thb IbUowiDg sUtement, ifear^fUUif rMd; will eoable tbe Seadw to see Bt onoe Vt» 

m«rito and pecniiaritiea of the Hand-BooloL 

The Engtifth laDsiuige consistB of some Hghty ihouaand wordiL drawn from Are prlndpal 
aonroes, viz. : from the Angle-Saznn. Celtic, Gothic, French, and Latin and Qreek, or Caaaalc 
languages. TuHmty-three thousand of these wwds are fh>m the Anglo-Saxon. The whole 
twenty-three thoasand words may be traced back to ons thousand root-^ufords. The twenty- 
two tnoosand baye been formed br adding one or more root- words, or parts of them, together. 
There are now of these twenty-three thoasand Anglo-Saxon w(»ds, only some six or seven 
thoasand in good nse. Thexemalnlng fifty-soTen thoasand words of the language, may also 
be traced bade to a few thoasand root-words in tbe langoages from which they have be«i 
borrowed. 

Every child should be early taught the whole six or seven thoasand choice Anglo-Saxon 
words, because they are those continually used in the various occupations of life. Few 
sehoUrs can use moro than six thousand of the words drawn from Celtic, Gothic, French, and 
Classic sources. But there is no reason whv everv pupil in our public schools should not be 
able also to use them. Indeed, the three liand-Books are so arranged that tbe six thousand 
choice Anglo-Saxon words, and the six thousand choice words from other sources, may be 
acquired easily in one year. 

But to teach the English language successfully, the teacher should have clearly before his 
own mind, Us origin^ grovjth, elements^ or sources of formation, fframmaUcdU strnctttrs^ gsn- 
eral history^ and literature. The following synopsis throws light upon the English lan- 
guage. 

I. lis origin. In 450 after Christ, the Angles and Saxons introduced into Great Britain 
tbe Anglo-Saxon language, which is the mother tongue of the present English. 

IL lis growth. The root-words of the Anglo-Saxon, which are few, have grown into 
twenty-three ttionsand bv the use of some eighteen preflxes, and twenty-five sufllxes. Six or 
seven thousand only of these are now in good use. Again, some fifty-seven thousand words 
have been introduced into it fix>m several sources but chiefly from the Celtic, Gothic, French, 
and Classic toncues. It embraces, in all, some eighty thousand words. 

IIL Its pm%ods qf growth, ' About 460 B, C, the Anelo-Saxon words were introduced into 
Britain ; pnor to 600, many Celtic words; before the end of the ninth century, many Gothic 
words ; and at 1066, French words were intermixed ; and since the revival of letters, in the 
fifteenth century, a large number of Greek and Latin words have been Incorporated with it 

IV. Its gramsnaUoal laws and history. Tbe Anglo-Saxon or root element, not only 
fnodified the words from the other languages, but gave them its own laws. Hence the 
grammar of the English language should be built on the Anglo-Saxon basis, and not on the 
basis of the Celtic, Gothic, Frencti, or Latin and Greek. 

y. Its literature. Endish Literature does not date back moro than some six centuries. 
Nay, all that is really valt&ble has been produced during the last three hundred years. 

BecapitMlaiion.— The English language has some 80,000 words; 88,000 of these are of 
Anglo-Saxon origin; the other 67,000 are chiefly firom the Celtic, Gothic, French and Classlo; 
only 6000 of the Anglo-Saxon are words in good use : some 6000 of the others are used chiefly 
by scholan ; tbe root-element of tiie language is Anglo-Saxon : the other eleftaents are engrafted 
on it and modified by it 

With these statements and explanations, you will be able to see the merit of the following 
boolLS of the American Series : 

THE XHBEB HAHD-B00K8. 

Tbe Hakd-Book or Anolo-Saxok Words gives 1000 Anglo-Saxon root-words, with their 
primary and secondary meaning, and teaches the use of them. 

Thb Hand-Book or Ajiolo-Sajeok Dkrivativk Wonna. It explains the meaning €f the 
preflxees sufilxea, and terminations which change the lOUO root-words into derivatives. It 
gives some 7000 of the choicest 28,000 words of Anglo-Saxon origin, with their meanings and 
use. 

Ton Hand Book or thk Enoraftsd Words op ths- Enoluh Iulxquaqm gives 7000 
of the best words firom the Celtic, Gothic, French and Classic tongues, with their meanings 
and use. 

Everv thing valuable in the Thesaurua, Latham, MacEUlgot, Lynn, and the Scholar's 
Companion, wiU bo found in these books, and arranged according to tbe growth of language 
and the laws of mind. The plan Is simple and naturaL 

HOW SHALL THESE BOOKS BE USED DT SCHOOL! 

Any teacher can use theoL There are few books in use as simple and as easily taught. 
Bat to anticipate every difflcultv which may occur, we insert the following extracts fn>m 
rsports received from teachers who are using them. 

Mr. Isaiah Pockbam, late Principal of one of the Public Schools of Newark, and just ap- 
iMntid to take chaigb of the Industrial School, Newark, lH. J., reports thus: 



HAND-BOOKS OF THE ENGLISH LANQUAGE^Cantinued. 

■ The H«id;Book of A])flo-8az<m. Boot-Words, and the Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon De- 
rivatlTe-Words are both in use in the Lock Street Pablic School, and prodocins most yalna- 
bleresnltB. ■»*'"*© t«u^ 

The Hand-Book of Boot-Words was placed In the hands of a class of small lads, who had 
Jost begun to read with some ftcilitj, bat who had neyer committed any lessons to memory 
I pnrsaed the following method in using it 

First: I gave the class a general account of the English language, -as set forth in the 
GireuUff of the Llteraiy Association. Then told them the design of this book, viz. : to teach 
them the meaning and use of one thoutand Anglo-Scuoon Boot- Words of our lanautw^ 

Sboond: 1 then gave them the first three Instructions of Part I., directing them to'read 
them many times over, very caiefhlly, at their seats, attending to the orthography of each 
word, and committing to memory the JtaUeiged parts. 

Thibd: Whentho time Air recitation came, the daas was permitted to read tho lesson, so 
that every thought sbonld be clearly and naturally brought out Next the words in the 
lesson were given them to spell, until I was sure that the^ orth<%raphy of all the words had 
been mastered. Lastly, the class was called upon to recite the ItaUoiMtd portions and an- 
swer such questions as to render it apparent that they Ailly comprehended the lesson. 

FouaTH : Tho whole of Part I. was studied in this manner. The lesson of every third or 
fbnrth day being a review ef the previous lessons. 

The Stodiea of Part IL, I required the class to read and prepare in the same way, previoos 
to the recitation. 

At the recitation, the class read and defined each root-word and answered the questions, 
tbat follow in the book, which are given to illustrate it 

I must say, that I have never seen boys more interested in any intellectual pursuit The 
enthusiasm actually became contagious, boys begging to be admitted into the class, in addi- 
tion to their other studies. 

HAND-BOOK OF ANGLO-SAXON DEEIVATIVES. 

This book was given to a class of boys more advanced. They had previously paid eon. 
•iderable attention to orthography and etymology, and had acquired a relish for tracing words 
back to their origin, so tbat they were accustomed frequently to ask me the derivation of 
new words with which they met They were therefore prepared. In some measure, to value 
a work which placed before them the whole of the choice Anglo-Saxon words of our language. 

This class was required to read and spM the words of each lesson in the same manner as 
I have described in speaking of the Boot- Words; and also to recite the italicized parts of the 
Instructions In Part 11.^ however, several new features are introduced in the mode of 
teaching. In reading, the pupil is required to throw the word and its definition into the form 
of a declarative sentence ; thus, ^ Home, the place where one lives,** is read, '* Home is the 
place where one lives.** At the close of each study, many remarks were made, and questions 
asked designed to lead the pnpils to patient thought and constant reflection. The study, for 
instance, which embraces the names of Saxon dwellings : HtU^ hov^ oot^ coUage^ haU^ eastU^ 
is rich in suggestions as to the condition and modes of life, of that people. In using this book, 
I also esteem it an excellent plan to require the pupils 'to prepare a composition each day on 
the subject of that day's lesson, and embracing aU the woraa which it contains, or as many of 
them as possible. Thus, on the subject of 

KINDS OF HOUSES 

The pupil may make use of all the Anglo-Saxon names in some such way as In the following 
original compositton : 

**I am sure the ancient people of England could not have lived as comfortably and pleas- 
antly as we do now. Their houses mast have been mostly small and poor, because they had 
so many more names for rude houses than they had for large ones. I find by my Hand- 
Book of Orthography that they had small huU^ hovOs^ eotSy and' cotUiges. The last name 
sounds quite prettily, because some cottages are now so very nice ; but then, a coUags was 
*a small house for poor people to live in.* The haU was *a manor-house, a house for 
courts of Justice to meet in;* out I am afraid there was a great deal of injustice done there. 
The castles of the zlch were * fortified dwelling houses;' so I think there must have been 
much fighting and bloodshed in those time& I have to-day learned the names of aU the 
different kindi of dwellings then used, and I wish hereafter, by reading and study, to find out 
as much as t)oe8ible respecting the people who lived in them.'' 

To make it still more interestins and profitable, I frequently vary the mode of redtatioQ. 
Sometimes, I require the pupils to oring their slates and write down each word of the letson 
as I i>ronoance it Sometimes I require them to spell orally, by letter or syllable ; thus, when 
I pronounce a word, the first pupil may name the first letter or syllable of it, the next the second . 
and so on, till itls completed. Sometimes I require a pupil to stand up and spell orally, while the 
rest of the class are permitted successively to give him the most difilcult words of the lesson. 
If be fails to spell one, be must take his seat and the pupil who gave It to him, spells it and 
takes his place. Sometimes the pupU is permitted to spell phonellMlly. Many other methods 
may be employed. 

The class is deeply interested In this book; nor Is it poadble to say too much In its tkyor 
aa a School BooL It not only unfolds in a natural manner the Anglo^axon part of our 
laogoago^ but makes cur bcgrs thinkers. 
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DR. WISDOM 



ON 



GOTHIC, CELTIC, FRENCH, AND CLASSIC ELEMENTS OP 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGR 



Tbb address of Dr. TlHsdom on the Anglo-Saxon part of the English 
language produced no ordinary sensation in the cooiity. It brought rich 
mines of thought to yiew. Teachers and trustees yied with each other in 
carrying out the plans which the Doctor suggested in itb The ministers of 
the gospel aided the common enthusiasm on the subjeety and gave themselyes 
to investigation and effort The feelings everywhere manifested, was some- 
what like that which a man feels when he visits^ after a long travel in foreign 
partfl^ his native country and paternal home. So Professor Cadmus informs 
the Association. 

After the feeling had somewhat subsided, there was a common desire to 
hear Dr. Wisdom on the other elements of the English language. Let us 
see, said they, how they were engrafted on the Anglo-Saxon. Let us see the 
ETiglifth language in the origin, engrafting, resemblance, and growth of its 
several parts. These feelings were soon gratified. The Doctor cheerfully 
acceded to their wishes^ and addressed them on the Gk>thic^ Oeltic^ French, 
and^dasBio elements of our language. 

OUTLINE OF THE ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen, said Dr. Wisdom, I am happy to meet you here this evenmg. 
7on have honored me almost too much by the respect paid to my views 
and suggestions. Rather let me say; you have honored both me and youj;- 
scIt^ in honoring the Anglo-Saxon part of our language — our mother- 
tongue. 

Gentlemen, allow me to refresh your minds by a reference to my last 
address. The topic must ever be dear to those who speak the Eng!fish 



iv GOTHIO, CELTIC, FBENCH, AND CLASSIC 

language. You agreed with me in that address that the ANGLO-SAXON 
is the basis of our language — the stock on which the other elements that 
compose it have been engrafted. These elements^ you wish to know. You 
desire a knowledge of their engrafture. 

The desire, gentlemen, is alike natural and honorable. You would not 
willingly be ignorant of the rich armory of English speech f You would 
not be coldly indifferent to the sources from which you have received such 
rich and varied instruments of thought ? You wish to become acquainted 
with the contributions which have ennobled the English language and made 
it the glory of the earth. 

I would not» gentlemen, unduly elevate our native speech. And yet^ I 
must praise it. Like the American nation, it gathers to itself the elements 
of power from the four quarters of the globe. It is the asylimi of free 
thought and song. Its various elements are points of union between it and 
all other languages^ and hold out a fresh promise of readily Anglicizing the 
mind of * the world. 

But your wish, gentlemen. I return to it And yet, I can only gratify it 
in part This address is designedly too general and popular in its character 
to meet fully your wishes. It will serve, perhaps, as a finger-post on the 
cross-ways of thought, and thus fulfil its mission. 

I mention the GOTHIO element first Next to the Anglo^axon, it claims 
our earliest attention. It embraces words from the German, Danish, Swedish, 
and Norwegian languages. As early as A. D. 787, the people speaking 
these languages began to make inroads upon England. Conquest brought 
them to the shores of Albion. War first engrafted their speech upon the 
Anglo-Saxon stock. Now, gentlemen, it is to be remembered that all these 
tongues are sisters to the Saxon speech. There was a time when this 
speech was understood in Central and Northern Europe. But time, culture, 
climate, new scenes and pursuits, have, altered their features. The ancient 
Goths occupied the island of Gothland and the shores of the Baltic. They 
lived in contact with our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. They formed the second 
migration from Asia into Europe about thirteen hundred years before the 
Christian era. The words from this source relate chiefly to war, oonmion 
life, and sensible things. 

The Celtic element of our language is small, and was received from the 
''lelts — tribes that formed the first migration from Asia into Europe. Tliis 
occurred about fifteen hundred years' before the Christian era. They settled 
in Spain, Gaul, and Great Britain, but were doomed to yield in every place 
to the Gothic tribes. They live still in their descendants in France, Wales^ 
Scotland, and Ireland. The words from this source are few in number 



ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. V 

Some of tliem have been retained from ihe ancient Celtic language ; othert 
have come to ns through the Latin. Some are common to the Celtic and 
Gothic tongues; others still are of late introduction, and have been received 
from the Welsh and the Gaelic of Scotland and Ireland. Thej refer chiefly 
to common life, religion, and rude art^ 

The French element of our language is quite respectable. It was intro- 
duced at the Norman Conquest^ A.D. 1066, at which period, it became at 
once the language of courts^' colleges^ and official life. It was spoken in 
England till the time of Edward the Third, A. D. 182'7. From that time 
Anglo-Saxon dates its supremacy. But it retained many French words ; and 
SLuce then, has receiyed many more through the agency of commerce, manu- 
factures^ and the arts. They refer mainly to law, taste, and fashion. 

The Classic element of the English language, embracing words from the 
Latin and Greek, is of great importance. A few words from this source 
were received in connection with the conquest of Britain by Csesar, 56 B. C. 
During the Christian Anglo-Saxon monarchal many words were introduced. 
Tliese referred to the affairs of -the Church. A great accession took place at 
the revival of learning, or about the tune of Henry the Eighth. Since this 
period, the learned have swelled the number to thousands. The work is 
still progressing. Classic words seem to have a charm for educated mind. 
Looking over the words from this source, we find that they refer to religion, 
law, arta^ and sciences. 

These are the main elements of our language. Gentlemen, would you ask 
why we should study them f Why t Oh, it iS pleasant to know our ancestry 1 
It must be agreeable to be made acquainted with exotic teords as well as 
exotic plants I Such knowledge is valuable. It'is history and philosophy. 
Words are records^ and form the true history of a people — ^their autobiography. 
Words are philosophy. Inquiring into their origin, uses, and changes, we see 
the visible workings of the soul : we trace the progress of a people in 
knowledge, manners^ and the duties of life. More than this : studying them 
in groups under the leading divisions of thought^ we have an opportunity 
of seeing the character and civilization of the Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Celtic, 
French, and Classic nations. " Language is not made, but grows." " The 
heart of a people is its mother-tongue.*' 

Let me conclude this address^ gentlemen, in the words of the emi- 
nent GrimuL Speaking of the English language, he says: *'It possesses^ 
through its abundance of free medial tonea^ which may be learned indeed, 
but which no rules can teach, the power of expression such as never per- 
haps was attained by any human tongue. Its altogether intellectual and 
singularly happy foundation and development has arisen from a surprising 



VI ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

alliance between the two noblest languages of antiquity, the German and 
Romanesque — ^the relation of which to each other is well known to be snch, 
that the former supplies the material foundation, the latter the abstract 
notions. Yea, truly, the English language may with good reason call itself 
a universal language, and seems chosen, like the people, to rule in future 
times in a still greater degree in all the comers of the earth. In richness, 
sound reason, and flexibility, no modem tongue can be compared with it» 
not even the German, which must shake off many a weakness before it can 
enter the lists with the English." 



THE LITBRAEY ASSOCIATION TO THE READER. 



Thx literary Association, relying on the Address of Dr. Wisdom, was 
about to commit tibe third Hand-Book of "B^glial* Orthography to the care 
of the public, without a word of introduction, when it occurred to them 
that some questions would arise in the mind of the reader, which should be 
anticipated. 

The Plan of the Work, The plan of the work is, in the miun, that of the 
other Hand-Books. The work is divided into three parts : the rntgr embraces 
the MATERIALS of the words of Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek 
origin ; the second, their application in the foucation and ute of such words ; 
and the third, their etymology, so far as to trace the engrafted elements 
to the Latin and Greek, and thence to their origin in nature. The same 
topics are presented, but handled more fully. In pursuing this course, the 
Association was influenced by the importance of a judicious repetition, and 
the advanced state of the pupil, which demanded a more thorough treats 
ment of the whole subject. 

The Variaiionsfroin the second Hand-Book, In some oases, the Association 
has seen fit to vary the^ general plan. There is more system introduced. 
The terminations^ suffixes and prefixes^ from the various languages, are pre- 
sented together, and, as iiir as possible, arranged in classes. This last feature 
is one of much interest^ and will render the study of the materials of 
ortho^aphy more agreeable and prosperous. The law of mind, by which 
the child picks up nouns first, then adjectives, and afterwards verbs, is given 
in fulL According to this plan, three exercises will complete each study, 
and furnish the child with the most desirable words in the language on each 
topic of thought^ and in the order in which they enter into tihe structure of 
sentences. 

Teb Olaims of the Wobx t This third Hand-Book has some original and 
substantial claims. They are presented in the following particulars: 

1. The child is naturally introduced to the study of English Orthography. 
In this introduction, he is led to see its relations and extent The fidd la 
•arvered and bounded. 



Vm THE LITERAEY ASSOCIATION TO THE BEAl^ER. 

2. The mixed character of English Orthography is noticed and explained. 
The words of Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek origin, although na- 
turalized, retain much of their national form and structure. See p. 17. 

8. The engrafted elements of the English language, consisting of the dif- 
ferent national groups of words just mentioned, are carefullj estimated. 
Their history is given. See p. 18, etc. 

4. The elements of orthography are pointed out and defined. Such are 
the sounds and letters of the English language ; syllables, accent and quan- 
tity. See pp. 38, 89, etc 

6. The subject of etymology is presented fully. The attention of the 
reader is called to its two forms: the historic and philoaophic. They are 
illustrated. In addition to these, great care has been bestowed on the 
sabject of English etymology. Simple guides are furnished, and the nature 
of the inquiry clearly stated. This is a point of interest See p. 44, ete. 

6. The subject of double letters has been examined. The doubling forms 
no part of the spelling of such words as robber^ haiteft mapping. It is an 
organic necessity. See p. 92. 

Y. The terminations are separated from suffixes proper. Their office is to 
express the relations of words. See p. 62. 

8. The suffixes have been investigated anew. Their national origin is in- 
dicated. They are grouped under the things for which they stand. Their 
form is made more simple, and their number greatly reduced, by distin- 
guishing between the true suffixes and the letters that connect them with 
the radical words. See p. 66. 

9. The prefixes have been reduced to system. They are classified, and 
all referred to motion and rest in place and time. This feature is full of in- 
terest See p. 73. 

10. The relations of sofiSzee and prefixes to the radical word and to each 
other are noticed. Radical words are the seeds of language. The prefixes 
represent their relcUions in pl€ice and tims, and the sufi^es furnish a Hstory 
of their growth. See pp. 72, 87. 

These are the prominent features of the First Part The Second Part has 
some additional claims to attention. They are presented in the following 
particulars : 

1. Some seven thousand words, from the various sources from which our 
language has enriched itself are arranged under the various topics of 
thought — a ready and rich vocabulary foi each subject 

2. These words are defined. As far as practicable, the primary meaning 
is given, and then the secondary. 

8. They are arranged in families. The radical word i« given in full, and 
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in connection with it^ the suffixes ftnd prefixes hj which the child constmots 
the deriyatiyes for himsell 

4. Thej are diyided into three great groups — ^nouns, adjectiyes and yerbs. 
In this diyision they are presented in connection with each topic, and in 
accordance with the hiws of the mind. The three necessary parts of a sen- 
tence are fiimished. 

5. They are arranged nnder the names of the nations from which they 
haye been receiyed. By this arlrangement^ we are able to see at eyery step 
where the old Saxon was rich and where it was poor. It forms a sort of 
history. 

6. They are also disposed nnder the things to which they relate. The 
child, by this disposition, not only- acquires a ready and fine assemblage of 
words for eyery topic of thought^ but also an excellent method of tliiTiTrifig — 
he passes methodically through the domain of language and nature. 

The Third Past presents the study of English words in a new and natural 
light They are referred to their origin in nature. This is their philo- 
sophic etymology. The organ of speech giyes forth the word. * But on 
examination, it has been found that this organ is acted upon by the other 
organs of the body, by things without us and the soul within us. AU 
, tliese aid the organ of tpeeeh in shaping voice into words. This discovery has 
led the Association to group the radical words of our language under the 
bodily organs and things in nature that gaye rise to them. By this arrange- 
ment, the pupU finds the study of etymology to he the study of the actions of 
his own bodily organs. In the beginning of the Third Part this is explained. 
See p. 800, etc 

The Words in the Collection, The words in the third Hand-Book amount 
to oyer BxyxN thoixbani>. In selecting them, the Association was guided by 
the wants of the mind, and the requisites of good taste. Technical terms 
are sparingly introduced. These will be best learned in connection with 
the arts and sciences to which they belong. Long abstriact terms haye been 
commonly excluded. Economyy as well as good taste, led the Association to 
oyerlook them, and select words more portable and effectiye. 

2he National Origin of the Words, The words, in the collection, ai^ referred 
to their national origin. In making this reference, the Association experi- 
enced at first no ordinary difficulties. The word, it was evident, could be 
traced back to the Greek, perhaps to the Sanskrit Where should we stop ? 
At thai language from which we directly received it. But how was this point 
to be determined f By two principles — ^the form of the word, and the ma- 
10RT of the word. Father, for instance, could not be receiyed directly from 
the French or Latin, because its form has not the closest resemblance to the 

1* 
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French p^re or the Latin pater. Langttage^ on the mother hand, is referred 
at once to the French, and not to the Latin, because its form is agreeable 
with the French langage. 

The Mods of Study ? The mode of etudj is the same as that pointed out 
in the Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Deriyatiyes. The Instructions may be 
recited in oral or written analyses : the Studies maj be recited in oral or 
written exercises, in which the child shall JUl up all the blanksy pronouncef 
define and use each word in the exercise. A model and complete exercise is 
furnished for the guidance of the child. See p. 111. 

Whereyer it is practicable, the pnmary meaning should be giyen ; as, 
instdtf to leap upon. This being done, the child is prepared to understand 
the secondary meaning ; as, instdt, to strike against, to hurt by act or word. 
In furnishing the primary meaning of words, the Literary Association haye 
ayoided aU display of Latin and Greek roots, in the Second Part, feeling 
that at this stage they would only perplex the mere English pupU, while 
they could be of little use to the Latin and Greek scholar. 

2%6 Difictdties of the System and Plan of Study f The difficulties attending 
the introduction of the Hand-Book into any school must be imaginary. The 
system is practicable any where : the plan is an economy of time. The 
writing of the exercises on slates, or in blank books» engages the attention, 
and forbids an afflictiye ennui It secures a correct orthography. The recita- 
tion is fall of interest It is at once an exercise in reading, pronunciation and 
composition. Interest waits upon it. As one child after another is called 
up and reads a part of the exercise, the instances of the use of the words 
keep up a liyely attention to the end. The progress is rapid. 

The Results of the third Hand-Book f The results of the third Hand- 
Book must be desirable. Studied according to the plan laid down, the child 
will haye a fine knowledge of the engrafted elements of our language, and 
a pleasing method of thinking. Words, and what they stand for, will be 
intimately imited, and all that pertains to their orthography, wiU be under* 
stood. The materials of sentences, nouns, adjectiyes and yerbs; will be at 
hand, duly disposed under the leading topics of thought. 

Combining these results^ with those arising from the study of the Hand- 
Book of Anglo-Saxon Deriyatiyes, the child wiU be well furnished with 
the materials of a rich and ready language. ' More than TWELyE thousand 
ELrrE words will be subject to his wilL And yet^ the study of words is 
not complete. A Hand-Book of Stnonthxb, based on the same principles, 
and embracing a critical view of the orthography and history of words, re- 
mains to be taken up, and then the yerbal study of our native language 
will be sufficiently thorough for almost any department of life. 
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MATERIALS OF ENGRAFTED WORDS. 
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HMD-BOOK OF ENGRAFTED WORDS 



OV THB 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

TOfBRAODfQ THOfiB OF TEDB 

GOTmO, OBLTIO, FRENCH, LATIN, AND GREEK ORIGIN, 

ON THB 

BASIS OF THE ANGLO-SAXON. 



INSTRUCTION I. 
OBTHOGBAPHT. 



Orthography, as fhe name imports, treats of the correct 
writing of words. Its aim is to make articulate soimds visi- 
ble, and teacli by letters wbat is taught by sounds. The 
eye is made to accord with the ear, and convey the same 
information to the soul. 

Orthography, as such, is an unportaat branch of know- 
ledge. It was brought into notice with written language. 
While language was only spoken, there was no need of it. 
The child caught the word by ear, as he caught a strain of 
music, and repeated it in happy imitation. But as soon as 
man attempted to make speech visible by the use of certain 
marks called letters, orthography arose, and has ever since 
been a part of the study of written language. Before that 
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period, it had a kind of existence in pictures and symbols. 
As these were the forerunners of our present letters, so were 
picture and symbol-writing the forenm Tiers of our present 
orthography. (See Lingual Eeader.) 



INSTRUCTION II. 
TABnmBS OF 0BTH0OBAFH7. 

The first orthography, like the first language, exists only 
in its thousands of varieties. Its record is foxmd in the 
giving of the law at Mount Sioai. Its varieties are found 
every where. Each Tiation Jias its own or&iography ; and in 
it, is readily distinguished from all others. As the English- 
man and Frenchman are easily known by their features, so 
their languages, even where the words stand for the same 
things, are known at once by their orthography. So it is 
with all other nations. An instance will explain this. We 
select the word, father. Its English, Gothic, Celtic, French, 
Latin and Ghreek orthography is as follows : father, voter and 
fader ^ athair^ ph'c, pater j pater. 

Varieties of orthography, as thus indicated, axe to be 
explained in the same way as varieties of language. The 
causes are nearly the same, and are, differences of chmate, 
education, pursuits of life, objects, and the organ of hearing. 
The ear has always influenced orthography. 

The instance given above may ser^ to m«s(xate tids, and 
make clear what we mean by them. It may do more. It 
may direct our attention to their importance. They are 
guides in the study of languages, and prepare us to look for^ 
and find the same word in different languages, but under 
different forms. 
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INSTRUCTION III. 
BNOLISH OBTHOOBAPHT. 

English Orthography is wanting in regularity. Eules 
are almost useless. In vain we look for a fey, or methocL 
The only key is the eye, fixing attention on the forms of 
words ; the only method is vnitteh exercises, teaching by the 
sense of touch. 

English Orthography is too diverse for rules. A few in- 
stances will illustrate this remark. 

1. The spelling and speaJdng of words differ vndely. The 
words, stags, tripped, booces, phiched, loaves, for instance, are 
pronounced as if spelled, stagz, tript, hochsez, pluckt and havz. 

2. Letters have different sounds. We spell city with a c and 
pronounce it with an s; toss and egg double the last letter, 
but only one of them is heard when the words are spoken. 

8. Th£ same corribination of letters often has a variety of 
sounds. This is the case in such words as bough, cough, 
enough, plough, rough, and sough. 

4. Letters are doubled or dropped tmthout certain rules. This 
is seen in such words as du/ness, insti^Zing and fuZness, skiZ- 
ful ; doe, foe, hoe, and go, so and motto. 

5. There are forty sounds in the English language, and only 
tweTity'six letters to represent ffiem. Four of these, c, x, q andy, 
are useless, since they are only substitutes for other letters. 
So we have only twenty-two characters with which to write 
the forty sounds. 

The diversity of English Orthography may be ex- 
plained. It is owing mainly to the mixed oharaoteb 
OF OUR LANGUAGE, and its diverse pronunciation. 

1. The Anglo-Saxon part of our language was received 
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from dijBferent tribes of Angles and Saxons. It has its own 
laws. 

2. When it was developed in England, no less 'than eight 
kingdoms of Saxons existed in that conntry, with local 
diflferences, greater than what we find in our own country. 

3. The Norman Conquest deluged the whole, and changed 
the entire face of things. French words were introduced. 
They have their laws. 

4. The mingling of the Saxons and French after the con- 
quest, led to many changes. The French affected, in some 
degree, the Saxon ; and the Saxon conformed, in many 
things, to the French. -* 

5. Early English writers paid little attention to spelling* 
They were guided solely by the ear; and this was an uncer- 
tain guide. The same word was spelled, in some instances, 
no less than fourteen different ways. 

6. Our language is mixed; so is its orthography. It is natur 
ral thai words taken from the Gothic^ Celtic^ Frerwh^ Latin arvd 
Qreeh should retain much of their native form^ and he spelled in 
some degree in a foreign land as they were spelled at hmne. 
Foreign words, like foreign people, retain their native char- 
acter, even when naturaUzed. 



INSTRUCTION IV. 

HSSTOBT OF ENGLISH 0BTH0GSAPH7. 



English Orthography arose withr the written form of 
the Enghsh language. It appeared first in the old Angh- 
Saxon, the mother-tongue of our native speech, and differed 
widely from our present orthography. Since then, it has 
passed through many changes, and is still changing. 

A few facts, connected with the history of these changes, 
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may serve to slied some light on English Orthography. It 
arose with the introduction of Christianity into England, 
A. D. 596. The Anglo-Saxons had written characters or 
letters before they came to England. 

1. The first writers were Angto-Saxon. They had no guide 
but their ear, and in following it, were often governed by 
£uicy. There was nothing certain. The same word was 
spelled in various ways, even by the same author. The laws 
of Mheibert were Ihe first rwMve productions reduced to writing. 

2. Changes were soon introduced a/xording to the pleasure of 
the vmier. Eules were disregarded. Thus, we have the 
word Father, in the Lord's Prayer, spelled Fader , Faeder, 
and Fadir. As late as A.D. 1611, in the same prayer, the 
words, debts and debtors, are spelled dettes and detters. 

3. The advent of the Dwries into England was attended with 
many changes. They corrupted the old Saxon, and changed 
the forms of words at pleasure, especially terminations. 

4. The Norman Conquest, A, D. 1066, affected the orthog- 
raphy of ihe language still more. After a while, there ap- 
peared a desire on the part of the Saxons to Normanize their 
words, and conform to French taste. 

5. Out of the mixture of Saocon and French arose new 
changes. Broad vowels and irregular forms were preferred ; 
as, wcp for wept, and dalff oi delved. Here we find the 
OBiaiN OF OUR PRESENT ENGLISH— between A. D. 1066 and 
1327. 

6. Tfie dawn of English learning in the fourteerUh century 
brought other changes. The vowels were especially subjected 
to change. Chaucer, Mandeville and Wickliffe represent 
this period. 

7. The matwrity of the English language and learning under 
Elizabeth, in the sigcteenth century, added same changes. These 
arose from the free introduction of Latin and Greek words. 
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8. Recent changes. Since the time of Elizabeth, in the 
sixteenth century, the changes in EngHsh Orthography have 
been mostly of a trifling character. The matter is not yet 
settled. The dispute about the spelling of certain classes 
of words, still continues. "Walker and Webster divide the 
English mind. And what is it about ? About using or 
leaving out the letters, u, e, k ; using a single or double Z, 
an 5 for a c, a 2 for an s ; or changing re into er, in certain 
classes of words. So English Orthography now stands. 



INSTRUCTION V. 
LANGUAGB. 



LANGUAaE existed long before Orthography. Men talked 
about the loves and sorrows of the family, life and death, 
buying and selling, learning and teaching, before they 
thought of writing about them. They had a spoken lan- 
guage. It was only when they thought of speaking through 
the eye, that orthography and written language arose. 

The word, language, to which we now direct attention, is 
derived from the Latin word for tongue, and comes to us 
through the French. It stands for that system of sounds and 
letters by which we make ourselves known to each other — 
a system of signs by which we talk to each other through 
the eye and ear. The letters are nearly the same in all lan- 
guages : the sounds are very different. 

Language, as thus viewed, is simple, but wonderful. 
God and man are its associated authors. It is a mighty 

WORK, EXCELLING EVERY THING ELSE ON THE EARTH. It 

is greater than buildings, or machines, or paintings, or 
music, or poetry. It is a rich treasury, and contains the 
records of the history, manners, religion and works of man. 
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■ 

Such is language ; and such it is mainly by crihography. The 
spoken word perishes : the written word abides for ever. 



INSTRUCTION VI. 
THE YABDETT 07 ULNOUAOBS. 

The languages of the earth are numerous, amounting to 
no less than iJiree Oiousand. This is a wonderful fact. 

All these languages are varieties of one original speech, 
existing now only in sounds and words common to them 
all. This is easUy understood. Climate, objects, pursuits 
and circumstances change all things. We find, accordingly, 
that those animals that spread yddest oyer the face of the 
earth; present the greatest variety. Man, in this respect, 
stands at the head of all earthly creatures. Now what is 
true of himself, is true also of his language. It presents 
great variety. 

This view is confirmed by a comparison of languages. 
Northern tongues are harsh and full of consonants : south- 
em tongues are soft and full of vowels. There is every 
possible grade of expression, varying ever with the country 
or the people. Our day, for instance, is the Saxon d(ieg 
and the German tag. 

If we enter fuUy into the comparison of languages, we 
find a thread of unity ^ on which are strung wonderful resem- 
blances, running through the living and dead tongues of the 
earth. The English language appears a sister in the Gothic 
or Germanic family ; and the whole family appears a sister 
branch to the dialects of southern Asia, both springing 
from the Sanskrit, the sacred language of Hindostan. 
This again is linked with the Zend^ and through it, with the 
languages of central and western Asia. 
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History confirms this wonderfiil unity. All European, 
African and American tongues are readily traced to Asia. 
In the centre of this grand division, and stretching down 
to the lovely vale of Cashmir, we find the nursery of human 
speech. There is the Sanskrit, of which we have spoken, 
and thence went forth the Zend to stock western and cen- 
tral Asia, and the Coptic to stock Africa. 

A view of the languages of Europe will explain all. 
Sixteen hundred years before Christ, the Celts, from cen- 
tral Asia, entered Europe, which probably up to that time, 
had remained unoccupied by man. For centuries, there 
was but one language in Europe, and one religion, the 
Druidic, with its bleeding sacrifice, like the Christian, and 
its faith in the immortality of the soul. Some eight hun- 
dred years before Christ, the Teutones or Goths, from 
northwestern and central Asia, found their way also into 
Europe. The Celts fled before them, or were enrolled with 
the conquerors. The British islands now became the asy- 
lum of the Celt, and Europe a Gothic nation. To this 
people, the Anglo-Saxon belong. Of their language, ours 
is a member, being the young and promising sister. About 
the sixth century after Christ, the Slavic people came from 
northwestern Asia, and spread over Eussia, Poland and 
Hungary. From these three great waves of emigration have 
arisen all the nations of Europe, and from a mixture of 
their languages have been formed all the tongues spoken 
and written, living and dead, on that wonderfiil division of 
the globe. All the European languages are of Asiatic origin. 
Nothing is more clear than that Greek and Latin, Anglo- 
Saxon and German, are varieties, derived alike from some 
ancient original. 
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INSTRUCTION VII. 
THB BHOLISH LAHaUAGB. 

The English language is one of many. It is strong, rich 
and beautifdl among the three thousand languages of 
earth. It is not native to any place where it is now spoken, 
the word, English, being derived from Angles, the name of 
one of the Saxon tribes that passed over from Ger*&cany 
to England, A. D. 450. 

The English language is not an original one. It is a de- 
rived language, and draws its words from many souroes. 
Even its form is not original. It is unlike aU others in ffiis 
T^ispect, beivg very simple, and admMvg a very few cha-nges in 
its tuords. But these things constitute its greatness. It 
has shaken off the feebleness of the early languages, and 
dropped nearly all their irregularity. 

It is a mioced langiuige. The Saxon speech, introduced 
into England, A. D. 450, is its basis, or stock. On this 
stock, the Dane, Swede and Norwegian engrafted much of 
their native speech. The Norman followed, and put in the 
scion of French. The English were pleased with these en- 
graftures. They added strength and beauty to the old 
Saxon speech. They were pleased, and proceeded with the 
work of engrafting. Words from the Latin, Greek and 
modem languages were freely added ; and the English lan- 
guage became remarkable as a mixed form of speech. The 
work is still progressing. Commerce imports words as well 
as wares from all parts of the world. (See Lingual Eeader.) 

INSTRUCTION VIM. 
OBIOIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The name of our language can be traced as far back as 
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the descent of the Angles in A. D. 450. But not so the 
thing. The basis of onr language is as old as that date; 
so are its changes, as seen in our grammar. But the pres- 
ent English is more recent. It arose out of the mixture 
of the Saxon and French, between the tenth and thirteenth 
centuries. It arose on this wise. The Saxon peasants and 
French nobles were obliged to mingle in the common affairs 
of Hfe. Self-interest led the Saxon to Normanize his lan- 
guage, and the French to Anglicize his speech. Then arose 
wandering poets, and warmed the present English into life. 
The descent of the English language through the Saxon, 
can be traced to the continent of Europe. There it appears 
as a sister of the Gothic family. But Europe is not its na- 
tive place. It'is of Asiatic origin. Its home is to be sought 
in the northwestern parts of Hindostan, the seat of the 
far-famed Sanskbit language — sister to the Zend and 
Coptic. 



INSTRUCTION IX. 
THE ELEHENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANOUAOE. 

The word, dement^ in this connection, means a distinct 
part of a language. It is appKed alone to mixed languages, 
like the English, and embraces the words received from any 
other language, living or dead ; as the French or Latin. 

The study of the elements of the English language has been 
too much neglected. A knowledge of them is necessary 
to a correct knowledge of our native speech. It makes us 
acquainted with our forefathers, their character and condi- 
tion. It shows us where our mother-tongue was deficient, 
and where it was necessary to borrow, in order to make up 
deficiencies. It defines great points of history, preserving 
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tlie records of the contact of our forefathers with other 
nations. 

The elements of the English language, to which we are 
now directing attention, are quite nui]|erous. There is 
scarcely any nation on earth with which we have not been 
in close contact, and from which we have not received by 
commerce, expeditions and missions, some words. The 
chief elements, however, are few. They are the Saxon, 
Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek. 



INSTRUCTION X. 
THE JlSQLO-SAXOIX ELEKEIIT. 



The Anglo-Saxon portion of our language is something 
more than an element. It is our mother-tongue. It was the 
native speech of the mass of the English nation from the 
eighth to the tenth century after Christ. For a while, it was 
subdued by the Frenchj and survived only among the sturdy 
peasants. Policy and self-interest favored its introduction 
again to power. It came forth from retirement, and min- 
gled with the French. Commerce restored it : poetry nursed 
its new existence. 

The restoration of the Anglo-Saxon gave rise to our 
present English. The French and Latin words, then in 
common use among the people, were adopted and moulded 
according to the form and spirit of the Anglo-Saion. So 
it became our mother-tongue. As such it still remains. 

It is a rich portion of our language, and by far the most 

important. The^words that compose it, are the words of 

home, of childhood, of nature, of the heart, of domestic life, 

of business, of definite thought and action. It is the portion 

of OUT language lest adapted for eairly education, and should ever 

2 
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form iJie basis o/Miglish speech. By it, we are allied to the 
great Gothic or Germanic family of languages, and the 
sacred Sanskbep of Hindostto. 



INSTRUCTION XI. 
THE GOTHIC ELBMENT. 



The Gothic element is very much like the Anglo-Saxon, 
and naturally follows it. It embraces words from the 
German, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian and Icelandic lan- 
guages. All these are sister speeches to the English tongue, 
and compose the Gothic family. Nothing certain is known 
of this family of languages till a short time before the Chris- 
tian era. We know that the Goths followed the Celts about 
the year 680 B. C, and drove them to the west and south 
of Europe. We know also that the name means bbave, 
and was applied by the Eomans to those German tribes best 
known to them in the latter days of the Empire. The 
Greeks Speak of them in the eighth century before Christ. 
They dwelt then on the Black Sea. 

As early as A. D. 787, some of the Gothic tribes found 
theu* way to England, and made a conquest of Northum- 
berland. They were known as Northmen, and in 1003, 
had possession of the whole of England. 

In this way, the Gothic element was introduced into Great 
Britain, and engrafted by war upon the Anglo-Saxon stock. 
Commerce and social intercourse, since then, have increased 
the number of words from this source, and made our lan- 
guage strong and copious by contributions from its sister 
languages. The Gothic family of languages, and especially 
the German and MoESO*GoTHio, connect the English with 
the SanskriL 
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INSTRUCTION XII. 
THB CELTIC ELEMENT. 

The Celtic element of our language is small, but interest- 
ing. It was derived from tlie Celts, the earliest inliabitants 
of Great Britain. They formed the first emigration from 
Asia into Europe, some sixteen hundred years before Christ 

The words from this source have been received into the 
English language at four different periods. Some of them 
have been introduced recently from the Gaelic of Scotland 
and Ireland, and the Cambrian of Wales, branches of the 
Celtic stock. Some of them were introduced through the 
Latin, between the Danish and Norman conquests, or be- 
tween A. D. 787 and 1066. Others are common to the Gothic 
stock, and were brought into use about the same period. 
The greater number, by fer, are relics of the old Celtic 
stock which remained alive in England after the descent of 
the Angles and Saxons upon that island. They refer chief- 
ly to places, and belong to geography. In this respect, the 
Celtic bears the very same relation to the English language 
as the Indian dialects. Both exist in the English tongue in 
names of places. 

INSTR UCTION XIII. 
THB FBBNGH ELEMENT. 

The French element occupies a large place in our Ian 
^uage. It was received from the' Norman-French, a lan- 
guage spoken on the continent, from the river Loire to 
Flanders. This language is a mixture of the Latin and the 
old dialects of Gaul, now called France. These dialects 
were chiefly Celtic. 
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The Frencli element, as thus explained, was partly intro- 
duced by intercourse between the Saxons and Normans 
before the Conquest. But its marked appearance in Eng- 
land dates from William the Conqueror, A. D. 1066. It 
came in like a flood. The Anglo-Saxon was swept away 
into the walks of common life. Norman-French was the 
language of courts and official life. It ceased to be such in 
A. D. 1327, and the Anglo-Saxon was restored — ^it ceased, 
but left many words mingled with the Anglo-Saxon 
speech. 

Since then, there have been many additions. New words 
have been introduced from time to time by commerce, in- 
tercourse and the arts. The practice of using French words 
and phrases in English speech, although in bad taste, has 
introduced many words into our language. This practice 
arose from the intermingling of the Saxons and Normans, 
and their attempts to understand each other. 

The words embraced in the French element have enriched 
our language. They refer chiefly to law, taste and the arts. 
Poetry owes much to the Norman-French. This element 
in our language connects with the Latin and Greek and the 
old Pelasgic of Ghreece. 

INSTRUCTION XIV. 
THE OLASSIC ELEMENT. 

The Classic element embraces words from the Latin and 
Greek languages. The Latin language was spoken by the 
ancient Eomans, and received its name from Latium, the 
name of their country. It is a mixture of the old dialects 
of Italy, altered somewhat by the Greek. The Greek 
language was spoken by the ancient Greeks, inhabitants of 
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Grreece, and is a mixture of old dialects of that ooimtiy. 
Both are now dead languages. 

The Latin part of the classic element is yeiy important. 
It began to be introduced by Caesar, 55 B. 0. For five 
hundred years, the Bomans ruled Britain, and the Latin 
language was spoken by the rulers. Only a few words, 
however, were introduced into the language of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Christianity brought in many. During the time of the 
Christian Saxon kings, rehgious teachers and lovers of 
Latin learning, introduced many Latin words. They 
referred chiefly to the church. 

The revival of learning in the fourteenth century brought 
in still more. About this time, ignorance prevailed. Monks 
kept the keys of knowledge. Its treasures were locked up 
in the Latin tongue. 

Since that revival, or the time of Henry the Eighth, the 
work of accession has gone steadily on. The learned have 
loved the classics, and introduced their thoughts and words 
freely. In the sixteenth century, during the reign of 
Elizabeth, Latin words were largely interwoven into the 
English language. 

Such is a view of the Latin part of the classic element. 
The words embraced in it refer to law, religion and the 
arts, and are useful in completing the English language. 

The Greek portion of the classic element is not so extensive 
as the Latin. Much of it came into tiie English through 
the Latin and French. Much of it was brought in by the 
early religious teachers of England. Other ways remain to 
be noticed. The lovers of Greek learning have introduced 
many Greek words. The progress of arts and sciences has 
brought in more. like the Latin, they help to complete 
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the materials of tlie Englisli language, and make it capable 
of expressing all the thoTights of all m^en. 

INSTRUCTION XV. 
ENGLISH WORDS. 

The words of the English language hare swelled to 
eighty thousand, and present a mixed appearance, somewhat 
like the American nation. We can almost apply to it the 
language of wonder used by the Jews on the day of Pente- 
cost : How hear we every man in our own tongue, in which 
we were bom-CelH Saxons, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, 
Germans, French, Spanish, Italian, Eussian, Jew, Persian, 
and Hindoo I The old Eoman and Greek are also repre- 
sented. Such is the mixed assemblage of words composing 
the English language. 

These words naturally arrange themselves in groups, 
distinguished by native features. They apply to distinct 
objects of thought. The Anglo-Saxon words refer chiefly 
to home, the heart, and sensible things ; the Gothic relate 
mainly to the same ; the Celtic appear in torn fragments ; 
the French direct us to manufactures, law and taste ; and 
the classic, to arts, sciences and religion. Such things are 
worthy of attention. 

These groups of words retain the spirit of the languages 
from which they have been received. They have taken the 
form of the Anglo-Saxon, but preserved their native life. 
We may look upon them as naturalized words, appearing 
at home in our native language, but retaining so much of 
the languages to which they were native as to remind us 
constantly of their origin. This is an important feature in 
our knowledge. At this point, words become history, and 
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inform us of the nations with which we have been in oonr 
tact, and firom which we have borrowed words to make up 
the deficiencies of Anglo-Saxon speech. 

Words are history. They stand for things. The words 
composing the different elements of the English language 
record many things about the people who used them first, 
and now stand in the English language, for things which 
the Goth, Celt, Frank, Latin and Greek first saw and felt 
Such views bring to light the importance of words. Their 
study is the study of man. 



INSTRUCTION XVI. 
WOBDS ABB THB BEGIMinNa Or LAN6UAOB. 

The whole word formed the beginning of in&nt speecL 
Language has not commenced in any instance as we begin 
to teach it to our children. The alphabet is unknown to 
the child. Syllables are unnotiQ^d. The whole word caught 
the ear and early employed the tongue. Adam, we are 
told, gave names to living things. So the first language 
bes^an on earth. So every child begins his speech. * 

Words ako are the beginning S every new engrafture. 
Entire words introduced the different elements that compose 
the English language. As the gardener takes a bud from a 
tree, and buds ilrupon a new stock, so the Anglo-Saxon has 
taken words from various languages, and engrafted them 
upon his own. The letters and syllables are but little 
regarded. He has always taken the entire word, and intro- 
duced it entire, or changed its form a little to make it agree 
with the forms of his mother-tongue. So the various ele- 
ments have been brought into the English language. 
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INSTRUCTION XVII. 
THE KNOWLEDQE OF W0BD8. 

WoBDS are only signs^ and can be miderstood best hy see- 
ing or feeling the things for which they stand. In this consists 
the true knowledge of words. 

There is something more. Words are compound things. 
The spoken word is composed of sounds, and divisions of 
sounds, called syllables. The written word is composed of 
letters, and divisions of letters, called syllables. These things 
are to be known. 

This is not aU. Words have a structure, or maJce. They 
are buildings, and are composed of sounds or letters. 
This is true of every word ; but particularly so, of deriva- 
tive and compound ones. In looking at the structure of 
words, we must see how they are reared or formed from 
simple words by prefix^ and suffixes. 

Words also have a history, and one that is very interest- 
ing. The origin and changes of words form its records. 
They are very instructive, and tell us much about our fore- 
fathers and the nations with whom they lived in intercourse. 
In studying the history of words, we must not overlook 
their national origin, but trace them to their Saxon, Gothic, 
Celtic, French, Latin or Greek source. An instance will 
illustrate this point. The word, tribulation, now means dis- 
tress or sorrow. It is derived from the Latin, and at first 
meant the act of separating Uie com from the husks. It may 
be traced to another word, which is its root, and the name 
of the roller by which this separation took place. 

There is still another thing to be known to complete the 
knowledge of words. Words are living things. Instead 
of being skeletons of letters, or forms of empty soun^, they 
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are bodied thought — ^the soul made visible. They are to be 
known by seeiag and feeling this embodiment — the idea or 
thought expressed. 

INSTRUCTION XVIII. 
THE SOmSTDB AND LBTTSBS OF THB ENGLISH LANGtrAGE. 

The words that compose the English language are spoken. 
In speaking them, the ear takes notice of certain sounds. 
Thus, ill speaking the word, man, it distinguishes three 
sounds, represented by the letters, m, a, n. If we examine, 
in this way, all the words of our language, we will find that 
they are all spoken by forty sounds. Some of these are 
common to aU languages on the earth : others are peculiar 
to our own. This is found to be the case when we com- 
pare them with those of the Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Celtic, 
French, Latin and Greek languages. And yet, the sounds 
of languages, when they differ, are only varieties of &ie sawjs 
sounds. 

The words that compose the English language are writ- 
ten. In writing them, the eye observes distinct characters 
or letters. Thus, in writing the word, hope, it observes 
four letters, h, o, p, e. K we examine, in this way, aU the 
written words of our language, we will find only twerUy-six ' 
letters. These are known as the English alphabet. 

The word, cdplwhet, is composed of the names of the first 
two Greek letters, alpha, beta, which are the same as our a, 
h. It is the name of the letters of a language orderly dis- 
posed. The order of our alphabet is not natural. The true 
order is as follows: h, a, i, u, o, e, w, p, h,f, v, t, d,'h, g, s, 
z, I, m, n, r, j, c, q, X. 

Our alphabet is not a complete one. It has three great 

defects. 

2* 
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1. Deficient It lias onlj twenty-six letters to mark forty 
sounds. 

2. Redundant The letters, c, q, x, are of no use. 

8. Irregular, It represents some single sounds by double 
letters; as in TRine, smne] and some double sounds by sin- 
gle letters ; as in pine, Jest 



INSTRUCTION XIX. 
THE mSTOBY 07 THB ENGLISH ALPHABBT. 

The English alphabet 'has a history, and one made up 
of very instructive records. It is pleasant to know where 
and how we obtained those letters in which we make our 
hopes and sorrows visible. It is desirable to be able to 
trace them to their source, and note the changes which have 
passed upon them. 

The English alphabet is immediately descended from the 
Anglo-Saxon. There are points of difference, however, be- 
tween them. The Anglo-Saxon contained twenty-three letters. 
Among these, are not to be found the letters, j, k, q, v, w 
and 2. Among these, is found a character representing the 
sounds of ih^ as heard in thin and thine. 

The Angh'Saocon alphabet is derived from the Latin. We 
know not the precise time. We only know that in the 
third century, the Latin alphabet was applied to the Gothic 
languages, of which the Anglo-Saxon is a branch. 

The Latin alphabet is to be traced to the Greek, which 
was introduced into Italy by the Etrurians, about twelve 
hundred years before the Christian era. 

The Oreek alphabet is not an original one. It was received 
from the Phoenician, which is the same as the Hebrew 
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Cadmus introduced it into Greece, some sixteen Imndred 
years before the Christian era. 

Beyond this, we look in vain for any thing like an alpha- 
bet. We find symbokj jnctures, and sounds, but no letters. 
Such is the history of the English alphabet. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the first or most ancient 
alphabet was not an orderly collection of simple sounds, or 
letters representing them; but a collection of syllables. 
Alphabets were first syllabic. 



INSTRUCTION XX. 
0LA88IFI0ATI0N OF THB ALFHABBT. 

The letters composing the English alphabet have points 
of resemblance, and diflference among themselves. These 
points are of great importance. 

They differ to the eye, while they are the same to the ear. 
This is the case with /and ph in the word, Philip, 

Some of them are simple voice, and can form words or 
SYLLABLES by thcmsclves. These are vowels, and have all 
Aflat and continiums sownd; as, a, e, i, o, u. 

Others are unable to form any word or syllable by them- 
selves. These are called consonants; as, b, c, d,f, g, h^j, k, 
I, m, n, p, q, r, s, t, v, w, x, z. 

Some of the consonants have a close resemblance to the 
vowels, and are called liquids ; as, l, m, n, r. Their soimd is 
flat and continiums. 

Others are called mutes, and cannot form any thing like 
a word or syllable by themselves. They are silent letters ; 
BS, g, d, t. 

Some of the letters of the alphabet have a smooth sound; 
as, p, b: others have a rough one; as, sh,fl 
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Some of. them are sharp^ and sound like a whisper ; as, h^ 
s, t: others sxeflat, and have a natural sound; as, d, b, z. 

The alphabet, as thus classified, taay be presented at one 
view. 

1. Vowels, or the letters that have a smooth, flat, continvr 
ous sound, and form syllables by themselves: a, e, i, o, u. 

2. Liquid consonants, or those letters that have a smoolh^ 
flat, continuous sound, and form an imperfect syllable by 
themselves : Z, m, n, r. 

S. Mutes, or thjose letters that have a flat or sharp, 
smooth or rough sound, but can form no syllable by them- 
selves ; as, J9, ty i, 5, 6, d, g^ », f^ th, k, sh, v. ' 

)1. Smootih and sharp : p, t, k, 8, ( 1. Sharp and smooth : p, t^ k, a, 

2. Smooth and flat: b, d, g, z, (2. Sharp and rough : / th, k, ah, 

)3. Bough and sharp : /, thy k, ah, ( 8. Flat and smooth : b, d, g, z, 

4. Bough and flat : v, th, g, zh, \ 4. flat and rough : v, th, g, gh. 



INSTRUCTION XXI. 
HOW THE FOBTY SOTTNDS ABB REPBESBNTED BY TWENTY-SIX LBTTEBB. 

The forty sounds which compose the spoken English 
language are represented by twenty-six letters. This is done 
in three ways. 

1. Bi^certain letters or marks; as, rf, 6, in the words, didj 
bad. 

2. J?y making one letter stand for two or more sounds; as 
a in the words, father, fate, all. 

3. By combining two letters; as, sh, ch, and ng, in the 
words, ^Aine, cAild, and sing. 

The whole subject may be presented at one view. We 
give, for this purpose, the forty sounds of the English lan- 
guage as they are actug^Uy represented. 
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L Thb Vowbl Sounds. There are twelve vowels. 



1. a as in father. 

2. a as in fate. 
S. a as in fat 

4. a as in all, water. 

5. e as in mete, &eL 

6. e as in bed. 



7. t as in ptt. 

8. o as in note. 

9. o as in not. 

10. 00 as in look, book. 

11. u as in tube. 

12. u as in tub. 



n. Diphthongs. There are four diphthongs. 

1. oz as in oil. 3. t ■ as in pthe. 

2: ou as in lot^d. 4. et(; as in neu;. 

m. Consonants. There are twenty-four consonants. 



1. y as in ye. 

2. t^; as in t^oe. 
S. p as injpipe. 

4. 6 as in bahe. 

5. / as in Jka. 

6. t; as in vain. 
7 t as in feipe. 

8. c? as in c^id. 

9. A; as in ^te. 

10. ^ as in ^ame. 

11. s as in sm. 

12. 5^ as in shme. 



IS. z as in eone. 

14. 2^ as in azure. 

15. h as in %e. 

16. 2 as in 2ame. 

17. m as in TTian. 

18. n as in new. 

19. r as in rap. 

20. cA as in child. 

21. th as in ^in. 

22. th as in ^ine. 

23. 72^ as in sirz^. 

24. j {dzh) as in join. 



The letters c, y, and x are represented by other letters : 
c by 5 or A ; y by hvj and xhj ks or gs. J is represented 
by deh. 



INSTRUCTION XXII. 



FBBMUTATION ASD TBANSITION OF LETTBBS. 



The sonnds and letters of the English language are by 
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no means stable. They undergo some changes in speech 
and writing, which require attention. 

The ear often takes notice of one soxmd snbstitnted for 
another. The sound of z^ is heard for o and e, in the word, 
contentment. Days and boxes are pronounced as if written, 
dayZj bocksez. 

The letters also undergo some changes. Man becomes 
• men, foot becomes feet, and li^ becomes live. The letter d, 
in the prefix, ad, becomes c, / p, and n in the words, ac- 
cent, a/front, appear, ann6x. These changes are c^ed per- 
mutation. 

Permutation is the eocchange of one letter for another. It 
takes place among letters of the same, or neighboring organs 
in the same language. It also takes place in order to se- 
cure a pleasant sound. Permutation is important, and goes 
far to explain the great differences that exist in the spelling 
of words. 

There is another change in letters to be noticed. "Words, 
in passing from one language into another, undergo some 
changes. One letter is exchanged for another of the same 
class. This is called transition. 

Transition is the exchange of one letter for another of the same 
class. It takes place between different languages. Thus, the 
letter, J, in brother, is/ in Latin, and^A in Greek: brother, 
Jrater, phrater. This change arises out of variety of pronun- 
ciation, and is of much importance. It becomes a guide, 
and enables us to see the same word in different languages, 
changed only by the transition of one or more of its letters , 
as, father, pater, vater, afhair ; the English word, live, and 
the German, leben. 
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INSTRUCTION XXIII. 

8TLLABLBB. 



There are many words in the English language which 
je broken up into parts in sounding them ; as, or-der-ly. 
rhese parts are called syllables. 

The word, syllable, is derived from two Greek words, 
which mean to take together. If I sound the word, happy ^ I 
take the sounds of h, ajpin. the one case, and p, y in the 
other case, together, and thus divide the word into two syl- 
lables. 

A syllable, in a spoken word, is a word, or so much of it cw 
is sounded at once. A syllable, in a written word, is a letter 
or letters representing a syllable in a spoken word. In the 
first languages, all words were of one syllable. 

Syllables are important. Their proper division is by no 
means an easy matter. I divide the word, agree, into two 
syllables, a-gree ; but plague is not divided. The word, 
qpiscopal, may be divided in two Ways, e-pi-sco-pal or e-pis- 
co-pal. Which is the correct division ? Three things are 
to be our guide in this matter— three simple things. 

1. There are as many syllables in a word as thereuare 
distinct vowel sounds ; as, man, hu-man-i-ty. 

2. Compound words are always divided into the simple 
ones; as, up-on, false-hood. 

8. Derivative words almost always have the terminations, 
prefixes, and suffixes separated from the root or radical 
word ; as, LOV-er, un-QtVAJSO-ed. 

The ear often interferes with the third rule, and requires 
words to be divided so as to secure a pleasing sound ; as, 
lig-a-my, not bi-ga-my. Good society and a good diction- 
ary will be our best guides in this matter. 
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The division of words into syllables brings to view a 
point of interest. In the spoken word, we hear double 
sounds : in the written word, we see double letters ; as, happy, 
batter. These double sounds and letters are not the spelling 
of such words as they appear in. They are the two ele- 
ments which enter into the sound of every letter, and are 
known as the radical and vanish in vowels, and the vowel 
and consonantal element in consonants. Both appear in 
the written word only in the consonant; as, latter, toppling. 
In such words, the sound belongs to both syllables; as, 
lad-cfer, sin-ning. 

Words, when divided into syllables, have points of re- 
semblance. They are divided into classes according to the 
number of syllables they contain. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable ; as, child, 
he. A word of two syllables is called a dissyllable ; as, 
an-chor, ru-hy. A word of three syllables is called a trisyl- 
lable ; as, wo-man-hood. A word of more than three syllables 
is called a polysyllable ; as, hu-man-i-ty. 

The words that compose the English language differ in 
the number of their syllables. Anglo-Saxon and Grothic 
words are mainly monosyllables ; the French and classic 
words are rarely of this class. They are chiefly dissyllables, 
trisyllables and polysyllables. 

INSTRUCTION XXIV. 
QTTANTITT. 

Some syllables require a longer time to pronounce them 
than others, and are said to be long or short. K I sound 
the words, men and mend, which are words of one syllable, 
TTiefnd is longer than mew by the sound of the letter, d The 
length of syllables, as thus seen, is called quantity. 
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The word, quantity, is of Latin origin, and is applied to 
any thing that can be measured. As such, it can be applied 
to syllables, since time is required in sounding them» Qitan- 
iity is the length of syllables, as Icmg or short 

The quantity of syllables in English depends on the 
vowels. In every syllable, there must be one vowel, and 
this is long or short. It is hng when it ends a word or 
syllable : it is short when followed by a consonant. The 
word, foLther, is an instance ; the syllable, fa^ being long, and 
iher^ short. 

The quantity of syllables in Latin and Greek depended 
on the syllables. The great difference between the English 
and classical languages on this subject may be thus stated: 
In English, quantity is measured by the length of the vowel, 
and in Latin and Greek, by the Jpngth of the syllable. 
Thus, the Bomans would call ar^ in arma^ a long syllable, 
while we would call it short. 

The quantity of syllables, as thus explained, is readily 
measured by the ear. To guide it, however, it may be well 
to remember that a syllable with a long vowel is long, and 
that a syllable with a short vowel becomes long when fol- 
lowed by a number of consonants ; as, sit, ^ght. 

Quantity is of much importance. It gives variety to 
speaking and reading, and forms tiie pleasing measure that 
is felt in the arrangement of words in poetry. 

like the leaves of the f6rest when sdrnmer is gr^en. 
That h^t witih their b&nners at sAnset were s^en. 



INSTRUCTION XXV. 
AOCSJMT. 

If I pronoimce the word, ty-rarU, there is more elevation 



N 
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and ybrce of voice on the syllable, ty^ tlian on rard. This is 
called accent. Its sign is ^ 

The word, accent^ comes fipom two Latin words, and means 
to sing to. It referred, in ancient times, to the pitch of voice 
in singing or rehearsing. Its meaning now is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Accent is the elevation and stress of voice on a syllable. 

Every word of more than one syllable has an accent ; 
as, arichor, Jarefoot, hereji, shroad. Words of more than 
two syllables commonly have two accents, the primary and 
secondary. This is the case in the word, cw-pi-ra-tion. The 
accent on the syllable, ra, is primary : the accent on a* is 
secondary. 

The position of the accent is not easily fixed in English. 
This is owing, in a good degree, to the mixed character of 
our language. Every Nation has its own rules for accenting 
words. Now, since we have borrowed words somewhat 
largely from many languages, especially the French, Latin 
~«nd Greek, our mode of accenting them will naturally be 
of a mixed character. It will partake somewhat of all these 
languages. The icse of good society and a good dictionary 
should be our guides. It is commonly placed, however, on 
the root. » 

The y>se of accent is now to be pointed out. It is of 
much importance, and adds much variety to conversation 
and reading. 

1. It changes the meaning of words. Torment means a 
state of pain ; but tormhd means to put in a state of pain. 

2. It changes nouns, or the names of things, into verbs ; 
as, rSbely rebSl ; cdnvert, convert 

3. It determines the nature of compound words, and 
binds the single ones composing them together ; as, hiuse- 
hold-stuff, ddor-key. 

4. It exerts an influence on the orthography of words. 
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5. It determineB the nature of English poetry. Poetic 
feet, or measures, depend entirely on accent 



INSTRUCTION XXVI. 
OBTHOiPT AJSTD OBTHOeSAPHT. 

The words of the English language are both spoken and 
written, and require attention to orthoepy and orthography. 
If I pronounce a word, as, welfare^ it is an exercise in or- 
thoepy : if I write it, it is an exercise in orthography. 

Orthoepy is derived from two Greek words, and means 
oorred prcmuruncLtion, It relates to the spoken word, and 
determines its proper sound, accent and quantity. 

Orthoepy is seldom presented correctly in the speech of ^ 
any one. Errors are common. Four of these require 
marked attention. 

1. Error of sound. To pronounce the word, neither, as i^ 
written nighiher or ruiyther, and not neethur^ is an error of 
sound or articulation. 

2. Error of accent. To s^j perfume when speaking of the 
odor of a flower, and not phfume, is an error of accent. 

8. Error of guantUy. To say ordior^ and not Srator, is 
an error of quantity and accent. 

4. Error of indistinctness. To pronounce the word, con- 
tentment, as if written cunHntmuntj is an error of indistinct- 
ness, and one that is very common. 

This state of things need not discourage us. There are 
guides. They are found in the tLsage of good society, a 
good dictionary, and the etymology of words. The flower 
anemone is pronounced by some as if written anemmony. 
Its etymology is Greek, and determines the point. It is 
pronoimced anemone, as if written anemohny. 
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Orthography is derived from two Greek words, and means 
correct writing. It relates to the written word, and ascer- 
tains its spelling. It has ever been an unsettled subject. 
The speaking and spelling of words do not agree, and thus 
there is room for different views in matters of orthography. 
A good dictionary and the etymology of words are our best 
guides. 



INSTRUCTION XXVII 
ETYMOLOGT. 



Words have all had an origin and growth. Some of 
those which we use in daily speech are older than Egypt 
or Assyria. They were used in the cradle of the human 
race. In coming down ta us from that distant past, they 
have undergone many changes of form and signification. 
"Indeed, many of them are very unlike what they were 
once. 

Words, as thus viewed, present an interesting point of 
study. It is known as etymology. 

The word, etymology^ is derived from two Greek words, 
and means a true o/ccount. It requires us to trace a word 
through all its changes to its origin, and give its exaxjt 
meaning when first used. Thus, the word, hypocrite^ means 
one who appears to be what he is not. We have received 
it from the Greek through the French. It is composed of 
two words, which mean to separate, under^ and was applied 
to those who acted on the Grecian stage under a mask. 
This is its etymology. 

The etymology of words is profitable and interesting. 
Some knowledge of it is necessary, if we would become 
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familiar with our native tongue. It embraces tliree par- 
ticulars: 

1. The ircudng of a word to its root or roots. The termina- 
tions, prefixes and suffixes are to be removed, and the rad- 
ical word reached. In the word, unrighteous, we take away 
the prefix, un, and the suffix, eoiis. The radical word, right, 
remains, which means that which is straight, or not inclined.- 

2. The tracing of a word to its root and the hinguage where 
it was first used. The word, hypocrite, as presented above, 
is an instance. 

3. The growth of the word from its origin to its present use. 
The word, sacrament, for instance, is now used to denote 
baptism and the Lord^s Supper, or the communion of Chris- 
tians as they partake of bread and wine in remembrance 
of Christ's death. It was used by the early Christian church 
to denote any sacred transaction, as the incarnation of Christ. 
We pass now to the Bomans ; for the word is of Latin origin. 
Here it was used for any solemn oath. We pass beyond even 
this, and find it in use among the Eoman soldiers. It meant 
the military oa&i by which each soldier bound himself never 
to abandon his standard. Once more : We look into Eoman 
law, and find the word used as the name of the pledge given 
by the plaintiff and defendant in certain suits, the loser 
devoting his pledge to the use of the temple. This is its 
origin, and here we see that it meant a sacred thing, because 
it was devoted to the temple. 

Such is a view of etymology. It is the study of history 
as seen in the origin and growth of words. 

But a question of some interest arises here. Where shall 
we stop in tracing the word backward towards its source ? 
In the word, mother, where shall we stop? -At the old 
Saxon, moder ; Gothic, mutter; Celtic, mcUhair; French, 
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mSre ; Latin, mater ; Greek, mater^ or Sanskrit, matrif At 
tlie old Saxon moder. And why ? Because it has come 
directly from it, and agrees best with the Saxon name of 
mother in form. We trace it only to that language from 
which we have direc^Zy received it. The form and history 
of the word is our guide, as in the case of mother already 
given, 

INSTRUCTION XXVIII. 
TWO KINDS OF XTYMOLOGY. 

The etymology, or true account of a word, which we 
have given, is historic. It traces a word, as we trace a 
river, back to its native source. Arrived at the fount of 
the river, we may pause, or proceed to examine and explain 
the rise of the river at that place. We may do the same 
thing when we arrive at the primary word. Thus poet is 
traced to the French, and thence to the Latin and Greek. 
In the latter language, it seems to take its rise, and means 
CREATOR. This is historic etymology. 

There is another and higher kind. It is that which 
attempts to explain the fount. It seeks the full account of 
the origin- of words. Why did they arise and take the 
forms which now belong to them? Or if these are altered 
forms, what shapes did they take at first, and why did they 
take them ? This is philosophic etymology, as it attempts the 
explanation of the sounds, forms and meanings of words. 

It consists of two parts. The first is a comparison of 
words in various languages, in order to find their common 
origin and original form. In making this comparison, we 
are guided chiefly by consonants, for vowels are of little 
account, since they are very changeable. Consonants 
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alone can fix the resemblance and form of words, and 
are to receive the chief care in the. comparison. The 
change of consonants of the same, or neighboring organs, is 
common, and does not interfere with this principle. An 
instance will explain all that we have said. 

The word, father, is familiar. I wish to find its ety- 
mology. I trace it in the German vater or fader ; Latin 
pater ; Greek pater ; Celtic athair ; Spanish and Italian 
padre ; French ^^re; Sanskrit ^t<n, and Hebrew ab. 

In looking over all these forms, I find a wonderful agree- 
ment. They all have a common origin. All those with 
two syllables, ending in er, and n, have taken this syllable 
from a word which means, man. The re of the French 
p^re is the same. It is a suffix ; and we remove it. Then 
they all agree in every important particular. Each becomes 
a word of one syllable, having the open A or one of its 
modifications, e or t, and the consonant, B, or a consonant 
of the same organ, v, jp, / th. But what is the meaning 
of this primary word, ai, pa^ fa^ aih^ pe or pi? It is the 
instinctive sound of childhood calling to its source— the 
father, or man who owns the relationship. 

Etymology, as thus explained, is of great importance. 
It is not, however, very valuable as a guide to the primi- 
tive, or seed-words which God has sown in aU languages. 
They have experienced so many changes of form, sound 
and meaning, in the migrations of man over the earth, as to 
make their study almost hopeless. It is valuable in guiding 
us in the comparison of words in different languages. It 
makes their study easy and instructive. So certain is this guide, 
that we may set it down as a common rule, that words that 
have the same consonants, or those of the same organ, are the. 
same words^ and have a common origin. Thus, our word, 
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SISTER, is the same as the German schwester ; Latin sotot ; 
French soeur ; Celtic suir ; Sanskrit swasri. 



INSTRUCTION XXIX. 
OUIDBS TO ENGLISH ETTKOLOOT. 

The English language, as is well known, is a mixed one. 
It embraces words from the principal languages of the 
world. 

Once, it was a simple language. When it was introduced 
into the Isle of Thanet, it was altogether Anglo-Saxon. It 
was Anglo-Saxon when, in 827, it became the living speech 
of England. 

Since then, a change has passed upon it. The Anglo- 
Saxon is only the basis of the English language. Some 
forty thousand words have been adopted from the various 
European languages, the Latin and Ihe Greek, and natural- 
ized. It is like our nation. The colonies of Plymouth- 
rock and Jamestown have grown into a mighty nation ; aid 
one of the forms of growth, has been the adoption of the 
citizens of other nations. So the Anglo-Saxon has grown 
into the present English by the free adoption of words from 
other languages. 

In looking over the forty thousand words which have be- 
come English in this way, we wish to know their origin. 
We wish to know from whence we have adopted them, as 
we wish to know that Webster came to us from the English, 
Andrew Jackson from the Irish, the Buchanans from the 
Scotch, and the De Witts from the Dutch. 

This wish is not very easUy gratified in all cases. It is 
attended with toil and some study. In many cases, how- 
ever, the task is easy. There are many of the adopted 
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words of our language that can be as readily referred to 
the languages from which we have directly received them, 
as many of our citizens can be referred to the nations from 
which they came to us. 

Many words are readily referred to the Gothic &mily ; as, 
dog, gruff, sod, stop, stout, mighty and sleight. 

Many words are as easily referred to the French; as, 
frank, encore, ennui, escort, joUy and depot 

Many words can be recognized at once as of Latin descent ; 
as, orb, globe, form, quantity, subject, copula and predi- 
cate. 

Some words are known at a ^ance to be of Greek ex- 
tract ; as, tome, theology, geology, euphony, anatomy and 
atmosphere. 

The greater part of the adopted words of our language 
are not so easily identified aa being of Gothic, French, Latin 
or Greek origin. And why ? They are common to many 
languages ; and it is possible that they may have come to 
us from any one of the Gothic sisterhood, or from any one 
of the classic languages or their derivatives. 

To what language, then, shall we refer them ? This is no 
easy question to answer. We reply, however, to that Ian- 
guage from which they have directly come to us. This is the 
only simple and safe principle on which we can classify the 
adopted words of our language. What, if, the word be- 
longed remotely to the Greek I It was adopted by the Ro- 
mans and naturalized. We have received it as a Latin 
word, just as we have received the Wallaces of Ireland, 
although originally Scotch, as Irish, and the Le Clercs of 
England, although originally French, as English. If we 
adopt any other principle, there is no reason why we should 
stop short in the genealogy of languages till we reach the 

3 
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first language, or pause in the genealogy of men till we stop 
at the family of Eden. 

But how are we to know from what languages we have 
received the adopted words of our own ? By the applica- 
tion of two simple principles — ^their form and their history. 
These are our only certam guides. And they are generally 
sufficient. Words, like men, have a national form ; and by 
it, they may be readily identified. Terminations, suffixes 
and prefixes are as much French, Latin and Greek, as the 
Frendmian, Eoman and Greek himself. Even where they 
are the same, they have undergone some change which 
naturalizes them to the French, Latin or Greek lan- 
guage. 

The same is true to a great extent of radical words. They 
may have come down to us through the Gothic, French, 
Latin and Greek, from the distant Sanskrit, but in each of 
these languages, they appear in their national forms. This 
may be illustrated by the word, night : Anglo-Saxon night; 
German nacht; Celtic nochd; Latin noct; Spanish noche; 
French nuit,; Gtreeknvx; Sanskrit nisa. 

The form of words will generally enable us to refer them 
at once to that language from which we have directly 
adopted them. I find, for instance, the word, oentpre, in 
the English language. It is an adopted word. From 
whence? I compare it with the Greek kentron; Latin cen- 
trum; and French cenire. It agrees with the latter in form, 
and is naturally referred to the French language. I take 
again the word, tart, and ask from whence it has come? 
The French tarte and Danish taart are before us. So is the 
Anglo-Saxon teart It agrees with each of these in form ; 
but history refers it to the Anglo-Saxon. Another instance, 
rhe word, juice, agrees very well in form with the Danish 
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jm/8 and the French jus. Guided by its liisfcoiy, we refer 
it to the French language. 

The word, ybnii, is one in common nse. From what lan- 
goage have we directly reoeiyed it? We compare it with 
the German />n»; French ybrmc; Spanish /wttiO) and Latin 
fyrma. According to the first principle, it would be referred 
at once to the German or French, but history requires us to 
make the reference to the Latin language. The word must 
haye found its way directly into our language in connection 
with mathematics. 

Such are the workings of the two principles which we 
have laid down for tracing the inmiediate origin of the 
adopted words of our language. The form of all such 
words is our common guide. Where this is uncertain, the 
history of the word under examination will supply the de- 
ficiency and direct us to the proper source. 



INSTRUCTION XXX. 

THS OOMPOSEnOH ABB DRRTYATIOK OF WOBDB. 

Thebe are in all languages a limited number of original 
words from which all others liave been formed. Those origi- 
nals, in many cases, are to be traced up to the first language. 
As God created trees whose seed were in themselves to mul- 
tiply their kinds upon the earth, so He gave man those 
names of things that have become the seed-words of all 
languages. By the aid of these, and in imitation of the 
actions of things, new original words have been added firom 
time to time. The original words are about thbek hun- 
dred in number. 

From original, words, found in all languages, others have 
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been formed. The formation has taken place in two ways : 
by COMPOSITION and derivation. 

QymposMon is the union of two orTOore vx/rds to formanew 
one; as, steam-boat. In this instance, the word, steam-ioatj is 
a compound one ; and the words, steam and boat, are simple 
ones. 

Derivation is the drawing or deriving a word from its root or 
original. It applies only to derivative words. I take the 
word, affrighted, and remove the prefix, af and the suffix, 
ed, and there remains the original word, fright. This is deri- 
vation. 

The derivoMon of words, as thns viewed, is just the oppo- 
site of their formoMon, and requires attention to termina- 
tions, PREFIXES and suffixes. Derivative words are 
formed by the addition of these : their derivation is shown 
by the subtraction of these. If the formation of words is 
illustrated by the increase of a river, flowing from a fountain 
and receiving tributary streams, so the derivation of words 
is illustrated by following the same river up jfrom its mouth 
to its head. 

INSTRUCTION XXXI. 
T B B M I N A^ I O H S • 

Words are related to each other in language. If I say, 
&ie boy*s booh, the words, boy and booTc, are related to each 
other as possessor and thing possessed, and the letter s, with 
tiie apostrophe before it, expresses this relation. It is 
known as a termination. 

Terminations are changes in the forms of words to eocpress 
their relations. They are found in almost all languages, and 
are of the greatest importance. They express nurnb&r^ 
gender, case, tense and person. 
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The terminations belonging to the Anglo-Saxon part of 
the English language, have already been given in the 
Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Orthography. There are a 
few terminations in the English language stQl remaining to 
be explained. These belong to the engrafted elements : 
words of French, Latin and Greek origin retain their own 
terminations, and require our attention. 

The terminations of the "English language, derived from 
the Gothic, Celtic, French and classic languages, are very 
few in number. The reason of this may be stated, ter- 
minations mark the relations of words to one another, and 
belong to Grammar. Now, the relations or grammar of 
words, in our language, belongs to the Anglo-Saxon part, 
and is given in the first Hand-Book. 



INSTRUCTION XXXII. 
TBBXINATIONS THAT XABK NUXBBB. 

The names of single things, derived from the French, 
Latin and Greek languages, are changed into the names 
of plural things by certain terminations. These are as fol- 
lows: X, S, ES; A, ^, I, ES, us; A, ES, TA; IM, I. 

BZBBOIBB. 



a 

ES. 



" BxAV, a -well-dressed young man. 

'BmjLVx, -weU-dressed young men. 
Jiore MoNsnuB, Sir, a tiUe of address to a man. 
than one. MeaaiEusa^ Sirs, a title of address to men. 
•UATtAinB^ a title of address to a lady. 
^ Mmdames, a title of address to ladies. 
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A. 
I 

ua 



LATIN. 

Aroaitdm; a secret tlung. 
Aboano^ secret things. 
Labya, a young insect in its grub state. 
JuABLYos, young insects in their grub state. 
M6re Magus, a wise man of Persia. 
than one, MaqI, wise men of Persia. 

Bass, the foundation of a thing. 

Bs8«8, more than one foundation. 

Apparatus, means to secure an end. 

ApFASATtM^ more than one means to secure an end. 



ES. 



TA. 



OBSEK* 

Phenomenon, an eyent that is visible. 
Phbnoheno^ events that are visible. 
Jfore Cbibib, the turning point of an affair. 
than one, Cjoaee, the turning points of affairs. 
Dogma, a doctrine, or fixed opinion. 
DoGiCA^o; doctrines, or fixed opinions 



MIBGELLANEOUS. 



m. 



Ghsbub, the Hebrew name of an angeL 
Jfore OHKBXTBtm, the name of angels. 
than one. YmTnoao, one who loves music and painting. 
ViBTiTOB^ those who love mumo and paintiiig. 



INSTRUCTION XXXIII. 



TEBMINATIOKS THAT MABit OENDXB. 

All languages have certain ways by which the names 
of males and females are distinguished from one another. 
It is often done by using different words ; as, hoy, girl; 
beauj beUe, It is commonly done by terminatums. The 
name of the male is changed into the name of the female 
by the addition of a letter, or letters ; as, lton,J,tone8S ; poet, 
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poetess. The termination, ess, so common in English, was 
received jfrom the French. They borrowed it from the 
Latin. It was originally Greek. 

The names of some male persons, derived from the 
French, Latin and Greek, are changed into the names of 
females by the follQwing terminations : ess, in, ine. 

BZBBGISB. 
^ FBXNOE. 

fAoroB, a man who acts on the stage. 
The 9^ of Ji!jrB09Sy a woman who acts on the stage. 
* /»«.- Poiw, a man who makes poetry. 
PoBiesd^ a woman who makes poetry. 



LATIN. 

Testatob, a man who leaves a will at death. 
TESTATBta^ a woman who leaves a will at death. 
^^ fk/^ l^f AjmnaafrRkTGB, a man who attends to the affairs of one 
*iZ; dy^ without a will 



IX. ^ 



ADMiNiBTRATRt2B, a woman who attends to the a£Eairs of 
one dying without a wilL 



^^ ( Thengnof'gjgBj^ ^ imm ^j^q ^q^ deeds in ann& 
^^ J * l^am^ HmotfMi a woman who does deeds in anns. 



mSOELLAMBOUS. 



IN. 



mjL 



Cabx» the name of a poor old man. 
CASLtn^ the name of a poor old woman. 
The •ig'n ^Sultan, the name of the Emperor of Turkey. 
*^ Stjltano, the name of the Empress of Turkey. 
GzAB, the name of the Emperor ^f Russia. 
OzAsdna, the name of the Empress of Russia^ 
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INSTRUCTION XXXIV. 

BUFFIXBS. 



The tilings, wHcli words stand for, are constantly chang* 
ing. Tbey appear in new relations and new aspects. In- 
stead of representing these changes by new words, we 
commonly represent them by changes in the form of the 
radical word. I think, for instance, of the CLction of baldng, 
and express it by the word, hake. I may think also of the 
agent and the place where this action takes place. I can 
express them by a change in the form of the word, haJce^ 
by adding er, ery to it. Thus arise the two words, baker, 
bakery. These changes take place by snfBLtes. 

Suffixes are letters added to the end of a ^word to Jbmi new 
ones with new significations. They occur in all languages, 
and are the fragments of original words, now in many cases 
lost. 

The sujBixes in the English language, like the language 
itself, are of a mixed character. They have been received 
from the Gothic, French^ LaMn and Greek tongues. The 
most of them, however, are the same suffixes under different 
forms, and may be happily brought together and studied in 
groups. These groups may be arranged under the objects 
to which they relate. For instance, the Gothic, er; the 
French, ier ; the Latin, or^ and the Greek, ist^ er, tor, refer 
to the AGBNT, or doer, and may be grouped under this head. 

In the study of sufl&xes, the pupil should carefully distin- 
guish the suffix from the connecting vowel. Thus, Eal, lal and 
ual, as they appear in the words, corporeaZ, dictatorial and 
habitt^Z, are not different suffixes from al, in the word 
finat The B, I and u are connecting vowels. Consonants, 
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and even a syllable, as well as vowels, sometimes form the 
connection between suflBbces and the radical words. These, 
too, must be careftdly distinguished from suflixes. Thus, 
T in parenTal, and is in artisan, connect the radical words, 
parens and ars^ with the suffixes, al and an^ 

The suffixes of the engrafted parts of the English lan- 
guage have been classified in the order of their meaning : 
thus, those denoting little or minute ; the cugent or actor ; the 
ojct ; the act ofmaMng ; the thing made or produced by the act; 
may or can be ; made of; pertaining to ; quality ; state or con- 
dition; abounding 'in ; the place where; Wee. Then ihe com- 
povmd suffixes J and ism with its various meanings. 



INSTRUCTION XXXV. 

SUFFIXES THAT DENOTE WHAT IS UTTLB OB MmXTTS. 

The names of tlungs are often changed into the names of 
litUe things of the same hind by the addition of a letter, or 
letters. MaUy for instance, is the name of a large wooden 
beetle ; mallei is the name of a small one. 

Additions of this character are called suffibces, and are 
derived from the Gothic, French, Latm and Greek languages. 
They are ling; et; ule, cule, cle^ el; and isk,' sijid mean 
LITTLK or MINUTK. Those of Anglo-Saxon origin have 
already been noticed.- 

BZlBBOI BE. 
OOTHIO. 

IJNG < LitUe ^^^ ^ 'water-fowl, named from its dnddiig. 
* I * "DuoKling, a little water-fowl that ducks. 

3* 
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' 



FT 3 Little. 1^1^^^^ a1*>1S®^^^^^<^'^'V^*^7^'''^^ 



ULE. 

GULE. 

OLK 

EL. 



lAALLBif a liule beetle for driTing any thiiigi 

LATCN. 

^Globb, a round body. 
GlobW^ a little round body. 
Andcai^ a living creature tiiat breathes. 
ZUtle, AimiALcule, a yery little animaL 
mimUe. Gobfus^ the Latm name for body. 
OoBXvecie, a little body, as an atom. 
Saoodb^ the Latin name for bag ; not used in Tgngliah 
SatgobI, a little bag. 



1 



IBK. -I Little. 



the Greek name for star; not used in "Biwgl"!* 
a little star. 



INSTRUCTION XXXVI. 
SUTFOCSS THAT DSNOTB THB AGBNT^ OB AOTOB. 

The names of agents, in English, are formed from veroa 
and nouns by certain sufBixes. They are of Gothic, French, 
Latin and Greek origin, and are as follows : er, ar, ard; ier^ 
ee, ewr^ on^ ain; eer, or, an, ant, ent, ate, wry, ive, zen; ian, 
tie, ist, ast. All these denote the agent, or aotob. 

BZBBOIBB. . 



EB. 

AR. 
ABD. 



CKMBZCL 

« 

BoB^ to seise by foree. 
BoBB^r, one who robs. 
^^^ . LiB^ to stretch ; to ntter what is fSnlse. 
Liar, one who ntters what ia false. 
Cow, to depress; to hmnble by fear. 
OowoH^ one who is hmnbled by fear. 
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lEB. 

EUR. 

ON. 

Am. 



Oaso, what is kept In a casket ; money in hand 
CASBier, one who pays out cash in a bank. 
Pat, to send to ; to giye what is dne. 
One who. TAYee, one who is to receiye what is paid. 

AxAneur, one who cnltiyates an art from taste. 
GLijnon^ one who eats to excess. 
(jBOFtain, the leader of a troop. 



OR 

AS. 

AMT. 
ENT. 
ATE. 
ARY. 

rvE. 

ZEN. 



LAIXNT. 

AvonoN, the act of increasing ; a pnblio sale. 
Avoaojxeer, one who sells at pnblio sales. 
• AoT, to nrge ; to do any thing. 
Aaror, one who does any thing. 
Abt, strength ; the practice of skill 
ABTiB<ifi> one who is yersed in practical skilL 
EcBOPi^ a large diyisipn of the world. 
"EfjBovEant one who liyes in Europe. 
Assist, to stand by; to aid. 
One 10^^ AssxsTcm^ one who aids. 
AnHBBJB^ to stick to. 
Annxasn/, one who adheres. 
. 6«ADi^ a atfiSii a degree. 
GnADuo^, one who takes a degree. 
Mission, the sending of any one. 
MsBsioTnari/, one who is sent ; a minister to the heathen. 
GAPTtv^, one who is taken in war. 
Fuomtre, one who runs away. 
Onmsen, one who liyes in a city. 



IAN. 

ITK' 

1ST. 

AST. 



A m t umb t k ^ belonging to numbers. 
AsixEQCKciOMm^ one who is skilled in numberBr 
Chbist, the Anointed One ; the Sarvioor. 
OsBiSfsian, one who belieyes in Christ. 
^^ ^^' EsEKt^^ one who lies in a desert 

PsASM, something produced by the touch ; a sacred song. 
pBALMt«^ one who composes psalms. 
ENOoxuMt^ one who praises. 
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INSTRUCTION XXXVII. 



6UFFIXB8 THAT DSNOTE THE AOT. 



Many words in the Englisli language stand for the cxt by 
which a thing is done. They are nouns, and are formed 
from verbs by certain suflftxes. These are of Latin origin. 
Such are ion, sion, mentj ent, and escent. All these denote the 
ACT expressed by the radical word ; as, intrude, to thrust 
oneself in ; intnmon, the act of thrusting oneself in. 



BXBBOIBB. 



ION. 



LATDC. 

ImtPEcrr, to look into ; to examine. 

iNSFDOrton^ the act of examining. 

OoNDiEMNATum^ the act of passing senteno^b 
^ Completer to fill ; to finish. 
*§ OoMPLKrion^ the act of finishing. 

PxBsvAnx^ to urge strongly ; to excite to action. 

"PEBSUAnon, the act of exciting to action. 

Eject, to cast ont. 

EJEorm«n^, the act of casting ont 

"DEPvsDent, the act of continuing to hang on. 
•< 'g ^BENEvoLen^, the act of continuing to wiidi welL 
ESCENT. IS** Fi^BescetU, the act of continuing to bloom. 



SIGN. 



MENT. 



g 



BNT. 



• i • 



INSTRUCTION XXXVIII. 



SUFFIXES TflSLT DENOTE THE ACT OF MAKINO. 

The sujBBixes, en, er, Jy, fie, ate, ite,ize, ise, denote the ACT of 
making, or simply TO make. They are fragments of verbs, 
some of which are no longer in use. These suffixes are 
of Gothic, Latin, and Greek origin. "When added to nouns 
or adjectives, they change them into verbs. 
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BZBBCI8B. 
GOTHIOL 

TCTT . r L0061; free ; untied. 

•I 7h make, hooaen, to make free^ or untie. 
^^- I WAver, to make, or cause to moye to and fra 

LAXDT. 



HO. 
ATE. 

ITE. 

IZEL 



Amplb, large» or roomy. 
AMFufyf to make roomy. 
SopoBi/Se^ making or canmng sleep. 
DoMBBTio^ belonging to the house. 
7b fnake, Doiaqpoo^ to make domestic. 
Unum; the Latin name for one. 
llNt^ to make one. 

laoAL, belonging to law ; according to law. 
Lmalw^ to make legaL 



GBXEK. 



jj^ f Ohbistean, one who belieyes in Christ 

J m, fM^^L^ CHTiBTiANtM; to make or cause one to become a Christian. 

I Cbitio^ one who judges works of art 

'^^ (^ CBmoiie, to make or pass jud^ent on works of art 



INSTRUCTION XXXIX. 
gUmZBS CTAT DBNOTE THB THINO WHICH IS MADB OB PRODUCED BT THB ACT. 

The acts of agents are productive, and bring forth many 
results'. The words which stand for them are nouns, and 
are formed from verbs by a large class of suJBBbces, derived 
from the Gothic, French, Latin, and Greek languages. They 
are chiefly from the Latin and Greek. Such are the suflBixes, 
cr, oir; ure, age, ion, merit, ence, tfe, ite or it, ive, ism, mony, 
men, al, ice, t, ode; m, me, Tna, ten/, (/menon, al, sis, sy, se. 

All these denote the thikg whioh, or the production 
of the act. 
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obthogbapht; 



EEL 



1 



BZBBCISB. 
QCTBKL 

Tkethi/ng Halt, to bind and hold. 
fthieK HALTtfr, the thing which holds ; a rope. 



URE. 

AGK 

ION. 

MENT. 

ENGE 

riE, 

or 

rr. 
rvE. 

ISM. 



VBJBKOKi 

f . Rbsxry^ to keep back ; to lay up for fatare use. 

tohiex ^^™'^^''» ^® thing which is reserred ; the place where 
any thing is stored, especially water. 

XATDT. 

CiuBATB, to make. 

OsEAjiure, the thing which is made. 
Gabet, to bear. 

GABsnage, the thing which bea4^ 
Pboduob^ to lead forth ; to bring forward. 
PBODvcrion^ the thing which is bronght forward. 
Ihpbdx^ to catch the feet ; to hinder. 
iMPEDnn^ the thing which hinder& . 
OooDB, to strike against ; to come to mind. 
OocuBSjence, the thing which occnrs. 
PftojEor, to cast forward ; throw. 
-"PsonorUe, the- thing which ia thrown. 
FiNt^ that which is bounded. 
DEPOai, to Uy «ide. 
Dxpost^, the thing which is laid aside.' 
Obb, a ronnd moving body. 
OBBtt, the path of an orb. 
Nabbah^ to teU as a story. 
NABSATtvtf, the thing which is told. 
Pagan, a peasant ; a heathen. 

TAQAnUm, the things which heathens belieye and prac- 
tise. 
Testament, a wilL 

TESTimony, the thing which is given in proof of any thing. 
lEHaimen, the thing which regulates. 
BsHBABSi^ to recite again ; to repeat the words of another. 
Beheabso/^ the thing which is rehearsed. 
Just, straight ; right. 
Svsiice, the thing which is right. 
Rbbtrain, to hold back. 
Restbain^, the thing which holds back. 
Cannon/mJs; the attack with cannons. 



MONY. 

HEN. 
AL 

ICE 

T. 
ADE 



1 
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M. 

MR 
MA. 

TEaaY. 

OMENON. 
AL. 
SI& 
SY. 

SK 



3 



^ 



PBOBLsm^ the tlung which is to be proved ; a qnestion. 
THxme/the thing which is set; a subject 
DoGmo, the thing which is thought ; a fixed notion. 
FsAiUry, the thing which is touched to make mtudc ; a 

stringed instrument. 
Fsssomenan, the thing which is visible. 
BoAJUDolf the thing which causes us to stumble ; offense. 
BAsiSf that which is set ; the foundation. 
Foiuy, the thing which is made by the poet 
EoLXPM^ the thing which fails ; obscuration of light 



INSTRUCTION XL. 
^UFFIXBS THAT DSKOTX MAT OB OAST BS. 

The suffixes, able, ible, bk, ive and t%, are of Latin origin, 
and denote that whidi may or can be. The Gothic word, 
able, meaning strong, is regarded as the root of the suffixes, 
able, ible and ble, since it has shaped their meaning. 

BZBBOISB. 



ABUSL 

IBLE. 
BLE. 
ILE. 



IVEL 



LATIN. 

Attain, to reach to. 

Attaino^^^, that may or can be reached. 
A00E88, coming to ; the approach. 
'Axxmuible, that may or can be approached. 

Dwjiie, that may or can be taught 

^bl ^^^^* ^** ™*y ^^ <**^ ^® broken. 
Attraot, to draw to. 
ATmAortvtf^ that may or can attract 
ExscfDTE, to follow ; to perform. 
ExBouTtiM^ the power that performs ; the chief ruler. 
Cbxati^ to form or make any thing. 
Gbbat»w, that may or can create. 
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INSTRUCTION XLI. 
8T7TFIXBS THAT DENOTB MAJ>B OT. 



The Gotliic suffix, en, and tlie Latm suffix, ousj are added 
nouns, and form adjectives. Thev signify MADB OF. 



EXSB0I8S. 
CK>THIG. 



E^ j 2£aAa of ^^^^* ^® ^'^ snlMtaiice of trees. 
* i WooDen> made of wood. 



0U& 



LAXm. 

FiBBJi; a fine thread. 



Mad^ of ^1^^^'"^^'^ made or composed of fine thread. 

Gabtilagi^ an animal snbstanee softer than bone. 
OABajLAajsoua, made or consisting of cartilage. 



INSTRUCTION XLII. 
SUmZBS THAT DENOTE PEBTADnZTa TO. 

The names of many tilings in English are changed into 
adjectives tliat denote pertaining or relating to, by certain 
suffixes. These are cliiefly of Latin origin, and are as 
follows : alj ar, ry, tfe, ine, an, icm, lent and ain. Those 
of Greek origin are as follows : aZ, ac, an, ic and ine. The 
suffixes, an, He and tc, are both Latin and Greek. All these 
suffixes denote PEBTAiNma to, or of TflE natubb op. 



y 
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XXBB0I8B. 



AL 
AR. 

RY. 

ILE. 
OE. 

AS. 
IAN. 



5* 



I 



LENT. 
AIN. 



LATIN. 

Fabxnt, what produces ; a father or mother. 

TabxstoI, pertaining to a father or mother. 

CmouE^ a figure, every point of whose circumference is 

equally distant from the centre. 
OotouLar, pertaining to a circle ; of the nature of a cirde. 
Planxt, a wanderer ; one of the heayenly bodies. 
PLANKTAry, pertaining to the planets. 
AiiATory, pertaining to loye. 
PuxBtZtf; pertaining to a boy. 
hnfAsrile, pertaining to an infant 
CAsiney pertaining to a dog. 
FACKin, pertaining to a Tillage ; a heathen. 
QiLvan, pertaining to, or of the nature of a wood. 
Faub, the name of the capital of France. 
FABistan^ pertaining to Parisb 
Ghsist, the anointed Sayiour. 
CExatian, pertaining to Christ 
Faaud, a cheat ; deception. 
"FsAVinderUf pertaining to a fraud. 
Pkbt, a stroke ; a plague. 
PiBTi^Mi^, pertaining to a pest 

Ghafxl^ a hood, then a tent ; now a place of worship. 
OHAFLOtis pertaining to a chapel ; a minister of a chapeL 




INE. 



BoANDoly pertaining to, or of the nature of an offense. 

Elegt, a wail ; a moumfpl poem. 

Elsoioc; pertaining to a moumfiil poem. 

Christ, the Anointed One ; the Saviour. 

CBKOfrian, pertaining to CSirist ; a follower of Christ 

Ttpx^ a mark ; a sign or symboL 

Trptf, pertaining to, or of the nature of a type. 

Crtstal, a dear mineral of a regular form. 

CETBTAiiifi^ pertaining to^ or of the nature of ciystaL 
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INSTRUCTION XLUl. 
8TJFFIZES THAT DENOTE THE QUALITr. 

There is a large class of words in Englisli that denote 
the gualiiy of things considered in itsel£ Many of these 
are formed by the addition of certain sufl&xes to verbs or 
adjectives. Fertile, for instance, means rich or jGruitfdl: 
fertiliify means the quality of being rich. Suffixes of this 
character are chiefly Latin. They are the following : ty^ cUe^ 
tfe, cy, ice, ry, y, or, ism, and mony. Such suffixes denote 
the QUALITY, considered in and by itself. 



BXEBGISB. 



LATIN. 



TY. 

ATE. 
HE. 

OY. 



ICE. 

BY. 

Y. 
OR. 

IBBL 
MONY 



Novel, recent ; pertaiiiing to what is reoentb 

NoYio/y, the Quality of being recent 

SsBEm; clear or calm. 

SEBEMify, the qnalify of being serena 

FoBTDinr^ an event ; good or bad eyents. 

FosTUNo^d; the quality of having good lack. 

EauiHto, learned ; the quality of being learned. 

Babiant, emitting rays; shining. 

BABiAMey, the quality of shining. 

Innocodtt, harmless. 
^>,. ImrocENey, the quality of being harmleB& 
^^* ^ Just, right. 

Justus, the quality of being right 

BiLAVi^ bold ; daring. 

B&AVEfy, the quality of being daring. 

Modest, restrained ; retired. 

MoDESiy, the quality of being retired. 

Fsavor, the quality of being warm. ' 

HxBO, a man who follows the pursuit of anns ; a braye 
man, 

HEBOum, the quality of being braye. 

AcBiD, sharp ; severe. 

AcBimofiy, the quality of being sharp or severe. 
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INSTRUCTION XLIV. 
SUFFIXES THAT DENOTE STATE 0% CiONDJTION. 

The state or condition of things, in English, is often 

, expressed by adding certain suffixes to names of qualities. 

Such are the suffixes^ C6, vde^ agi^ ry^ ate, ism, cy, and icL 

These denote the state or condition, expressed by the 

radical word. They are of Latin origm. 



GE. 



UDK 



AGE. 
RY. 

ATE 

IBM. 
CT. 
ID. 



BXBBGISB. 

"LATIN. 

ViaiLANi; watchfuL 
YiOtTLAnee, the state of being watohfdL 
DxpKNBBNT, hanging on ; supported. 
Dependence; the state of being snpported. 
Abbobesoent, growing like a tree. 
Abbobbboen«^ state of growing like a tree. 
Quiet, at restk 

Qvmrude, the state of being at rest 
*^ PuENiTud!^ the state of being fdlL 
Exact, pressed ; precise or correct 
"ExAoraude, the state of being exact 
Bond, bonnd ; servile. 
BoNDd^^ the state of being bonnd. 
Peeb, a nobleman. 

VxKBiOffe, the condition or rank of a peer. 
Slate, one bonnd to another. 
SLAYEty, the state of a slava 
DooroB, a learned teacher. 
DocTOBa^ the degree of a doctor ; the state or office of a 

doctor. 
ihsoFEBSOB^, the state or offiee of a professor. 
SAYAGMm, the state of a savage. 
CAFTAiNey, the st&te, or rank of a captain. 
Fnevidl tiie state of being waim. 
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INSTRUCTION XLV. 

8UFFIZES«THAT DENOTE ABOUNDING IN. 

There axe a few suffixes that have the sense of fdlness 
or abounding in. They axe of Latin origin. Such axe the 
suffixes, (MS, and ose. They denote abounding in, or fall 
of. 

BZBBCISB. 

LATDf. 

MoTTNTAm, a high elevation of land. 

MouNTAiNoiM^ abounding in mountains. 

RiOHTBoiM^ abounding in right. 

Sangihn^ red like blood. 

SANauiNBo««, abounding in blood. 
't "Rovusnous, abounding in strength. 
^^ TsicPBaTUOttf, full of tempests. 

AnoiLLACUEotM, abounding in olaj ; clayey. 

Capagcoim, of large dimensions. 

CuTANBotu^ pertaining to, or affecting the whole skin. 

iNSTANTANEotM, full of thc momeut ; immediate. 

Babohxoua, abounding in, or haying the nature of error. 

OxuENTiTiotM; abounding in,or haying the nature of cement 

YxBB, a word. 

Yxbbom; abounding ia words. 



oua- 



OSK 



• INSTRUCTION XLVl. 

SUFFIXES THAT DENOTE THE PLACE WHERE. 

The agent or person who follows any tmd of business 
must have a place where he pursues it. The words that 
stand for such a place axe formed from the agent by the suf- 
fix, y. The full suffix that denotes the place where, is ry. 
It sometimes naturally denotes also the trades or kinds of 
occupations, and the tbjnqq contained in the place. Audi- 
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tor, for instance, is a hearer, and auditory is the place where 
he hears, and the persons in it. 



SXBBCISB. 



LATIN. 



BY. 



AGE. 



CuTLiBB, one who makes kniyes and other instriiinenti 

OuTLsry, the trade, place where, and things in it 

Gkain, an j kind of com. 

GiLANAfy, the place where grain is kept 
Place CloNssavATOB, a preserver ; one who takes care o£ 
where, OoNSEBVATory, the place where things are preserred, 
plants. 

Aucory, the place where arms are kept. 

NuBStfT, one who nourishes the jonng. 

NuBssry, the place where the joung are nourished. 

AjxoBOJUige, the place where an anchor maj be east 



INSTRUCTION XLVll. 



8I7FFIXBS THAT DENOTE LIKE. 



Besehblakce is sometimes expressed by suffixes ; as, en, 
ic, tie, inej ar, ate, y and oid. Ea is Grothic : end is Grreek. 
The others are of Latin origin. They did not mean like 
originally. It is a secondary meaning, and arises fix)m com- 
parison. En^ for instance, means rnade ^ as in brazen, and 
then Wce^ as in the phrase, brazen face. 



BZBBCISB. 



CK>THIO. 



"SS j lAke ^'^^i ^ plant from which linen is made ; fibres of flax. 
( * FLAZ09I, like flax,' or fibres of flax. 



la 

ILB. 



\uke. 



FLAJLeny like flax, 

XJLTIS. 

CoNB, a figure like a sugar-loal 
CoNic^ like a cone. 
"ELosrile, like an enemy. 
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INE. 
AR. 

ATE. 

OUS. 

Y. 
OID. 



' SxBFBinv an aniiBAl that ereepe on its beOj. 
SsBPKimntf, like a serpent 
LuNor, like a moon. 
OnoDLori like a oirele. 
Globe, a round body. 
Globo^^, Uke a globa 
£1]^^ Globow, like a, globe. 

Saponaoboim, like soap, or haying the nature of aoapu 
Sfonob, a porons marine sabstance. 
SpoNoy, like a sponge. 



StPHEBi^ a round body, or globe. 
BiPBEsaidf like a sphere, or globe. 



INSTRUCTION XLVIII. 



GOKFOUND SUmXBS. 



There are often more tlian one snflfix found attached to 
a word. We often have the first, second and third deriva- 
tive words by the addition of the first, second and third suf- 
fix. Each one requires attention ; but it is the last one that 
gives the peculiar idea of the word. Alphabet, for instance, 
is a compound word, formed by the Grecian names of a, 6. 
We add ic to it, and have alphabetic, like an alphabet. To 
this, we add, aZ, and form the word, alphabeticaZ, pertaining 
to what is like an alphabet. We add the suffix, ly, to this, 
and form the word, alphabettcaZZy, which means like that 
which belongs to what is like an alphabet. 

Such is an instance of a compound suffix. In examining 
its formation, we see that it is composed of simple suffixes, 
the last one always giving the precise meaning of the word ; 
as, alphabet, alphabetic, alphabetical, alphabeticaZZy. 
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INSTRUCTION XLIX. 
THB SU7FIZES THAT HAVE MORE THAN ONB MBANINa. 

Some of the suifixes have more than one meaning. Ate, 
for instance, means (me who^ the act of maJcingy quality of a 
thing, and Wee or resemblance. Thus, gradual is one who 
has taken a degree; narrafe, to make or give an orderly 
account ; temperafe means a low degree of heat, and globofe, 
like a globe. 

These diflferent meanings are easily explained. The 
suffix, in some cases, forms nouns, verbs, and adjectives: 
in others, the same word is used for the act and the product; 
the state and the quality ; the thing which, and the quality; 
the place where, and the practice of some art in it. Two 
things, then, explain them : they form different hinds of words ^ 
or words differently used, 

IZBBOIBB. 

AN, one who ; as, American : pertaining to ; ae, sylyan. 

ANT, HNT, one who; as, merchant ; the <ua of; as, heneYolerU : state of; aa, 
ipendent. 

ATE, one who; as, potentate; to make; as, regulate: quality; as, animate: 
like; as, cordate. 

ITE, one who; as, Rechabtte : to make ; as, nntte : the thing «0&tcA ; as, re- 
quisite : qualittf ; as, oomposttei 

rVE^ one who ; as, capture ; the thing which ; as, relative : that may or can ; 
as^ persnastvA 

ION, the act ; as, compnlston ; the thing which ; as, intimation. 

MinNT, the aet ; as, judgmefu : the thing which ; as, ejectment 

AGE, the thing which ; aa, porterage ; the state of; -as, orphano^A 

CE, the thing which ; as, asaistanee : the state of; as, yigilanee. 

ISM, the thing which ; as, Calvinum : the state qf; as^ sayagum : the act of; 
as, critictem. 

ILE; that may or can he; as, fragife: the thing which ; as projective; pertain- 
ing to ; as, infantile : like ; as, puerile. 
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ICE, tiie thing fohieh ; as, justtctf : the quality; as, cowardice. 

Y, the quality ; as, dew^ : like ; as, bloody. 

RY, the quality ; as, bravery: state ; as, slavery; the place where; 9B, 

nuTsety. 
EN, to make; as, whitm : made of; as^ oakm : like ; as, gold«k 
10, pertaining to ; B&, lytic : like; as, sphem: 
INE, pertcdniug to ; as, crystalline ; like ; as, femintne. 
AR, one who ; as, liar ; pertaining to; aa, solar ; like ; as, tabular. 
OTJS^ abounding in ; as, dangeroiM ; made of; as, fibroiM ; 2tA» ; as, globouc 
ARY, one who ; as, lapidary : place where ; as^ librat^ ; pertaining to ; aa, 

military. 

The suffix, ism, has yarious meanings, and requires a 
particular notice. These may be presented in this place. 

State. BABBAiuwn, the state of barbarians. 
Quality, HEsotmi, the quality of a hero ; or rather, deeda 
Doetrine9j>Ei9mf the doctrines of those who believe in Gk>d as Gre- 
ISM. " ator alone. 

Idiom. "HxBBAian, an idiom, or mode of speech among the He- 
brews. 
ArL GriticMf?i> the art or practice of the critic. 



INSTRUCTION L. 
THB BBLATION OF SUFFIXES TO BADICAL WOBDS. 

The relation between radical words and suffixes is one 
of much interest, and should be carefully studied. It is the 
same relation as that which subsists between a stock and a 
jrafi. 

The radical word, it will be remembered, is one that gives 
rise to other words. Hope, for instance, is a radical word, 
and gives rise to the words hopeful, hopeless, hopelessly, and 
others. 

A suffix is a letter or letters added to a word to form a 
new one with a new meaning. Xess, for instance, is added 
to ca/re, and forms care2e55, csxelesaly. 
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The words, Aope and care^ in these instances, are stocks ; 
and the sufliKes, Jul^ less, lessly, are grafts, taken from 
other words and engrafted on hope and care. As the firuit 
produced in the natural world, is in all cases the fruit of 
the grafts, so the meanings in the world of derivatiye words, 
are in all cases the meanings of«the sufSjces. This may be 
illustrated. Love is a radical word, and stands for that 
feeling which leads us to delight in persons or things. From 
this, I form the derivatiYe words, hver^ loving, hvingly, love- 
less, by the addition of suffixes. All these words have a 
new meaning, and this meaning is expressed by the suffixes. 
Thus explained, the relation of radical words and suffixes 
is easily understood. It is that of the ^xxJc and graft, or the 
seed and the blade, stalk and ear. It is the growth of language 
as seen in words. 

INSTRUCTION U. 



The things about which we think and talk, appear in time 
and place. The sun, for instance, rises in the morning in 
the east, and sets at evening in the west. 

They ever appear at rest or in motion. We mark their 
appearance, and express it by words. Accordingly, we 
speak of the growii of plants. Grass grows. But this 
growth changes. Now, instead of representing the change 
by a new word, we represent it by a change in the form of 
the radical word, growth. The grass ot;ergrows the walk. 
Over, in thJ^case, is a prefix. 

A prefian is a letter or letters added to the beginning of a word^ 
to form a new one with a new meaning; as, close, mdose. 
Prefixes occur in all languages. In some cases, they are 

4 
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prepositioiis or adverbs. In other cases, they are fragments 
of words now no longer in use. 

English prefixes are nxunerons. They are also of a mixed 
character. Some of them are Gothic ; others are French ; 
some are Latin, and others still are Greek. 

They resemble each other. In many cases, the same pre- 
fix appears in aU these languages. The Greek apo^ the 
Latin oft, the French a, and the Gothic of^ or off^ differ only 
in form. They are the same prefix. 

Prefixes agree in another point They represent RESk 
and HonoN in time and place, and may be arranged in 
groups accordingly. The Latin supra^ for instance, Greek 
hyper y French 5wr, and Gothic ewer, all signify rest or motion 
above or over something else in time or place. Thus we 
shall study them. 

They are classified thus : Those denoting motion in time 
and place; best and motion within or between objects in time 
and place; REST and motion out of a place orpcyintof time; 
BEST AND motion without OT beyond a place or point of time 
BEST AND motion before or after some place or point of time , 
BEST AND motion above or below a place or point of time. 

INSTRUCTION Lll. 
FBBnZES THAT DENOTE BEST AJSTD MOTIQH IN TDIB AND PLAGE. 

In and en are the same prefix under two forms. It oc- 
curs in Gothic, French, Latin and Greek, and denotes best 
and MOTION in time and place. 

The n, in this prefix, is frequently chang)^ into other 
letters. In Gothic, it becomes m ; as, embitter : in French, 
m; as, empanel: in Latin, Z, m, r, g ; as, tQude, impose, 
irrigate, ^oble: and in Greek, m; ^ emphasis. It be- 
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oomes m before words b^imung with m^iiP; and ^ t*i £ 
before words b^iimiiig witb thaae letteis. 



■ XSBCISS. 



om < 
EN. 



, a coiiipaiiioiL 
-^ ikiun; one who lodges nifth another in a hoi 
or Gkai^ to earre ar eat on wood or stone. 
Mi|0^ .fihoEATi; to earre or ent tnlQ wood or stone. 
BmBED, to lay or put tnlo a bed. 




qiread out ; extended, 
to qiread ont into Urge dimeTiWons. 
to pnt mto bottles. 



IN. 



A, 

or 



JnoAMnAXT, one who dwells ta a pkea 
InHAsn, to dwell in a certain place. 
InaasE, to drink m any thing. 
iZLmmi^ to ehine imio ; to enli^ten. 
iraiTATi^ to excite heat in body or mind. 
IgsiFTf to nuike into a fire^ 






j^ JE^KKBQT, power in a person or thing ; inherent power, 
or BnMsmOt in a country or people. 
^"^^ SnofRhSBEM, to speak with force ta or on certain words. 



INSTRUCTION LIU. 

yKKriXiW THAT DBNOne BB8T XSD MOTION WlTUiM OB BBTWXBN QBJBOm Off 

TDCE Ain> PLAGK. 

The prefixes, enter ^ inter and intro^ are different forms of 
the same prefix, and denote rest and motion within or 
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BETWEEN objects in time and place. Enter is the French 
form, and is derived j&om the Latin, irUer, It sometimes 
becomes mter. 

■XBB0I8B. 



ENTER, 

OB 

INTER. 



Ewterujs^ to receiye m^Mi the house and treat hotipi- 
WUhin, tablf. 

or InUrLhfMt to weave, or mtermix threads wUhin one 
htfiwem, another. 

/lUMmnr, a yiew hetwteti persona. 



LATOr. 



INTER, i ^V^^^Ms/fi^tfTOEDi; to come between parties to reoondle them. 
IN^O r he^Men, ^"^^"^^'^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ bring wUkin a place; to make known. 



INSTRUCTION UV. 

V B Mni EB TEAT DSNOTB SBST AlfD KOTION FBOM A PLAOI OB POINT OF 

TOCB. 

Ab or a, apOy Oy and of or off^ are prefixes of the same sig- 
nification. They denote rest and motion from a place or 
point of time. It is &om the outside of the place or object 
in it. 

The Greek apo is the root of all the others. Indeed, the 
Latin oi, French a, and Gothic of or off, are only different 
forms of it 

They undergo some changes in being placed l>efore some 
words. P becomes ph ; as, aphelion : and ab becomes a ; 
as, overt. 

* ■XBBCI8B. 

CK>1HI0I> 



( _^ S«r, to fix or place. 
OFF. j Firom. q^^ ^ ^j^^ offfiom another. 



{ 
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^^ A3ATB, to beat ^om or down ; to lessexL 
ilYOiD, to keep A'W&yfrom a thing. 

LATIX. 



ABS^ r Alt9oovi>, to hide firom yiew. 

AB, J -FVwn. ^5«njT, swBj/rom; as, home. 

A. I jPWwL or -^^™*^ turned /rom; disliking. 

DE. [ i^oim ^«PAET, to go away /rom. 



APO, f ^P^^^^-^^^f ^ diBoonrse yrom ; an excuse ^roin Bamething. 

OR < Fnm, AphKUov, from the aim ; the place of a planet most dia- 



{ 



^^ I tant /rom the sim. 



INSTRUCTION LV. 

FBSnZES THAT DENOTE BEST AND KOTION OUT 07 A PLAGE OB POINT OV 

TIME. 

Thb prefixes, ozU, a, ex or e and e^ denote rest and mo- 
tion OUT OF a place or point of time. They refer to the 
inside. 

The X, in the Latin ex, and the k, in the Greek ek^ are 
often dropped, and then tiie prefix ia e alone. Sometimes 
the X becomes/; as, ^ete. 

■XEB0X8E. 
GOTESa 

anrSnui^/ Bbm, to part or divide. 

uui.< vw oj. (j,^^,^ to break out o/a place ; to shine forth. 

VBSNGB. 

Al, <(hUo/. ^dLvBAiD^ frightened oti<^ mind; terrified. 
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latin: 



EX, r JlvoLiiDi; toshutotitof aplaoe 

3 J /w «^ -Baiaas, a going aui of. 

^1*^^-^- jgarLux. a flowing <m< o/. 

£(V I iSKnEMiBio^ from or out from the oentre. 



OB < 

B. 



JBeLoauEi a selection <nU of; a pastoral poem. 
BoaiasiABfaOf one called out of; a person connected with 
Ovt of. the church. 

JSbLDPSi^ a fiailing out of; the darkening or obscuring of 
light 



INSTRUCTION LVI. 

FBDIEX8 THAT DBROTB BB8T AND MOTION WITHOIE^ OB BITOND A FLACS OB 

POINT OF TDIE. 

The Latm prelixes, eoctra and idtraj trans and preterm the 
Greek ^ra and meta, and the French tres and (mtrCj in com- 
position, oiU, denote beyokd, rest and motion on the out- 
side of a place or point of time. 

Trans becomes tra in some cases ; as, ^fodition. 

BXBBOISB. 



OUT. S |iu»^M,^ OuteAGi^ to spoil beyond remedy ; yiolence. 
t^RBSL i •*'^'''"* JVwPiMk to go beyond ; to transgress. 



LATIN. 



EXTBA. f ExtraoxDBXAxi, beyond what is usual 

TTT/TRA. J 1 UHraofr, one who goes beyond what is moderate. 

PSETEbI I^ Pr^fmfATDEAi., itfyonJ what is naturaL 

TRAK ]Pi I ^ 2fhMiiATLANTio, beyond ^t Atlantic 
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f ARA« 

OR 

METH. 



PoroDOz; an opinion betfond what is trne^ or appears aoi. 
ParoBBRASK, an explanation beyond the text ; an explana- 
tion whieh nnfolds folly a passage or book. 
JfetoMioVFHOSEf to change bey<mdf or into another form. 
MethoD, with, or beyond the way ; fnamner of arrangement 



INSTRUCTION LVll. 

THAT DBNOTB BEST AXTD KOTI^ BBFOBB OB iJTKB SOME PLAGE OB 

POINT OF TOCB. 

The prefixes, ante, pre, pros and fore, denote Test and 
motion befobe, and poat, aiteb, some place or point of 
time. 

BXEB0I8B. 



dOIHKL 



AND. 



'. j Befi 



Andsaov, the iron before the fire, or brands whioh support 
<^ them. 



lUENOB. 

AITIE. i Before, AnJeoHMtvm, the room before the chief apartment 



LATIN. 

AfUe(XDESTf that which goes before another. 
Before, AnieoATE, a date before another date. 

PreoKDE, to go before, 
^ After, PosteGUFT, something written after. 



ANTE. 

PRE. 

POST. 



PROS,C ProenoBSB, a ^latmg .brfore ; the plaeing one or more 

om < Before, letters before a word ; as^ Moved. 
PRO. ( FroQRAMMat, something written before. 



INSTRUCTION LVIII. 

PBinZBB THAT DENOTE BEST AND KOTION ABOTBOB BELOW A PLACE OB 

POINT OF TIMB. 

The Latin prefix, super ; Greek, hyper ; French, «ur, and 
Gothic ever, denote above or over ; and the Latin svb, and 
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svhter ; Greek, hypo; French, so or se; and Gothic UTider^ 
BELOW or UNDER a place or point of time. 

One of these undergoes some changes. Svib becomes sue, 
sid^ sup and sue ; as, sticceed, sufSsr^ sup^Bid and success. 



iZEBOIffB. 



GOTHia 



OVER. 
U10>ER. 



{Over, 
Under. 



OtferooiOE to pass wer; to subdue. 
CTndlmtATE, to rate uiufer yalue. 



g^j^ r Q^ SuTCOKasiK, to charge ever much. 

SunLoxmrif to mount above. 

/SojointN, under or through a day ; a temporary abiding in 
SO, sua I Under. ^ place. 



1 



BueoQfB^ to run under ; to come to one's aid 



SUPER 
SUPRA. 

SUB. 



"LLTDX, 

Above, £fi^«rRATU&AL» ahaoe what is natural' 
or over.StqyroaanxDAxat, above the world. 

8ulmAsssf^ under the sea. 

Sucomn, to sink under. 
Under. gfggQ^fff^ to carry under ; to bint any thing. 

£^FOBT, to bear up under. 

8unAB!(, to bear under; hold up. 



HTPER. Above. JBkfperaKmc, one who is critical above measure. 

TTimrk 1 rr « i2^?>0GBiTK, ouc um^n* a mask; one who feigns to be what 
HTK). j Ohdir. ,,, y „„t^ 
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INSTRUCTION LIX . 



PSnnZM THAT DXNOTB BEST OB HOTION ABOUT ▲ ZfJLOl OB POOTT 

OV TDCB. 

Circum, 7mb, peri, amphi and coun^ denote rest and mo- 
tion ABOUT a place or point of time. 

EZBBOIBB. 



CbimiBT, the land aUxmt a city ; a tract of land. 
OOUK. \ AUmL ObwwnL, an aasemblage of men called to oonsnlt oioitf a 

thing. 

lahn. 

CVreumjAGENT, lying tAcut or round. 
. . ^ Oiir0iNiuiAT]»A]3L to aail obovi the world. 

Ambnasn, going about, Borronnding. 
^mFDTATi^ to cnt rmind; to oat off. 



OB 

dROU. 
AMB, 

OB 

AM. 



FEBL 
AMPKL 



obeeb:. 

PmoABDiDii, a ddn round the heart 
PerioABP, a skin about fruit 
^'^^'^ AmpJUrEik'SBx, the place where one can see airwmd; a 
Idnd of circular theatre. 



INSTRUCTION LX. 
FBEnXBS THAT DBNOTE BBBT OB MOTION AGAIHBT, JS FLAOE ASD TOO. 

The Latin prefixes, contra and cb ; Greek, a»tf ; Frencli, 
ocmyvter; and Gothic, gain^ denote rest or motion against, 
in place and time. Cb undergoes some changes of form. 
It becomes oc, of^ and op; as, occur, ^end, oppose. 

BZBBOISB. 
CKOBEG. 

GAIN, •j Agmmt 6^'fiSAT, to fpeak against 

4* 
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is OotaUerpAXi, the part oppoeite or ti ^m n ti . 

LAXOL 



CONTRA, 

OB 

ooirrBO. 



OB. 



OoniroDiai, to speak agcuntL 
. CbfOroms; to tarn agaifut; to dispiite. 
.2 06jxoi; to east againMt; oppose. 
Sk OboDB, to nm againMt: to happen. 
^ Q^mm, a Btrikiiig4^«u<; injury. 

Cjppoai; to plaee agaiiut 



Aiomr i J -w AnH^Osam, one who is Ofotiw* Cairist 
-^^*™ t ^^^'^^ ^niAEonq, against or opposite the Arctie or K^ 

o» 4. or OirftfRApnwv one who 18 agamat a Baptist. 
GA.TH.( dcMMb 



INSTRUCTION LXI. 
i » i M i r i« i THAT DKN(yi9 KB8T AND MOTIOjr THBOTIftH A FLAGS ASD TIIDI. 

The Latin per, Greek dta, and French par, denote 
TEDtouGH, or thorongUy, in plaxje and time. 

SXBBOISB. 



( ^^^^^^ ParDOK, to giye ikraugh; forg^ye. 
I od^ ParAxooin^ tArot^A^ and above alL 



HSR i75knm^;i.'^'^^^*^«o^'P"*'*'^*^ 
^ ^ /'(0fTBOT, made <Ar<n^A> or thor< 



XiATIN. 

thoroughly. 
oi 



DIA. -j 7%raitffk JHaiarmaL, the measure ihniugh a ciroLe. 
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INSTRUCTION LXII. 

f i imuai t&jlt dbnokb b»t ahd mohon tobwabd asd baxskwaxo^ js 

FXAGB ASD TIMK. 

The prefixes, proypros^ pur Bjudjbre, denote rest and mo- 
tion fobwabd; and retro, re and ana> RlOKWASI) or again. 

aZBBOIBB 
OOXBICL 



FOR \^^ll!^F9rwj^,iogp 



•mro J Bu .—J PwiAms, to oaiTj forth or forward; to flteaL 
PUB. I i^nw»«p„,OTi. to go/Mtwfrf after a thing. 



lahzc 



FRO. CJFbrwifd. Pranffn, to moyeybnoorvf ; to adyanoe. 

BJffTBO. J Backward, RetrotrnvE, to go backward 

KE. ^ffotn. -R^PK^T, to strike o^atfi^ or back; to do a^n, 

I BooBDiE, to go ftoeA; 



PBO& 

ANA. 1 



^bnoordl PraBELYTE, one who oomes/oriMinl; a oonyert 

^MOLTBiBi the looBing or aeparatiBg a thing hack to ita 



INSTRUCTION LXIIt. 
PBBFinS THAT DBZSTOTB APABT OB SBPABATIOir Of TIMB AZTD PLAOB. 

Dis and se^ both Latin, denote APABT or separatum in 
time and place. 2>tis becomes (&* before a consonant, and 
sometimes has a changed into/; as, c2^dent 
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SZSBOIBB. 



DIF, 

OB 

DL 

SK 



Apart. 



XHnaLkor, to draw apart; to drnda tli« attentioB. 

DinE^ to drive 49>arl 

JHavuB, to go opofl from the Biibjeot. 
SeoKBK, to go aparL 
SmUaaaai hdfftk cirde. 



JN8TRUCTION LXIV. 
PBKnZBB TEJLT DKNOn IIB9T AHB MOtlOH TOOnHEB, DT TDOB ABD PLACB. 

Cbn and ^^ denote rest and motion togetheb, in time 
and place. Both nndergo clianges of form. Chn becomes 
cOj cog, colj com^ and cor. JShfn becomes sy^ sylj sym. Jvada 
may be plaoed in tliis group ; it means nsab, or side by 
side. 

BZBBCI8B. 



CON. 



JX7XTA. 



Ckmrmn, to eome togdhar, 
OojaaMt to stiek togeUmr, 
inf^ea^OoffNATM, bom tcgethsr. 

OotLEOSt to gather together. 
Ocmmsi, to mix together, 
j^ OoTBOBoajoM, to strengthen together. 
^^ JuxtoBoemoK, a position near with another. 



SYisr. ■ 



iS^THBBiB, a placing together. 
Together, SgmFATBT, a feeling with another, or together. 

Syiu^BXM, letters taken together ; a part of a word. 
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INSTRUCTION LXV. 
PKDIZBB THAT IKDrOTB BUT OB MOTION TO OB UPON, QT UMB JLSD FLAOB. 

Thb prefixes, adf qpi^ a and on^ denote rest and motion 

TO or UPON, in time and plaoe. J.c{ undergoes many changes, 

and appears in the forms of ac^ af^ ag^ al^ an^ op, ar, o^, cU, 

and a. Para means side by side, but is commonly used for 
upon, 

BXBBCIBB. 

ooma 
OS, \ Tborypaik OnwAiDb to turn to; to adyanoa 

LAXDf. 

Adjouff to join to, 
AeaBsms, to giye credit to. 
Afro, to fasten to, 
AffOKBBR, to go to or againat 
AlioTf to assign to. 
To ortipon, Aforxx, to bind to, 

ApF^ND, to hang on or to. i 

ArsxiQAiE, to oUdm to oneseIC 
Amajl, to leap npon, to attack. 
Atmn, to bear witness to. 
AnoKnm, to mark down to. 



AD. 



EPI r 7b or i^90fk JBjphMrB, a writing vpon a tombstone. 

J ZT^xm^ FarcBOE, one who feeds by the tide of another, or who 
^-^^^^^ndebffdde, lives iipon another. 

INSTRUCTION LXVI. 
FBBFIZBB THAT DSNOTB DBSTITUTIOK OV, IN TOCB AND PLAOl* 

Thb prefixes, wn, a, an and in, denote destitution of, or 
-WITHOUT, in time and place. Un sometimes appears in the 
form of in. In takes the form of en, em, t7, ^, and ir. 
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BZBBOIBE. 



GOTBICL 



_, 1 ^'^ ZTfuxnn), to unfasten, and leaye vfUkaut beinff botmd. 
UN. i or ^ 



{ ufi 



IN. 



NON. 
SINE. 



taithouL ^**°®^^» '^^o^t* or T^ot holy. 

LATIN. 

TnAOiTVB, not active ; without aotiTitj. 
y^Qi iinpLAOABLE, not to be appeased. 
or IgvoBLE, not noble ; without nobility. 
wUhaui. Jij^EOAL, not legal 

/mcYXRENT, not reverent ; without reverenoe. 
Not AonsNinT, not an entity, or being. 

BineauBX, without care ; an office without care. 



"^ {■.,». .^ToiL that can not be cut; without diTisbilily. 



i 



A^ J ^fiABGHT, without goyenunent or order. 

INSTRUCTION LXVII. 
FBEFDDBS THA.T DKETOTB WELL OB m^ IN TIMB ANB PLAOB. 

JSuj bene, male and dys, denote wdl or HI, in time and 
place. JSfu and bene denote well ; male and dys, ill or 
badly. 

BZBBOISB. 
LATDT. 

BENE, r WeU. BenevouaoE, a wishing wdl. 
MALE, J 



OB I MaleyoiMtfijs, a wishing f22. 

^^^I^ l*^ Jfa/TRiBAT, to treat i/^ 



Eu. r TFeW. J^fLooiBT, one who praises wM, 

DYa \ BadariU,^^^''^^^ **^ ®' ^^ digestion. 
(^ 'i>y<PHONT, a bad or evil voice. 



INSTRUCTION LXVIII. 
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the relations of words to each other in place and time, and 
give us an interesting view of the growth of language. 

IN8TRUCTIOK LXIX. 

ENGLISH OBTHOBPT AND OBTHO0BAPHT* 

English orthoepy and orthography treat of the spohen 
and written English word. The former addresses the ear, 
and deals in the sounds of our language ; the latter ad- 
•dresses the eye, and deals in the letters by which these sounds, 
are written. 

Orthoejpy and orthography, as thus presented, are closely 
related, and should be almost the same. But this is seldom 
the case. The speaking and spelling of English words 
differ widely. 

The difference between English orthoepy and orthogra- 
phy may be explained. It arises out of the following fects : 

1. We have only twenty-two distinct letters to represent 
the forty simple soimds of our language. See Inst. XXI. 

2. The words of our language have come to us from 
various sources, and retain much of their national form or 
orthography. 

8. The early writers on this subject were guided solely 
by the ear, and were very careless. Many errors have 
come down to us from this source. 

4. Expedients have been devised to mark long syllables, 
and distinguish words that are sounded alike. 

The difference between English orthoepy and orthogra- 
phy, just pointed out and accounted for, has raised some 
difficulties in the way of their study. These difficulties 
require marked attention. They may be presented under 
the following heads or topics: 
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1. Bifierent sounds of the same letter. 

2. Medial sounds, or vocal synonymes. 
8 The doubling of sounds and letters. 

4. Silent letters. 

5. Accent and orthoepy. 

6. Quantity and orthoepy. 

7. Spelling. 

8. Axticnlation. 

9. Enunciation. 
10. Pronunciation. 



INSTRUCTION LXX. 

puririttM ' j p BOxnstM ov thi samb lktisb. 

Thb same letter in English has often more than one 
sound. This is a serious difficulty in learning the orthoepy 
and orthography of our language. Written exercises, and 
the carefiil imitation of those who pronounce the English 
language correctiy, alone can overcome it. 

^The letters that impose this difficulty upon us, should be 
known, and the difficulty itself surmounted by practical 
exercises. 

1. A has four sounds^ aa heard in father, mot, fate, foU. 

2. E has two sounds ; as heard in me or mete, met. 
8. I has -two sounds ; as heard in pme, ptn. 

4. O has two sounds ; as heard in note, not. 

5. IT has three sounds ; as heard in tube, tt^b, bull. 

6. W is sometimes a vowel and sometimes a consonant, 

and has tiie sound of loehy as in torn ; u in drewj nett;, and 

nou^. When followed by h, the h is pronounced before it; 

as, what, hwat ; when, hwen. 

8* 
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7. Y is bolih a consonant and vowel, and has the sound 
of yehy as in ^e, ^outh; and of €, as in cit^, society. 

8. has the sound of s before e, i, 7; as in dtj, centre, 
cjnnbal ; and of h before a, o, u ; as in cake, cut, cone ; of 
sh^ as in ocean, spacious ; and of s, in discern, suffice. 

9. Oh has the sound of tsh^ as in cAurch ; of &, as in 
chorus, and of sh^ as in machine. 

10. D has a flat sound, as in d&ed; also the sound of ^, 
as in crackec2, wipec2. 

11. G has the sound of geh before a, o, u ; as in grave, go^ 
grun ; and the sound of j before e, i, y ; as in jrem, gxn^ 
gryrate. 

12. Gh has the sound of geh^ as in ^%ost ; of/ in lau^A; 
of i in hougrA; or is silent, as in ploug^A. 

13. J has the sound of ddi^ as in jest; of y in hallelii;ah. 

14. L has the sound of h at the beginning, and of el at the 
end of words and syllables ; as in Zull, fip, trave?. 

15. Q has the sound of Tcw^ as in (^ueen. 

16 B has the sound of rha at the beginning, and of or 
at the end of a word or syllable ; as in rap, far. 

17. S has the sound of sek at the beginning, and of ess at 
the end of a word or syllable; as, sip, \qss\ and also the 
sound of 2 in days, besom ; sh in sure, and zh in vision, 
usual. 

18. T has the sound of teh^ as in touch ; of sh in partial, 
and of ck in question. 

19. Th has a hard sound, as in ^in ; and a soft one, as 
in ihmB. 

20. Z has the sound of a gliding zeh^ as in ^on, aone; 
and of sA in asure. 
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9. O, as in, note, lias for its synonymes, oo, au, eau^ eo, ew, 
oa, oCj oUj ow ; 08 ia door, hawtboy, beaw, yeoman, eew, boat, 
foe, mot^ld, shote;. 

10. O, as in not, has for its synonymes, eo, ou^ a; as 
George, cough, what. 

11. 00, as in fool, has for its synonymes, o, oe, ou, wo^ 
u; as in move, shoe, sot^p, ttoo, pull. 

12. IJ, as in mule, has for its synonymes, eu, eau, eu;, iea^ 
teWj tie, ui; as in fet^d, beauty, dete?, adieu, yiew, hue, juice. 

18. IJ, as in but, has for its synonymes, o, oo, eo, to, tbu, 
oe, ou; as in love, flood, surgeon, cushion, prectious, does, 
tough. 

14. 01, as in oil, has for its synonjrme, oy; as in bo^. 

16. OU, as in house, has for its synonyme, oic; ; as in otvL 

INSTRUCTION LXXII. 
THB BOTJBUSQt OT LETTEB8. 

Double consonants sometimes appear in English or- 
thography. They appear in such words as mossy, batter, 
stabbing. If we pronounce these words, double sounds 
wiU be heard. 

This doubling of consonants is somewhat interesting. It 
forms, however, no part of the spelling of such words as 
it appears in. The doubling of the soxmd is an organic 
necessity. It is forced upon us. 

If I sound the word, map, the organs of voice close at 
the seat of the consonant, p; and if I attempt to sound a 
syllable following this, that begins with a vowel, I am 
forced to repeat the j9, as in mapping. This doubling of 
the sounds of consonants is represented to the eye in double 
consonants. These appear in such words as platter^ soul- 
less, tatters, rattle, cattle, pudding, sinning. 
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The doTibling of consonants should be caiefally distin- 
guished firom dovbU oonsonanb. Doable consonants appear 
in compound and derivatiye words, when the root ends 
and the suffix begins with the same letter. This is the case 
in the following words : innate, unnatural, adduce, sea-port- 
town. 

INSTRUCTION LXXIil. 

« 

SQJEBT UnTBBS. H 

Orthography, we have said, represents orthoepy imper- 
fectly. Letters often appear in the written word which are 
silent in the spoken one. This is most frequently the case 
in borrowed words — ^words received from the Rrench and 
Greek languages. 

Silent letters form one of the difficulties in orthoepy and 
orthography. This difficulty yields to written exercises in 
spelling, and the careM imitation of those who pronounce 
our language correctly. 

In addition to what has already been gathered up on this 
subject in the last two instructions, a few more particulars ^ 
may be stated. There are a few silent letters that daim our 
attention. 

1. E is commonly mute or silent at the end of words ; as 
in mine, time, lone, fete. 

2. H is sometimes silent at the beginning of words ; as, 
Aonor, Aour, Aumor. 

8. Q- is sometimes silent; as in pnaw, phlegrm. 

4. B is often silent ; as in com&, debtor, lam&. 

5. Gh is sometimes silent. It is so in drachm. 

6. L is silent before k; as in baZk, cha2k ; and in some 
other words ; as, couH, wouH. 

7. N is silent after m and 1 ; as in hymn, kiln. 

8. P is silent in some words ; as, jpsalm, empty, jpneumatic. 
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■ 

INSTRUCTION LXXtV. 
AOOEHT AND OBTBOBPY. 

If I pronounce the yroxd, presyme^ I lay greater stpress 
upon the syllable, sume, than onjpr^. This stress is called 
accent. ^ 

Accent is stress of voice on a syllable or syUahles of a word. 
This subject has been presented. See Inst/KXY. In addi- 
tion to what was said there, a few more things may be added 
here. 

1. The accent may be on the first or second syllable of 
words of two syllables ; as, argue, worship, f6olish, liar, har- 
p6on, invent, rely^ attain. 

2. The accent may be on the first, second or third sylla- 
ble of words of three syllables ; as, pitiful, merrily ; en- 
deavor, replenish, disable; cavalier, disengage. 

8. Words of more than three syllables, may have the 
accent on the first, second, third, or fourth ; as, incapadtj, 
unfatherly, trigon6metry, experimental, aiidibleness. 

Accent plays an important part in distinguishing a 
large class of words of two syllables, that maybe nouns or 
verbs. The noun has the accent on \h& first syllable; the 
verb has it on the second. 

c6nfine, confime. present, present 

Insult, insiilt. r^bel, rebfl. 

prdtest, protest. d&ert, desert 

INSTRUCTION LXXV. 

QUAKTITT AND OBTHOBPT. 

The quantity of English syllables requires more atten- 
tion than is commonly given to it. The time taken up in 
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pTononncing them differs. In some cases, it is longerthan 
in others. This is quantity. 

Qaantvty is length of time in tittering a syUabk^ and is Jong 
or short It depends npon the vowels chiefly. It depends 
also npon the consonants. 

1. Quantity depends upon the vowels. All vowels are 
long or short. They are long, when they are free to vanish 
away ; as in so, Goto, father : they are diort, when part of 
their sound is cut off; as in robber, bed, pit. 

I.01l« TOWBL8. »HO»T TOWELS. 

A as in father. A as in bat. 

A as in fate. 

E as in mete, ) E as in bed. 

EE as infest.) 

O as in note. O as in not. 

00 as in fool. 

U as in tube. U as in tub. 

The diphthongs oi and ou are long, as in boil, howse. 
AU syUablesin which a long vowel appears are long ; as, tooth, 

It^, Plato. 

2. The quantity, of syllables does not altogether depend 
on the vowels. If it did, short vowels would form short 
syllables. This is not always the case. The words, Un and 
fia^ are short. They become long by- the addition of d; 
as, bind, find. 

Quantity, then, or the length of syllables, is ascertained 
in two ways — ^by the length of the vowels, or by the vowda 
and consonants taken together, 

INSTRUCTION LXXVI. 
SPELLING. 

SPBLLiNa is representing a word by its proper simple 
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sounds or letters. It may be oral or written. I may, for 
instance, spell the word man^ by uttering the sounds of 
m, a, n, or by writing the letters in the following order : 
man. The latter is spelling it by writing the letters that 
represent its simple sounds. It is the only certain way of 
learning the orthography of Enghsh words. 

Oral spelling should not, on this account, be neglected. 
But then it should be oral spelling. The true sound of 
each letter should be given, not as it appears in the alphabet, 
but in the word to be spelled. Instead of spelling cAtn, 
ce, aitchy i, en, the child shoidd spell it thus: cheh, ih, en. 
Oral spelling, conducted in this way, would have a. mean- 
ing and a use. * 

The subject of spelling, as thus stated, has its difficulties. 
These have arisen £rom the carelessness of early writers on 
orthography, and the introduction of many foreign words 
intp our language, with much of their national orthography. 
These difficulties are most readily overcome by written 
exercises. The eye soon becomes fsuoiiliar with the forms 
of words. 

In these exercises we need some directions. These are 
furnished in the following rules : 

1. No rules can be given for spelling radical words. The 
ear and e^e are our guides. 

2. Derivative words are subject to rules, which should 
be Mthfiilly committed to memory. 

THE OlOBSION OF LETTEB8. 
EULB I. 

The final e of a radical word is commonly rejected, when 
the suffix begins with a vowel ; as, sale, salable. 
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mULB II. 



The final i of a radical word is rejected, when the suffix 
begins with i; as alkali, alkalize. 



EULB III. 



The final y of a radical word, when preceded by the 
letter ^ is commonly rejected before a snffix beginning with 
aoTo; as, pnrity, pnritan. 



mULB IT. 



Words ending in er or or, ojften reject the c or o before 
a suffix commencing with a vowel ; as, yictor, Tictrix. 



BULB T. 



Words ending in 2e, preceded by a consonant, reject these 
letters before the suffix, ly; as, idle, idly. 



BULB TI. 



Words ending in afe, reject these letters before the suffix, 
cy; BB, private, privacy. 



BULB YI . 



Words ending in ani or enij reject t before the suffixes, ce 
and cy; as, dependent, dependence; verdant, verdancy. 



TBS DOTmUKG OW LBITSBS. 
BULB I. 



The final consonant of a word of one syllable, preceded 

by a single vowel, is doubled before a suffix beginning with 

a vowel ; as^ spot, spotted ; map, mapping. 

5 
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EULB IL 



The final consonant of any word, accented on the last 
syllable and preceded by a single yowel, is doubled before 
a suffix beginning with a Towel ; as^ occur, occurrence. 



THE OHANOING OF JXTSKBB, 
EULB I. 



The final y.of a radical word, preceded by a consonant, is 
commonly changed into % and sometimes into 6, before a 
suffix ; as, happmess, beauteous. 



EULB IZ.. 



Words ending in / or ^ commonly change / into v, 
before a suffix beginning with a vowel; as, wi/fe, wives, mis- 
chi^ mischietx)us. 

TBE ADDinOir OF IEITIB8* 
BULB L 

Words ending in &fe, take i between b and 2^ before the 
suffixes ity and ities; as, able, ability. 

Suffixes frequently take a letter or letters to connect them 
with the radical. These connecting letters can be learned 
by careful observation alone. 

The rules given above will be of some use in' acquiring 
a correct orthography. And yet, the whole subject can be 
mastered more agreeably in written exercises, the instructor 
pointing out the principles embraced in them as they are 
needed, and showing their application. 



INSTRUCTION LXXVI. 



ArUcuiatum is the joining of the parts of ike organs of speech 
to form the Ttieaniiuj smends of our lanouofie. It readires us 
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three : fedleness^ the omission of some letters and the obscure- 
ness of others. 

1. Feebleness. The air is too often expelled from the 
lungs without any energy. Feebleness marks the sounds 
that arQ made. To remedy this, use the tongue, teeth and lips 
forcibly. 

2. Omission of letters. The omission of letters or sounds 
is a common error. It arises from hurry and feebleness. It 
may be illustrated. It is common to omit d in and ; / in of 
the ; e in believe, delight, every, several, and travel. These 
are only a few instances. 

8. Obscureness of sound. The sounds of the voice are 
in many cases very obscure. One sound is run into another ; 
or what is far worse, a sound is uttered which is unknown 
to our language. All this arises from carelessness, hurry and 
feebleness in the use of the several parts of the organ of 
speech. JE is changed into u, as, moment ; a into u or t, as, de- 
fendmt; o into w, as in mother; dropping jr in ng, as, sleepin'; 
r in far, war; sounding y like e, as cita, society, for city and 
society; and adding r, as in idear, the lawr of. These are a 
few of the many errors that attend upon an obscure enun- 
ciation. 

Exercises in the deliberate and forcible use of the organ 
of speech, are useful in this connection. K carefully ex- 
ecuted, they will remove such errors of enimciation as have 
been pointed out. We give, for this purpose, a few combi- 
nations of consonants : 

1. Clime, blame, flew, spleen, slew. 

2. Brew,^own, dread, spring, stray, shriek. 

5. Bold, hold, gulf, silk, toils, melt. 
4. Gleams, screams, bank, once. 

6. Barb, hark, scar, mast, corks. 

6. Lisp, canst, midst, laughedst, walkedst 
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7. Able, travel, every, several, mwnory. 

8. Sing'st, siii^ smging, weeping, aleepmg. 



INSTRUCTION LXXIX. 
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over the first part with care, he is ready to pause at this 
point, and take a sunrej of his course before he enters upon 
the second part — ^the application of all the materials he has 
gathered np. 

Part of his courseiies behind him. He sees, at the begin- 
ning, the steps by which he was led into orthography and a 
knowledge of its elements. Nearer lie the histories of the 
engrafted portion of his language. The subject of etymology 
is prominent. Terrnmations^ suffiaxs and prej^es rise to view 
again, arranged in groups, the ready materials by which 
thousands of words are to be formed from a few roots. 

According to the computation of some, the entire words 
of the English language, including all the scientific terms, 
amount to the prodigious number of one hundeed thou- 
sand. Perhaps, it is a better estimate, which makes them 

SEVKNTT or EIGHTY THOUSAND. SomC FIFTY THOUSAND 

of these words are derived from the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. 

In the English language there are not more than two 
HUNDRED prefixes, suffixes and terminations; and fifty of 
these, belong to the Anglo-Saxon portion of the language. 
The whole radical words are not over ten thousand. 

It is acknowledged that there are in the English language, 
fifty thousand words of Latin and G-reek extraction ; and 
that not more than two thousand of these are radical words ; 
that thibteen thousand of these fifty thousand come 
from two hundred roots, and two thousand four hundred are 
derived from only twelve roots. For instance, the Latin 
word, traho^ to draWy forms TWO hundred and ten words, 
and^^ido, to make or cfo, five huitored words. 

These statements are too striking to be passed over care- 
lessly. They point out the great importance of a correct 
knowledge of suffixes and prefixes, and their relations to 
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Saxon, with the kindred Gothic^ relates to the heart, home, 
and ihe senses ; the French to law, products of art and 
taste; and the Latin and Greek to the arts and scienoes. 
The blending of all forms a rich langoage. 

These elements await ns in gronps. They are arranged 
under leading topics of thought, such as home, the house, 
farm. At each step we will find assemblages of words. 
The* Gothic, French, Latin and Greek appear in their 
places. Side by side, and connected with things, they 
appear on the printed page. At every step, we will see 
where the Anglo-Saxon, our mother-tongue, was rich, and 
where poor, and from what sources she borrowed the needr 
ful word. Comparisons will be made, and the child, before 
he is aware, will find himself a young philologist 
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words of oTir language. Latham and Trench have added 
mucli that is valuable. The fruits of these laborers are to 
be gathered and stored up for future use. 

CHAPTER II. 
THE 800PE OF THESE STUDISS. 

Study, in aU cases, is nearly the same. It is the placing of 
the mind steadily on a thing for the purpose of examining it 
Such it is in orthography. 

Disarm^ for instance, is to be studied. The mind is 
steadily placed upon it through the senses of hearing^ seeing 
and Umch^ and proceeds to examine it. The word is pro- 
nounced, written, divided into two syllables and accented 
on the second. Thus, dis-drm. It is now analyzed, or re- 
solved into its parts, the prefix, dis, and the radical word, 
arm. The sense of these is next determined. Dis means 
separation, and arm means a weapon, or to Jumish with a 
weap(m. Disarm, then, means to separate, or take away 
arms or weapons. The general, for instance, disarms the 
rebels. The word is of Latin origin. 

In this instance, we have the scope, or extent of studies 
in orthography. The particulars may be separately stated. 

1. Pronunciation. The word is to be pronounced with 
due attention to articidation, syllables and accent ; as, dis- 
drm-ing. 

2. Orthography. The word is to be represented by its 
proper sounds or letters, and the syllables and accent 
marked; as, i^-rant.' 

3. Classification. Words are to be divided into radical 
or derivative, simple or compound; as, leaf leafless; ship^ 
shipwreck. 
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4. Formation. The formatloii of derivative words by 
prefixes, as, t^nkind ; suffixes, as, mind^Z ; and termina- 
tions, as, man's; prefixes and suffixes, as, ungsinh/j de- 
mands marked attention. Compound words are made by 
the union of two or more simple ones ; as, lajp-dog, and^ 
should be analyzed. 

5. Meaning. The sense of the word is to be ascertained. 
This requires attention to every part ; as, unrighteousness^ 
which means in a state not right. 

6. Use. Words have a use in forming sentences, which 
requires notice; as. The ungodly shall not stand in the 
judgment. 

7. National Origin. Each word is to be referred to the 
language from which we have borrowed it; as, author^ 
a word of Latin origin. 

8. History. Words are history, and should be studied 
as such. Attention, in this case, is to be given to their 
origin and growth^ and perhaps, decay. InsuU^ for instance, 
is a Latin word. It is composed of the prefix, in, which 
means upon, and suit, a radical word not used in our lan- 
guage, which means to leap. Lisnlt means to leap upon, 
then to strike against, and now to give offense in any way. 

" The history of words -is the history of trade and com- 
merce. Our very apparel is a dictionary. They tell us of 
the 'bayonet,' that it was first made at Bayonne; 'cam- 
brics,' tiiat they came from Cambray; * damasks,' from 
Damascus ; * arras,' from a city of the same name ; ' cord- 
wine,' or * Cordova,' from Cordpva ; * currants,' from Co- 
rinth ; the * guinea,' that it was originally coined of gold 
brought from the African coast so called ; * camlet,' that it 
was woven, at least in part, oi camel's hair. Such has been 
the manufacturing progress, that we now and then send 
calicoes and muslins to Lidia and the East; and yet^the 
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words give standing witness that we once imported them 
thence; for 'calico' is from Galcut, and 'mnslin' from 
Mosul, a city in Asiatic Turkey." 



CHAPTER 111. f 

» 

THE USE or SUCH STDDDES. 

The use of studies in orthography cannot be hidden 
from any one. By them, orthography is known ; and by 
orthography, we can make the thoughts and feelings of the 
soul vtsibikj and discourse on paper. The transactions of 
business ' can be carried on between persons separated by 
oceans. Time cannot prevent communion. The written 
word Uves from age to age. 

Nor is this all. Such studies, if pursued in the way laid 
down, form a most desirable training for the mind. They 
strengthen all its powers, and aflford much instruction 
about the people, who first used the words which we use, 
as well as about our fore&thers, who borrowed them. 



CHAPTER IV. 
TBB PIiAH or BTUDT LAH) DOWN. 

The studies before us relate to orthography. The ivr>*'' 
words of Q-othic, Celtic, French and Classic origin a 
objects to be examined and known. But these are 
and only useftil, so far as they point out to the mir 
things for which they stand. Failing to do this, tb 
like unmeaning finger-posts. 

Things, then, are ever to be kept before the mi^ 
the words which represent them, learned, if posts' 
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their presence. It is proposed accordingly to retrace the 
steps of the child, as he passed from object to object, and 
picked up the words that form his oral speech. So let him 
form his written language. Things are the c&inJlire& around 
which words are wisely grouped. 

In passing from object to object, the mind observes a cer- 
tain order. Three stages of observation and growth 
ARE APPARENT. These are expressed by things, quali 
TEES and ACTIONS. So the-child observed and formed his 
oral speech. So let him form his written language. Each 
stady will consist of the thing or topic, and the words that 
relate to it. These words, as fix as possible, will be divided 
into three exercises: words that stand for ikmgs^ words that 
stand for juoZi^, and words that stand for odiUms. 

CHAPTER V. 
TBB MODBL LAID DOWN. 

The child learns to plan best in imitating models. They 
are to him as originals. His exercises are copies. The 
model, in the present case, consists of two parts, the Bivdy 
and the prepared study, 

TBI STUDY. 

The study consists of 'groups of words arranged under 
the thing to which they relate. Three groups, when prac- 
ticable, appear. The first consists of nc^nes of {kings ; the 
second, of names of qualities; the third, of names of actions. 
Thus, the hiunan mind naturally gathers up the words that 
compose language. 

In the disposition of these groups, the words axe so 
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I 



L 



arranged as to present to the eye tlie formoMon of deriva- 
tive and compound words. The radical one is given, and 
following it, may be seen the offepring. They are pointed 
out by terminations^ suffixes and prefixes. In addition to 
this, the child is taught the u^ of words, and the Icmguages 
from which they have been borrowed. 

THB AfJTJSCriOMB. 
QOTHia LATIN. 

LoTi^ a leaning forward ; delight in AxATory, pertaimng to loye. 

any thing. 

Does the child loye his parents? 
ly^ lineM 

FKBNOH. OKEEKt 

AnATtfur, a loyer; one who delights Ghabitt, loye in alms; the grace of 
in works of taste. loye. 

-^— — able, abUmai — » 

TBI FBEPABED STUDY. 

AFFEcnoiro. 

OOTBIG. LATIN. 

LoyE, a leaning forward; delight in Aicatobt, pertaining to loye. 

any thing: Axatobial, belonging to what per- 

A child loyee his parents. tains to loye. 

LoyiELT, like loye ; ainia)>le. mtvKr. 

LoYELnm^ the state like loye. Ohamty, the loye of ahns; the graoe 

of loye. 
Crarttabm^ that may or oaa show 
AxateuBi a loyer; one who delights fayors. 

in works of taste. Chab]xablbnxb8» the state of what 

Amateubs^ loyers of works of taste.. may or can show fayors. 

By comparing the study and the prepared study, it will 
be seen at once that the one is an (mtlinej and tihe other is 
ihis (ndltrie filled up. 
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The exercise by wMcli this is done, is simple, but profit- 
able. The child begins to copy the study. When he 
oomes to the question by which the use of the first word is 
shown, he answers it, and shows its use ifi. a declarative 
sentence. This course might be pursued with great advan- 
tage in the use of every word in the exercise, the teacher 
using it in an interrogative form, and the pupil in a declara- 
tive one. In this way, the two most important forms of 
sentences would become familiar, and conversation easy. 

The child proceeds. He joins the UrmincUions, suffi/xes 
mdjprefixes to their radical words, and forms derivative 
ones. These he write? out in full, and defines. While 
doing these things, he attends to the original meaning of 
words, and the languages &om which they have been re- 
ceived. The study is then prepared, and all that it 
teaches, impressed upon the mind by the union of three 
senses— -HSABING, seeing, and touch. 

CHAPTER VI. 
THB COTTBSn OF STUDIES. 

The course of studies, now before us, extends over the 
written words of our language, of Gothic, Celtic, French 
and Classic origin. It wiU not embrace all the written 
words. Many of them are rude. Some of them are &x 
from being agreeable to the ear. Others are too unwieldy 
for ordinary use. All such words are passed over in silence. 
We do not like them, and cannot regard them as proper 
materials for a chaste language. 

The aim and scope of the course may now be stated. It 
is proposed to furnish the child only with comely words. 
It is proposed to do this under every leading object of 
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thouglit, SO that he will have an agreeable and sofficient 
assemblage of words with which to think, speak or write 
about any prominent subject that is brought before his 
mind. 

To secure all this in the most agreeable way, home is 
selected as the point of departure. From this, the child goes 
forth to the wide world. His way Kes among the works of 
Art and Nature. About these, he thinks, and gathers up 
words to express his thoughts. For convenience, and great- 
er ease in study, the works of man and God are divided 
into distinct topics. Such are home, man, the pijbsijits 
OP MAN, NATURE, and GoD. As the child passes over these 
in the study of the words that belong to them, he forms a 
rich language for himself, and at the same time, acquires a 
happy TneOiod of thinking. When the course is ended, he 
finds "the kindred points of heaven and home " united in 
his language. 

CHAPTER VII. 
TBB PLAN OF STUDY APFLIBD* 

The plan of study which the Literary Association haa 
laid down may not be clear to all. In view of this, the 
Association submits the following remarks, with a model of 
studying and reciting the exercises in the second Hand- 
Book. 

THK WOBK TO BS DONS. 

The pupil is about to enter upon the study of some seven 
thousand choice words, borrowed from the Gothic, Celtic, 
French, Latin and Greek languages. The radical words are 
given. The derivative, he must form for himself He 
builds up his own words. These are to be defined b^nAused 
in the formation of sentences. 
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THB PBXPASATION. 



The preparation for this work must be ample. If the 
pMpil has passed careftilly through the first part, he has all 
the materials for his work — terminoMons^ suffixes and prefixes. 
He only needs the radical words and their meanings^ and 
these are given in each study. 



THE APPLIGATION. 



The application of those materials may be made in two 
ways : the oral and the vmiiea. In the oral application, 
the pupil fills up the hh/nks in his mind: in the written ap- 
pUcation, he writes out on his slate or in copy-books, the 
whole exercise, filling up the blanks in writing. 

The plan, in either way, may be carried out in part or 
wholly. 1. The pupil may fill up the blanks, and be ready 
to spell and define the words. 2. He may do so, and also be 
ready to see the use of each word, as the teacher uses it in a 
question and he also uses it in an answer. 8. The pupil 
may be thrown more upon his own resources, and furnish 
instances of the use of each word in carefdlly prepared 
sentences. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
THB 8TUDT. 



Thb study of each exercise will employ the pupil agree- 
ably. If it is pursued orally, he takes his place and begins 
with the first radical word, observing its spelling and mean- 
ing. He then thinks about its use, and applies it. This 
being done, he proceeds to the forthation of the derivative 
words, filling up the blanks and attending to the speUing, 
meaning and use of each word. 

If it is pursued in the written form, he gets his slate or 
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blank book, and proceeds to write out the whole exercise, 
filling up the blanks and attending to the spelling^ meaning 
and use of each word, if the plan is fully carried out ; if 
not, he omits the use. But such an omission should never 
occur. 

THE MODELS. 

The study, when completed, should correspond with one 
of the following models : 

oorma Gabden, an inclosed place for the 

cnltnre of plants. 
Dwelling^ the place where one liyes. tr 



•J!>^««^ Lawn, an open place. 



VIE0T MODEL. 
CKraHIOL 

DwELLZNo, the place where we stey; Gabden, an inclosed place for the 

a habitation. culture of plants. 

DwELLDro-HouB^ the house where we GARDEmes, one who takes care of a 

stay. garden. 

DwELLDro-FLAOB^ tfac placc whcrc we 
stay. 

8B0OND MODEL. 
aOlBKL 

Dwelling, the place where we stay; TiocAer.— Has the American a neat 

a habitation. dwelling-house f 

Teacher. —"ia a hut a dwelling! Pttpt/.— The American has a neat 

Pupil.'^A hus|&is a dwelling. dwelling-house. 

DwELLiNo-HouH^ the house where Dwexueo-flao^ the place of one'a 

▼« stay- abode. 
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Jhaeher.—SkoiM. a dweUing place be Pupil. — Eden was the first garden. 

healthy ? Gabdbnxb, one who takes care of a 

Pupil. — ^A dwelling-place should be garden. 

healthy. Teacher. — ^Was Adam the first gar- 

GABDsir, an inclosed place for the dener? 

cnltore of plants. Pupil. — ^Adam was the first gar- 

Teoieher, — Was Eden the first garden t dener. 

Thiis the pupil proceeds from word to word, studying 
and reciting eacli exercise. 

THIBD XOnSL. 

CKyTHia liAifE, a walk or narrow way. 

.^.^^ ^^ 1 ^ A lane bordered with hawthorn is 

DwxLUNO, the place where one stays : , , 

, , . ' . *^ '' * agreeable, 

a habitation. -.- i* * v j* a 

. , „. . , ^ XI. . 1. 1..X WAiNsooT, a hne of boarding ronnd 

A dwelling is dear to the inhabilr ,, 

^ ^, , , The wainscot in my father^s honse 

DwiLUNCkHouBK the house where one , , 

- ^ IS yery broad. 

, ,., , _ „. , Prop, that on which any thing restSi 

Ible a large dwdhm-hon.e. The prop in the cellar is rtrong. 
DwxLLiNG-Fi.AO% the place of one's 

abode. geltig. 

I prefer a lofty dwelling-plaoe. ^ , , 

GAED.N, an inclosed place for tiie ^^' *, ^^**J P^*^^' f ^*^ ^ 

culture of plants. ^'^^^ "" ^''''^ ^^ * ^^'^ 

The Lord planted a garden eastward A rolling lawn is an ornament to a 

^ Eden. ^^^ „„^ 

Gabdinib, one who takes care of a "^"^ 

garden. I^bjelub^ a kind of lattice-lrork used 

^e employment of a gardener is for plants or screens. 

pleasant The trelliB is made of wire. 

In this way, the remaining part of the exercise is studied. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE BECITATION, 



The recitation may be made attractive. The exercise 
studied according to any of the models, the class is called 
out The teacher proceeds. 



FIRST XODSL. 



Tsaeher. — ^DweUing. Tlfoeher, — ^DwelHiig-lioiifle. 

Pupil — DwelliDg, the pUoe where jPi^ — ^DweUing-honae^ the house 
one Btajs; a habitation. where one stays. 

In this way, the recitation, according to the model, pro- 
ceeds. A spelling exercise closes it. 

SSOOHP XODXL. 

Tlsaeher. — ^Dwelling. PiiptZ^— Dwelling-house^ the house 

PttpiL—^DweXlmg, the place where where one abides. 

we stay ; a habitation. T^foeher. — Bm the Ameriean a neftt 

Thteher.^ls a hut a dwelling t dwelling-house t 

Piipi/^_A hut is a dwelling. Piipt/.— The American has a neat 

2>acA«r.— -Dwelling-house I dwelling-honse. 

So the recitation is pursued according to the second 
model. A spelling exercise may complete it. 

THIRD MODBL. 

2^her, — ^Dwelling. T^Boeker, — ^Dwelling-honse. 

Picjn/.— Dwelling, the place where PvpiL — ^Dwelling-honse^ the house 

one abides ; a habitation. A dwell- where one abides. I like a large 

ing is dear to the inmates. dwelling-honse. 

In this way, the recitation is continued to the close of the 
exercise. 
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A recitation conducted according to the third model is 
both instructive and amusing. As one pupil after another 
is called up to take part in the recitation, curiosity and 
expectation are excited. No one knows when his turn 
comes, or what part he has to take. And then the in- 
stances 1 The character of each mind is laid open — ^their 
associations and habits of thought are seen. The teacher 
gains clearer views of their minds, and each pupil is mutu- 
ally benefited by the labors of his class-mates, whether 
those labors are failures or triumphs over difficulties. 
Time, too, passes agreeably. Nor is there as much of it 
required in one of these recitations as in the ordinary ones. 
The preparation is so thorough as to make the recitation 
easy and rapid. In addition to all this, it should be re- 
membered that the recitation is an exercise in reading^ and 
is admirably adapted to cultivate the voice, since the 
instances are the pupils' own thoughts, and are more likely 
to be read with proper inflections and tones than the 
thoughts dl others. 

CHAPTER X. 
HOME. 

The word, Acwie, in Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, French, Latin 
and Greek, has nearly the same meaning — a closed place. It 
agrees with Eden, the first home of man. 

Home now commonly means a residence vnik those we love. 
As such, it appears in every possible degree, and in all pos- 
sible circxmistances. The homes of our Saxon forefathers 
were pagan. So were those of the Goths, French, Latins 
and Greeks. They all became Christian. The gospel 
makes true homes. 

The objects and words of home are now to be taken up, 
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linked together, studied, and laid up for life in connection 
with suitable words. 

riRST STUDY. 
HOME. 

Th£ Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek languages 
contain no word that exactly expresses the meaning of our 
word, HOME. It means more than a house, or an abode in ^ 
some settled place. It refers chiefly to the abiding of the 
soul with what it loves — ^the repose of the affections. For 
this, we are indebted to the Bible. The Saxon part of our 
language alone contains words under this head. These have 
already been given in the Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Or 
thography. 

SECOND STUDY. 
HOirsB. 

The word, house^ has the sense of covering^ and in most 
languages affords the first notion of home. Caves, tents 
and mud- walled huts were the first habitations of men. The 
city of Eome had its beginning in a village of such huts. 
The home of the first man is an exception : it was a garden 
of delights. Its name was Eden. 

■ ZBBOISB I. 
NAMES OF THINOS. 

GOTHia Gabden, an indosed plaoe for tha 
DwxLUNO^ the place where we stay ; culture of plants. 

a habitation. «•, one who 

Were cayes eyer xiaed as dwell- Lane, a walk, a narrow way. 

ings 9 Waznboot, a line of boarding roimd 

houH, the honse , waUa. 

"plaee, the place ■ Prop, that on which any thing resiii 
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times these were very simple. It is so still in many coun- 
tries. It is also otherwise. The rooms in some buildings 
in Europe amount to the number of ihree hundred. 



E Z E B I 8 B 

NAMES OF THINGS. 
GOTHIOL ntXNGH. 

Window, an opening to admit air. Laitice, a coi^ering of lath. 
Had the ancients windows in their Jamb, a supporter ; the side piece of 
houses! a door or fire-place. 

hliiiidt a screen or cover Pani^ a square of glass for a window 

-frame, any structure for a Sash, a window-frame. 

-gliua, panes of glass for makers one who— 



wuhy the frame for Niomt^ a nook or recess in a walL 

Shuttbb, a defense, or covering for a Lintki^ the head piece of a door or 

window. window-frame. 

Shinqlb^ a thin board for roofing. Wichdet, a nanrow gate or door. 

Rail, a ))ar ; a piece of timber extend- Parlor, a room in a nunnery where 

ing from post to post. ^^^ nuns spoke ; a reception room. 

Lobby, an arbor; an opening before a Baltotradk, an indosure for stairs, 

^^^^ altars and balconies. 

Daiet, the room where milk is set for Galleet, a covered wing of a house ; 

cream. - . _ ^ 

a place where works of art are 



-maH the woman who 



kept. 



Yane, something extended ; a slip of ^ ,, , 

J . r v • 1. au Coeridoe, an open gallery round a 
wood or iron for showing how the , ., ,. 

. , , , ° building, 

wmd blows. _ , ,. i . , • 

Balcony, a platform outside of a win- 



OBLTIO. 



dow. 



Panei^ a piece of, wood inserted into 

Gabbet, a tower ; the room next the ^ frame 

^ • . ■ , Ghambeb, a room in an upper story. 

Lath, a thm board to support the ^., ^ „^^«« 

» '^■^ ■ — : tnaiOf a woman ■' 

P *® ^' , , PiLASTEB, a square column, or half 

OoBNEB, the space between the meet- ^^^ 

ing of the waUs. , ^_^, 

° LATIN. 

Gable, a fork ; the triangular part of 

the end of a house. Poeto/, the frame- work <^ a door. 
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CoRmoRf the projeotioii that borders Bboess, an opening ont of a room. 

the ceiling. Gkllab, the room under the house. 

JjSBaary, a room for books; some- DoBMitary, a place .or room to sleep 

times an entire honse. in. 

■ an, one who CLOSEr, a private room or receeSi 

ToBBXT, a litUe tower; an eleyation Ezieriob, the ontside. 

on a building. iMTEaiOB, the inside. 

FOURTH STUDY. 

KINDS OF HOUSES. 

There are various kinds of houses, distinguislied mainlj 
by magnitude, style and "use. Egypt and India, in ancient 
times, reared massiye struotures ; Greece excelled in beauty. 
At present, we find in our own nation, tbe style of all 
countries. The taste of the Egyptian, Greek, Saracen, and 
the age of Elii^abeth, adorns the same neighborhood. A 
good taste in houses is a means of instructing the nation. 

BXEBGISB I. 
NAMES or THINCHS. 

Gorma e r < 

„ ,, . , Pbxbon, a place of confinement ; a 

Hut, a small coyenng ; a mean honse. ... 

Do many of the Irish live in hnts f 

QKUOQ, Bastcue, an old French castle con- 

Booth, a lodging honse; a house verted into a prison. 

built of rough boards. Dunqron, a dose, dark prison, for- 

Tent, something stretched ; a lodge ^'^^ connected with casUea 

made of canvas. Pillort, a frame of , wood where 

criminals are punished. 

FBBNOB. Manor, a country gentleman's house ; 

Cabin, a cone-like hut; a rude cot- » ^^e mansion. 

tage. Ghatbaxt, (that-io^) a castle. 

JaU) a cage or cell ; a house for crimi- Palaob, a large house ; the residence 

nals. of a king or noble. 
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KxNNEL, a house for dogs. OwnoK, a house, or room, where buai* 

CiiADxi^ a place of defense in or near ness is transacted, 
acitj. DoiaciL^ a mansion, or dwelling- 

place. 
FoBTBESfl^ a stronghold; a place of 
AcADXicT, I. a grove at Athens ; a high defense. 

school Stabu^ a fixed place; a honse for 

Hosmo/, a house for strangers; a cattle. 
house for the infirm and poor. Mansion, a dwelling ; a large house. 

BZBBCI8B II. 

NAMIS OF QXTAUmS. 
QOTHIGL LATIN. 

NASty, wet^ filthy. OompoBSTR, made of parts; a style of 

e r, est • building made up of the Ionian 

QoTHu^ pertaining to the Goth; hay- and Corinthian, 

ing pointed arches and clustered Iwsxioate, folded in ; full of wmdingn 

columns. /StmFij^ without folds; plain. 

Tight, dose, admitting little air. «*, eit, y — - 

er, est 

. ^^ GBXBEK. 

ISXNGE. 

Amy, open to air, spacious. GREOtan^ of the nature or style of 

Angden^ old, of olden times. Greece. 

MoDXKN, recent^ of late timea Ck>]iiNTHuif^ pertaining to Corinth; a 

NoBLB, stately. delicate order of building. 

e r, est Doaie, pertaining to the Dorians; a 

BoToZ, belonging to a king. simple and strong style of build- 
PBiNOB/y, like a prince, in the style of ing. 

a prince. Ionu^ pertaining to the lonians; a 

Plain, eyen, without ornament - slender and mijestic order of build- 

tff, est — ing. 

FIFTH STUDY. 

SELIGIOUS HOUSES. 

Eeligious houses liave received marked attention in all 
countries and ages. Thej have stood as sacred things among 
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the liabitatioiis of men, instmcting the world. The temples 
of India and Egypt were once their glory. The temple of 
Solomon was splendid. Greece made the abodes of her 
gods beautiful. Christians, too, have taste, and have reared 
excellent buildings to the Lord of heaven and earth. 
Churches are monuments of taste, as well as houses for 
preaching, prayer and the other ordinances of the Christian 
religion. A noble edifice is instructive. 

BZBBOISB I. 
KJOtm or THDf Gflb 

Gorma Tabebnaou^ a moyable bmlding; a 

Pew, an indosed seat in a cIinrolL place of worship. 

Had the Saxons chnrehes before Oonyemt, a place where monks or 

ihej conquered England f nuns reside. 

YBxsoB» VxBiBT, a room attached to a church. 

, , , At.tar , a hish place for sacrifice : a 

Abbkt, a house where monks or nuns * _ "T, *^ ' 

.J sacred table. 

■n V • 4. • • ^ 4, f Pulpit, a raised place for reading the 

Font; a basin containing water for ..„,•«,, Jl 

, ^ Word of God and preadiing. 

baptism. _ . '^ . r 

., '^ , V -u- V J Obgak, an mstrnment; the largest 

MosQuiL a house where Mohammed- . ^ . „ . « • 

- . ^ - wmd mstrnment of musia 

ans worship God. 

SxpDLOHBK a place where the dead _ , ' , , ^ 

Faio^ a temple; a place sacred to 
repose. . . 

Tkmful expanse ; a building for ^ ^ , v i ^ t. . 

., ^ ° CatBSDJtal, belpnging to a chair or 

LATOr. seat; the chief church in a diocese. 

CeApm, a hood ; a place of worship. BAprraiwy, the place in some churches 

Clobtbb. a house inhabited by monks "^^^ baptism is administered. 

or nuns. 

IXIB0I8B II. 
NAKBB OF QUAUTOB. 

nxsca. BkOBMd, separated from what is com* 

Qfmmoved, famished with cnshions. mon ; holj. 

YvmaabUf made sacred by religious ^y, ne$8 — — 

memories. Monas^ pertaining to monks or nuna 
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LAiiK. DeDiojoxd, deyoted to God; oohm- 

crated. 
SxATfti liinuBhed with seats. ^.<i»ir 

ProFAjsjui, made common ; treated 

with yiolence. GHBiman, pertaining to Christ. 

Pagan, heathenish, gentile. JSccLBsiAsticalf pertaining to the 

ishf iam church. 

6bn8ECKATB(i^ made sacred by rites ; MovKish, monastiti^ somewhat like a 

dedicated to sacred tises. monk. 

SIXTH STUDY. 

FtJBmruBE. 

The word is of French origin, and means what is put on. 
It includes all things necessary for the convenience and com- 
fort of housekeeping. The Saxons called such things house- 
hold-stuflf. 

. Furniture, in ancient times, was very rude. The mat or 
stool was the common seat. Now it is rich in the extreme. 
Country cottages are better fdrnished than the palaces of 
laany andent kings. Man is advancing in taste. 

BZBBCIBBX 
NAMB OF THXNGHk 

ooiHia RocBJS, «. the cnnred wood on which 

_. _ " ,•,,,. • chair or cradle rocks. 

Jii^ * Ml e«ili«> ye«.d for holding ^^ ^ , ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ y^ 

qnors. , , , „ . Ladu^ a bowl with a handle to lift 

Were jngs used by the Saxons? fluids. 

ftroHM, .. Ml earthen Te««I with a ^^ , ^^^. ^ in^niment for 

^*P*^^ , , , . , opening or breaking flax or wool. 

Tub, «. an open vessel formed with 

staves and hoops. 
Hoop, «. a band of wood or metal 

for binding staves. MATiBasfl^ «. a bed stuffed with mots 

Poxxi^ «. an iron bar for stirring a or hair. 

fire. PftONo^ «. the tine of a fork. 
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Taxkabd, 8, a drmkiiig yeBeel with a 
cover. 

Gbidibon, 8, a grated yeesel for broil- 
ing meats. 

Fin, s. a pointed instmment made of 
■wire. 

Spoon, an utensil made of wood, 
horn or metal, with a bowl and 
handle. 

Baskxt, a yeesel made of twigs. 

», -maker 

F&KNCH. 

Qbaib, a high platform; a kind of 
seat 

9, les8 

man, one who presides in a 



company. 
Btjbeau, a table ; a chest of drawers. 

jc, more than one 

Skillet, «. a small kitchen yessd. 
GoBLBT, «. a drinking yessel without 

a handle. 
Basin, s. a hoUow vessel like a dish. 
Pot, 9, a metallic vessel for the 

kitchen. 
TowKL^ 9, a doth for 'wiping the 

hands. 
Napkin, 9. a cloth used for. wiping 

the huids at table. 
Gbuxt, 9, a small bottle for holding 

vinegar. 
Caldron, <. a vessel for heating 

liquids; a great kettle. 
CouoH, «. a bed. 
Brush, <. an instrument for cleaning 

things. 
CusmoN, 9, a stuffed bag for a seat 
Tabl^ 9, a flat surface ; an article of 

fdmiture. 

r,d<ah,book,bdl,kMid,uak^ 



Match, a combustible body used to 
light a fire or lamp. 

Ranger 9. a cast-iron apparatus for 
CQoking. 

ScBKKN, «. any thing that cuts o£^ as 
heat 

Ghaug^ a cup or bowl; a sacra- 
mental cup; 

Gasx^ 9. something closed; a box or 
covering. 

harden, to harden the outer side. 

«, ed, ing 

Lamp, «. that which shines ; a vessel 
used for burning fluid to give 
light 

GHANDKLter, that which gives candle- 
light; a frame with branches to 
hold candles. 

FoBNAG^ an arched place for fire; a 
place where strong fire may be 
made. 

LATIN. 

ScuTT^tf, 9. a diah-like pan. 
TlTKNsiZ, any vessel made for use. 
Fenb^t, a defense round a fire. 
GANSTcr, a small box or case. 
Garpet, a covering for floors and 

stairs. 
PioTURii^ a painting. 

' 'framB, -gallery — 



Barosoope, that which discov«n 
weight ; an instrument for fin^^iiig 
the weight of air. 

Barometer, an instrument for mei^ 
suring the weight of the atmos- 
phere. 

ie ■ 

Tbsrmombtbb, an instrument for mea- 



suring heat 



4cal 
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ZBB0I8B II 



HAXU or QVALfXEB. 



G01BIOL 

Downy, partaking of down; soft. 
Slzgbt, weak, feeblei 

er,ett 

GLtTMBT, short and tbiek; awkward 
/y, neu 

COBLTIGL 

TjTmbtbb, eaailj' bent^ pliable. 

n ets 
FuxBT, weak, slight 



BvLued, soiled or olonded. 
Uh , not 



Safe; free from danger. 

(y, /y, nesa, -guard, -keeping 

PioruRiBBQU^ the pleasing beanly ol 

a picture^ 
— '• /y, ness ^— — 

LATIN. 

Tabulot, pertaining to a table ; like % 

table. 
SoLar, pertaining to the son. 



OoBjki^ made of eoraL 

tfw; — ^— 

Aflnta/, belonging to a star. 
l amp 



SEVENTH STUDY. 



THE FAIOLT. 



The fitmily naturally succeeds the f urnislied house. The 
word denotes an assembly^ and is applied to any number of 
persons living in one house under one head. It is also ap- 
plied to the nation, church and human race. 

Marriage gives rise to the family. The gospel sanctifies 
and elevates it. "Wherever the gospel comes, there woman 
is honored and children trained in virtue. 
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Imtah^ that whioh speaks; a little 
child. 



g; 



•9, ile^ like, cy 



QjsL, a female child. 

9, Uh, iahnestf iMy — ^— 
GsBMAN, a brother; a first cousin. 



Obphan, a child who has lost one or 

both parents. 
t^age 



BZBBGI8B II. 



NAXBS OF QUALrmS. 



QOKBia 



WiOKED, declining firom what is right ; 
haying an eyil nature. 
Do wicked persons liye oot their 
liyesff 
— — fy, new — 
Shabby, litUe, mean and dirty. 

tf r, Mt, ly, ness -^— 
TBBiFiy, prosperous; also, frugal 
— — er, e$t, ly -^— 
WoBSHy, possessing worth, yirtnous. 
tf r, ett, ly, ne$s ' 

CBLIIO. 



Fbbi^ smart, brisk. 



BiCB, wealthy. 
er, eft- 



FoBKGV, of another nation. 
e r, ne88 

East, smooth and flowing. 

&r, est, ness < 

PatbenoZ, pertaining to a fatheri fa- 
therly. 

— ig — 



Matebno/^ pertaining to a mother, 
motherly. 

'y 

FaATBBNo/, pertaining to a brother, 

brotherly. 

ly 

LATDT. 

PiouB, godly, or honoring God. 

ly, 'fninded -^— 

PooB, needy. 

er, est, ly, -house, 4afBS — 
Opulent, rich or wealthy. 

ee 
HoNOBoi/e, of high rank; much e^ 

teemed. 

y,ness 

IS Alive, pertaining to the place of 

birth. 
FAicniar, pertaining to a family ; eaaj 

in conyersation. 

——ly,ity 



XjBBJsnan, pertaining to Christ 
Zeaums, full of warmth or ardor. 

Jy 



BTCTDnis m omstoaBAFHr. 



■ ZIBQIBI III 
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LATIN. 

JPr<mj>M, to B66 beforehand; to sup- 
ply ooming wantq. 

1, ed, ing 

PrcTEOi, to cover over ; to guard. 

M, edging, or . 

AduomBB, to giye warning to, to teach 
by warning. 

et, ed, ing 



Adoxs, to drees, to set o£ 
8, edfing^ 



Sghooi^ to teach agreeably. 

i, edging 

OateaaisE, to sound down, or teach 
with the Yoice ; to instruct by ques- 
tion and answer. 

;d^ing 



NINTH STUDY. 



FOOD. 



Food is a prime interest. It is the first care of the house- 
hold. In the early ages of the world, it was supplied 
abundantly in the fruits of the earth. Flesh was not eaten 
till after the deluge, A. M. 1656. Food is now a luxury. 
Commerce brings to our tables the productions of all cli- 
mates. But luxury in food is attended by a dread retinue 
of diseases. 



BZBBGI8B U 



VAMB OF THINGS. 



GOTESOL 

Case, a small flat mass of baked 

dongh. • 

Did the Saxons use leayened 
cakes ff 
Bun, a kind of oake. 
Gkullbb, a ourled cake boiled in fat 
Slio% a thin broad piece of bread or 

meat 
DuMFUNO^ a mass of boiled dough. 
Flapjack, a pancake^ or apple-puff. 



DjbbgSi the sediment of liquors. 
MuvFiN, a spongy cake^ baked on • 

griddle. 
SouBKBom^ cabbage preserved in 

brine. 
"PioKua, an J thing preserved in salt^ aa 

a cucumber. 
Tabt, an acid pie. 
WniE, the fermented jidee of grapes. 

mereharU, -gUuSf -Mbbe r 

Qame, animals taken in the ehase. 
SNAOK,abite; hastj repast 
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Qn, (from G«DeTB,) & dutilled drink Mutton, the fl«ah of shaep. 
■MDtad Tidi oH of juniper or tnr- Tiu, the fledi of a oal£ 
ptotine. FoKK, the meat of the iwine. 

CiDEB, a drink made of apple jnioe. 
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^^"^ mortal, the food of the goda ; alio 

Neotab, the drink of the goda; a any fliing pleasant to the taste and 

pleasant drink. gmelL 
ilmBBOfiiA, that whioh makes im- gl 



BZBBCIBB II. 
KA1IS8 OF Q17ALIXII8. 
GOTBia 



ULTDX. 



SoANTT, narrow, small, or little. Crudiv raw, not cooked. 

^ "Was the meal scanty? ness, ity 

Staijb; settled, tasteless from age. PoKoen^, sharp, as an acid. 
er, €8t cy 



GELTia 



Gbibp, easily crumbled. 



Dadttt, nice, pleasing to the taste. Sumptuous very costly or expensiye. 

iy_ 

KBBNOB. Abstemious^ withdrawing sparing in 

Mtjbtt, monldy or sonr. _ 

LBAYSNtfd^ made light by fermenta- ^' 

tion. 

JJn GREEK. 

Gbxast, oily, nnctuons. Gistbio^ pertaining to the digestiTa 

iy, new ■■ juice of the stomach. 

FLAvoE^d; scented so as to affect the SAOOHARtfw, pertaining to sugar. 
taste and smelL 



BZBBOIBB III 
HAMEB OF AOnOm. 

GOTAic g if^ ing 



Mash, to break into a confused mass. CRiniBLE, to break into cramba. 
ed, ing «, d, ing 

Can you mash an apple f Suoi^^ to cut into thin pieoea. 

Laos, to need or want ; to be desti ■ ■ 9^ d, ing ^-— — 

tute of. 



gnmrsa is OBirHoaiiAFHT. 
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• 

food. Wliat shall we eat, and what sail we driiik, and 
wherewithal shall we be clothed? are daily questions. 

Clothing -was once simple. We read of aprons of fig 
leaves and coats of skin in Eden. Now, we hear of shawls 
valued at fawr hundred dollars. Commerce ministers to the 
tastes and feshions of men in this respect. Clothing has 
become one of the luxuries of Ufe, and, like all luxuries, 
brought with it disease and foUy. 

EZEBGISB I. 
MAMBB OF THINGS. 

GOTHxa Ribbon, a narrow web of silk. 

Loop, the doubling of a string. 

Mwr, adok gloTSB ; a ootot for the j,,^^^,,^ ^^j . ^^q^,^, of woollen 
hands made of fur. yarn. 

Are muffs used in warm counlmesi p^j^^ ^ ^^j^ ^ j^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ 
Skirt, the lower part of a garment shirt 

Shim, a loose garment worn next the rj^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^ 

^^^ J* Stogeino, a garment for the foot and 

Flqunoie, a narrow band of eloth ^eg, 

sewed to a skirt Tbowsxbs, a loose garment extending 

J[KEinN, a coarse jacket from the waist to the ankle. 

Fob, a pocket for a watch. Gk)Gom), a kind of spectacles used to 

Flap, the part of the coat from the ^^^ squinting. 

hips downwards. Cjlog^ h wooden shoe. 

Gaetee, a string or band to tie the Clasp, a hook for fastening any thinft 

stocking. as dothes. 
RuvFLE, a puckered article of dress. 

FRENCH. 
GELTIOL 

Festoon, a tie; a garland or head 

RtJirr, a piece of plaited linen worn dress. 

round the neck. Gobtuiib, custom ; a mode of dress. 

Gown, a woman's outer garment Gabb, looks ; and then dress as it ap- 

Apron, cloth or leather worn on the pears. 

front of the bod j. Gmsi; appearance ; and then dreflf 

TiflBtfi^ a fringe ; a hanging ornament like another. 
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OAiofltNT, ornameat ; an; dotiiing; Csaflr, a wTe>tb for the bead. 

BoNHiT, a corering far the head. Vest, a body or waist garment. 

HnTEH, a bind of glove for the hand. uri, ganaents or clothing. 

Coat, that which ooyera ; an outer Bnsi, a piece of ateel or whalebone 

garment. ' ^ worn in etajs. 

Ovar GcssTT, an angular piece of cloth. 

QAim', a shoe that extends to die Fattik, a wooden shoe worn to keep 
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Fine, thin, delicate. Rttbtmv pertaining to the eoimtiy; 

CTf est simple or coarse. 

BEAirfi/W,having qualities that please. Dboorom, decent, or suitable. 

Neat, dean, not tawdry. • /y 

■ er, esty ly . 

Bunable, that which becomes a per- obkkk. 

®^"* Obnatb, adorned, beautifnL 

BZBBOXSB III. 
NAHEB OF AOnONS. 

^^y^Bsxk Plativ to put in folds. 

Oemple, to draw together m dose I ^ *"^ ', 
fol<jg, . Clasp, to fasten with a hook or daspi 



I>o hidies crimple their collars ? "Z ^ ^* **^ 
T . U n to nnl 



-, to unfasten 



Ruffle, to contract into plaits. I *' ^ *'^ 



^ 0d; ing er Tassei^ to adorn with tassels. 



» — » —iff '• J ^ • 

MiTFFLE, to cover or dress warmly. ' ^ 

■ <4 t«^ 



FBIENCH. 



TiOBTEN, to make dose. 

ed, ing Brtjbb, to clean by brushing, m 

Rayei^ to tear out^ or unweaye, as a dothes. 

thread. «^ ed, ing 



^ ing ScaiEEN, to separate or keep ofl; tm 

DioK, to coyer, adorn. <^ol4' 

«, ed, ing • «, ed, ing 



I>Bi88» to deck the body. 

Dangl^ to hang loosely. «*> ^ ing • ■ 

s, ed, ing Mask, to coyer the face. 

Gabteb, to tie with a string or band. ^ ^ *^9 



-«, ed, ing Rob^ to adorn with a long gown. 

■^ «4 ing 



osLTia En ^ ^ «J ing 



_ , . , Eqtop, to fnmish, as a soldier. 
Darn, to mend with a thread. •.^ttf^.m^K 

-' ing 
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Dump, «. dumb, gloommess. Quiet, rest; Btate of a thing not m 

ishy i$hly — motion. 

BouNoiE, a leap or spring. ude, est * 



• YiQJLance, state of being watchfoL 

coELTia OcouRRence, the act or state of be- 

• 

BUp, what comes suddenly; fortune. « xi. . . . i. , 

"^ JKeouBS/mcef the act or state of be- 

FRKNOH. coming again. 

AdoEXEnce, the act or state of deay- 

Troubli^ b, that which disturbs; an ing to. 

affliction or sorrow. OonFLuenee, the act or state of flow- 

"Eass, rest in a quiet state. ing together. 

y, er, est ObffntMctff the state of fixedness. 

*^*' 1 ^o*- — — ZoBor, that which wearies ; work. 

ChancoSi that which befalls unexpect- 
edly. OBEEK. 
LATIN. 

Enebgt, force, or actiye power. 
Aorion^ the act of doing ; any thing Pause, a ceasing from action for a 
done. time. 



EXEBCISE II. 

NAHES OF QVAUKOBS. 

GOTBia FBENOH. 

Bash, hasty, without deliberation. , Quorr, still and secure. 

w, est, ly, ness CTn , not 

QuEEB, odd, singular. BaAyi;, daring. 

ir, est, ly, ness ■ e r, est, ly, ery — 
Habsh, rough, seyere. 

-er, est, ly, ness . latin. 



Bbowbt, heavy with sleep. 

I ly^ ness ViGiLatU; continuing to be watohfdL 

LA25T, not disposed to action, inactivet ^*«^'*«'«» «»* ^ opinion. 

— /y, ness Mutb^ dumb, without the power of 

words. 

OELTIO. (y**^ 

PuBii^ pertaining to* the people; 
Bbuk, liyely, spirited. eommoiL 
er, est, ly, ness ly^Uy 
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Qdiyxb, to shake or trembla 

s, ed, ing 

QoiT, to leave. 

LATIN. 

Ebb, to wander from the way. 

ei^ed^ing, or 

Yez, to irritate or make angry. 

e», edf inff, ation 

Tempt, to draw to an eyil act 
— — », ed, irtfff atiim 



liABOBy to weary with effort; to 
work. 



Mnno, to ape, or imitate. 
■»,ed,ing,ry 



Pbaotibe^ to act or maka 

i^ edging 

Pause, to cease from action for A 

time. 
8, edging 



CHAPTER XI. 



MAN. 



Man, yery early in life, bec5omes the absorbing object of 
thought. As soon as the chUd has learned to look upon 
home, and the things of home, he fixes his young eye and 
heart upon man. Man, in those who lore and wait upon 
him, has his chief attention. From these he proceeds to 
notice the visitor and the stranger, teaching us that there is 
something within him directing his r^ards to man as the 
lord of this world. Thus it is written concerning God: 
" The earth hath he given to the children of men." 
• Man is now to be studied, and the words that relate to 
him, gathered up and stored away for daily use. 

THIRTEENTH STUDY 



MAN. 



Man, at the present time, appears in great variety upon 
the earth. He differs in color , form, size, intelligence, rdigion 
and civilization. It is only the difference of variety. The 
Bible and true science declare that man has a common 
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origin, and that his first home was in Central Asia. There 
are about one bUlioQ of men at present on the earth. 



IM 
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JAxsisteTf the less who guides; the 
one who seryea 



LATDT. 

Boy, a male child ; a joutJi. 

i sh, iahnesSf hood 
OtJXL, a female child; a young wo- 
man. 

Uhness, hood 



Abt» strength, practice of skill. 

istf iaan 

Idiot, a natural fooL 
Person, an individual man. 

o^ a//y, ality 

Dmaiple, a follower ; a learner. 
MiBEB, a miserable or covetous per- 
son. 



■^y 



EtaQBant, one who quits one coun- 
try for another. 



Immajiant, one who moves back into 

a country. 
Vorai^, one devoted to any servioci. 

CrBXEK. 

Apoffnjtf one sent; a person who 
saw the miracles of Christ 
s , ship — ^— 
Mdcu^ one who imitates another. 
Mabttb, one put to death for adher- 
ing to his cause. 
-Sf dom 
Crvic, pertaining to a dog; a surly 

man. 
Patbio^, one who loves his country. 

Um 

AcooMSjjoB, one joined with another 
in crime. 



BZEBOISE II. 



NAXES OF QUALmiB, 



OOTHIO. 



Odd, singular in numner. 
Are some men odd I 

er, ett, Zy, neu ' 

Rash, hasty. 



•er, ett, ly, neu 



Sfruco^ nice and trim. 
Plump, fat aind round. 
•er, eat, net» 



Gbuff, rough and stem. 
-er, estf ly, nen 



Bushy, thick and spreading. 
Curly, of a crispy nature. 
Mrxk, mild and soft in temper. 
«•, e»t, ly, nets 



Queer, odd and notional 
-er, estf ly, neat 



Paltby, mean and low. 

Sleek, smooth and even, as the hahr. 

er, eat — 

Stout, strong and lusty. 
-er, eat, ly, neaa 



SLEimsB, thin and delicate. 

er, eat, neaa 

Slugoibb, of an idle heavy natortti 
ly , neaa — — 

CBBLUGL 

Tali^ high in statnra 
r, eat 
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WotiD, foolithlj laring. SAXonim, radd; yritb temper. 



U6 
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SQiTANDSByto Spend wastefoUj. 

9, ed, ing, er 

Baibi^ to rouses lift up. 

», ed, ing 

Hunch, to thrust with the elbow. 

9, ed, ing 

Sport, to play or make merry. 

9, ed, ing 

StruT} to walk proudly. 

e, ed, ing 

Sn; to rest in a certain posture. 

— 9, ing 

Sat 

Wail, to ory out^ to lament 

■ 9,ed, ing 

GRmoBL^ to murmur or -growl with 
discontent 

9, edging 

BLmmsR, to move blindly, to err. 

QILflOl 

Blab, to speak without thinking, 
00 children blab tales ff 
ed, ing, er 



Trayaii^ to toil or labor with pain. 

*, «4 ing 

DeMEAS, to behaye^ to conduct oneseli 

*, ed, ing 

Blaio^ to censTire, find fault 
9, ed, ing, able, ahly — 



jSbuouRN, to tarry under or through a 
day ; to make a short stay. 

9, ed, ing 

OcnuPBSsm, to include, as a discourse 
in few words. 

9,ed,ing 

Traykl, to yisit foreign countries 

9,ed,ing 



Flatter, to soothe by praise. 
9, ed, ing, er 

LATIN. 

JSkiORATK, to 'quit one country for 

another. 

», ed, ing 

ibiMisRATK, to move back into one's 

country. 

— — <^ ed, ing 

GDisxnu^ to find fault with any one. 

9, ed, ing 

OofmuE, to put trust in another. 

9, «4 ing, eni 

.fi^AQi^ to enlist or hire. 
-9, ed, ing, meni 



J^OLAQE, to excite to fniy. 
9, ed, ing ■ 



Thsordo^ to speculate about things^ 
to guess about truth. 

" " <, «dl ing 

Sghsmx, to hold, to project designs or 
selfish plans. 

^ «t ing f- 

PoRiE^ to look steadily, to ezamine 
peeringly. 

9,ed, ing 
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POURTBBNTH STUDY. 

THE BODT. 

The body of man is a wonderfbl Btructure, and requires 
mucli care. Pure air, wholesome food, fit clothing, the free 
use of water and agreeable employments, are necessary to 
preserve health. The finest bodily forms are still foimd in 
Iran, near the site of Eden. This is a remarkable &ct. 

EZBBOISBI. 
NAMU OF TorsGa, 



ooTHia — — tnoM 



I«, the limb by which ananimal Gland, a wft^ fleshy, nntrlike organ. 

^jjjloj^ «^ ^t^f «fo«^ fdoHon 

Do the legB form instxumenta of ^™^ ^ ^ ^ back-b one of an aaimaL 

motion! •— » 

Gatt, the manner of waUdng^ *^<t marrow 

GBODf, the deprewed part of the body. Pumk, that which ia driven, a beating 

of the heart 

^"^^ oHon^len 

Waibt, that part of the body that ia Cxmde, the outer ekin. 

pressed by onr clothes ; part below Tindoit, a bundle of fibres by which 
the ribs. ^ muscle is joined to a bone. 



^ieoBBENi; that which sucks up ; a 

Jaw, the cheek ; the bones in which ^^^^ o^ <^« body, 
the teeth are fixed. LiOAment, that which binds or unites. 

SiATiirv^ the standing height 



Mubcl:^ a fleshy fibre, and also the 

organ of motion. 

Fdbi^ a thread; a fine part of the _. .. . ^, 

fl^nfA^hndv. PoBi^ a smaU passage in the 



flesh of the body. 

-OIM 



-cu»- 



NxBTi^ an organ of feeling. 

^^"OK, CUB, cmly 

GAULi^tf, a smooth elastic substance, DiapHBAOx, the breathing musclei 
softer than bone. Aoont, anguish of body or mind. 
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a Z B B C X 8 B II. 



NAMU OF QUAUXm. 



GOIHia 



Plump, thick, unhandy or fleshy. 
Is a healthy ch^d plump ? 

tf r, eat, ness 

Stout, strong 

-er, est, ly, ntn 



LuBTT, bulky and strong. 

er, est, ly 

Stbono^ severe, endued with power. 

er, est, ly, nea» — 

Stobdy, hardy and strong. 
-0f , ut, ne9$, ly 



WW # V 

BikmA^ dissolute and wicked. 

fy_ 

Gsunr, rough and surly. 
ly, fiM« 

SlugomA^ dull and inactiye. 
ly, ness 

FBJENCH. 

Fkebu; weak, without much power. 

e r, ett, ly, ness 

IfOJSM, not sound, weak. . 

ary, Uy 



Habdt, advancing forward, resolute. 

er, est, ness, hood ^— 

Livid, black and blue. 

MSS 

PuKT, small and feeble. 

LATDT. 

MuBouLtsr, pertaining to the musdei^ 

strong. 
YiGOBotM, full of bodily strength. 

ly, MSS 

RoBUB^, firm and strong. 

ness 

GoKPu^tfn^, haying a gross body. 
JuouLar, pertaining to the neck. 
Yiro^ belonging to the life. 
Uy 



PhtbiooZ, pertaining to nature; also 

to the body of man. 
FLBiHOKic, pertaining to fulness, oyer- 

charged. 
Obolebm^ pertaining to bile; easily 

excited to anger. 
Melanoholu;, pertaining to black bile ; 

giyen to gloomy forebodings. 



BZBBOISB III. 



NAMBB or Aonoire. 



CK>THia 



DiK, to onk, perish. 
Does the soul die t 
t, ed, ing 



Gasp, to open the mouth wide lor 
breath. 

f, •* ««S' 

Gbouoh, to cringe or stoop down. 
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U9 



s^edfinff 



Blaks, to quench thirst 

8, ed, ing — p— 

Spkawl, to lie oatspread. 
■#, ed, ing, ef 



O&AWL, to creep as a wormu 

ed, ing, er 

Tbip, to fall hj striking the feet; to 
move lighUy. 

8, ed, ing, ingly 

Jump, to leap or spring. 

— », ed, ing 

Gulp, to drink eagerly. 

8, ed, ing 

Sprain, to burst, to weaken a joint 

8, ed, ing ^ 

Mangle, to oat and tear the body. 

8,ed,ing 

STAGO«r, to reel to and fro. 

8, ed, ing — — . 

SmvxB, to shake with cold or fear. 

8, ed, ing 

Fmocr, to moye about in starta 

•, «dl ing 

Strip, to take cff, to uncover. 
8,ed,ing 

on/noi 

WRiGo^tf, to more the body quickly to 

and fro. 
— «, ed, ing ' 

FRENCH. 

Kaim, to hurt, to depriye of the use of 

a limb. 

Can we maim the body 

8, ed, ing 

Gh>RiCANDizE, to eat greedily 

8, ed, ing 

Pant, to breathe shortly, to palpitate. 
I. ed, ing ■ 



JStfTiTB, to Uyo agaii^ to oome to life. 

8, ed, ing 

iGWoHARGE, to overload the stomach. 

'■ — 8, ed, ing 

Danoe, to more orderly to musia 

8, ed, ing, er 

Stanch, to stop ftom flowing, as blood. 
e8, ed, ing — 

LATOr. 

PtfTBPiRB, to breathe throogh ; to throw 
off the fluids of the. body through 
the skin. 

— . «, ed, ing 

Ajxotaite, to g^ye or inyigorate with life. 

8 , ed, ing, ion • ■ 

dreuLLTE, to carry round; to moTS 
around, as the blood. 

8, ed, ing — — 
jZ>mlocaii^ to put out of plaoe^ as a 
bone. 

i, ed, ing, ion 

MuTiLa/0,to cut ctf apart of the body • 

8, ed, ing — 

iSaauBCcrafo, to raise life again, aa after 
drowning. 

8, ed, ing, ion — 
iSoAz, to loosen again. 

e 8, ed, ing, oHon — — 
J208PIRB, to breathe. 

•, ed, ing, aiion ■■ 
BufrusR, to oyerspread, as with Taper 

or tincture. 
8,ed,ing 



Ache, to experience pain. 

«, ed, ing 

AaoNizB, to distress with extreme pain, 

to torture. 
1, edging 
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PIPTEBNTH STUDY. 

THE HXiLD. 

The head is the noblest part of the body. It dijBfers in 
form and size in diflferent varieties of the human race. The 
Japhetic is commonly the finest form. 

The &ce is the noblest part of the head, and seems formed 
to converse with heaven. The Greeks named man after his 
erect countenance : the Latins spoke of his divine face. 

BZBBOISB I. 
NAHBB OF KHINGfl. 

ooiHia BxjM, the sound of bees. 

■ ■ 1^ edf ifig — ^— — 
Skuli^ the bone that indoseB the 

brain. ciLTia 

b the atom rtrongly made! j^^,,,^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

Scuip, the Am on Ae top of the head. g_„^ , j^^^ ^^ ^ ^j^, ^^ 

OuBi, atwiBte d part of the hair. ^^ , ^,„j^ ^ protuberance. 

Whibkeb, the hair of the cheek. frbnoh. 

SiOL^ a pleasing and lighted change Tbus^ an outer curl of hair. 

of feature. Yiswn, the act of seeing. 

Blubh; a glow of face expressing gyy 

health, joy, or shame. Mnnr^ look or appearance of the faee. 

Plush, a heated glow produced by a Qbimaob^ a distorted air of the face. 

rush of blood. j^^^ the cheek; the bones in which 

Blbab, sore and watery, as the eye. the teeth are fixed. 

er, e$t j^^^ the bone 

Haw, a stop or stumble m speaking. Visa^, the countenance. 

i;ed;ffi^ ' 

Glanoi^ a ray of bright light flung latik. 

firom the eya Palati^ the roof of the mouth. 

Glab^ bright and piercing. al 
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a of Oie Poerun^ th»t U pUoed ; podtiim. 

jSxBsxaaim, tha act of preomng ont; 

MiVDiblt, tb*t whiob obs'in ; ths jair. Uia meaning of tlie faoe. 

TwPL^ the front fdd« of the lie»d few 

abore Uie eytt. Fiatui^ tliftt wiuob a made ; the out 

SavALO^ (biilD««. of the bee. 

QiBTiKv^ that which ii borne; ameaiw Qcbt, tute, reliah. 

ing motion of the body. ■fal 
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Doutfid, gloomy and sad. 

ly, ness 

MoRos]!^ sour and stillen. Svoioo/, belonging to a stoio ; noi 

ly^ nen moved by paaaion. 

OoDLor, pertfuning to the eye. 



BZBBOISB III. 

WAHXB -OF A0nOK& 

GOTHza MuMBLi^ to mutter closely. 

«, edy ing 

SiOLB, to oanse the features to change Hum, to utter the somid of bees. 

"with pleasure. ^ ^ ^ 

Do infants smile f _, 

. GBLTEOL 

T» J. jj • xi. * -iv '^ Shoot, to throw out the yoioe fore- 

Blush, to redden m the fetce with joy- . 

or shame. ^' _ . , 

^ ed, ing "r^lrlA^^ 

Flubi^ to redden heatedly in the face. ^ ler or row; 
• . e », ed, %ng ^— 
€8, ed, %ng ' ^ ^ 

Glance^ to dart a ray of light sud- vrxncd. 

denly. GAaau^ to roll water in the throat 

9, ed, ing ■ with noise. 

SQUcrr, to look obliquely or cross- b, ed, ing 

wise. Fbown, to show anger by contracting 

-8, ed, ing ■ the brows. 



Fbeokle, to have the face spotted, as s, ed, ing 

by the sun. Pour, to push out, as the lips. 

s, ed, ing *, ed, ing, er 

Blkab, to make sore and watery. Muncb, to chew by large mouthfols. 

rs, ed, ing ee, ed, ing 

Glabe, to look fiercely. DeoBY, to cry down. 

-», ed, ing e s, ed, ing 



CuBL, to twist the hair in ringlets. i>tBHSVEi^ to suffer the hair to hang 

e, ed, ing :— loosely. 

Uh , to take out », ed, ing — — 



s, ed, ing Fbizzli^ to crisp^ to curl the hair. 



Gbaunoh, to crush harshly with the e, ed, ing 

teeth. Ghatk, to rub or grind, as the teeth 
», ed, ing §, ed^ ing 



scodhs in obthoobapht. 



MU™»« to grind with the te^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^y^^ ^ 

1. td. ing, io<* ,_ ^ (^ 

Uffvoim, to est greedily. 
^«t>ny 

SIITKKNTH STDDT. 
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Glotxib^ the opemng of the wind- CbyU, jmoe; a milk-like fluid, pre- 

pipe within the larynx where voice pared from chyme, 

is formed. Bpleen, a spongy yieens under the 

I^ , that which covers—— lower ribik 

OBjme, juice; food after digestion. 



BZBBCI8B II. 
NAIOS OF QUAinXXS.* 

ooiHia Faoeo^ belonging to the face. 

a»n>B,thmaaa«nJ15nU»ewd»t ^-^ ^o^gto the body. 
SuBHT. feebly bmlt. deUcte. _J^_!1_'' 

njoiCB. YiBcm, thick and stieky. 

— '■ — »<y 

RwiDi, stiff and not easQy bent Tobhd, withont power oi motion. 

tty, neM Callous^ hard and stif^ as an nicer. 

PoTRiD, in a state of dissolntion. Pbotom^ belonging to the breast 

U y 

GBXKE. 

QABfmief pertaining to the stomaoh. 
DoBBO^ belonging to the back. CAamae, pertaining to the heart 



BZBBCI8B III. 
NAlfEB OF AOnOBBi 

LAinr. inHALB» to draw into the Inngs. 

8, ed, inff — — 
i>iai«r, to separate m the stomacL j^ , m, ed, ing, atian 

t, to draw air ii 
-9, ed, ing, atiofi 



^ed,ing,ian JJearaoB, to draw air into the Itmgfc 

U h e d 



In H on 

VAi^iiate, to beat gently, as the heart 

"*> 'v» CHTin/Vi to chanire into chyme. 
xHfLood^ topntontofplaceorjomt ^''' -,7^ ^. 
_^ f . ^_ •• ee, ed, %ng, cotton 

T ^ X 4 XI. ii 1. Throb, to drive or beat| as the pnlsa 

LACBBote, to tear, as the flesh. ^ _ . ^ ^ 

s,ed,tnff,ton -» --» -^ 



« 
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SuKS, steady, safe. Dxztbb, the right 

— er, est, ly o us, al, ity 

-fixfted /y, fiM« 

kmwej lively, nimble. Rapid, quick of motion. 

ly 'y, «^— 

7 n' , not — — 



BXBBOISB III. 
NJOORB OF ACmONB. 

GOTHia dLna 

SpBADf, to loosen the joints. Clasp, to indose in the hands. 

Did you ever sprain your foot f «^ ed^ ing 

», tdt inff 

Skip, to leap quickly and saccessiyely. femnoe. 

8, edf ing Joint, to form with joints. 

SWDTG^ to moye to and fro, as the 9, ed, ing 



arms. Bound, to move forward by leaps. 
-», ed^ ing 1, ed, ing 



Swat, to moye wayingly with the MnvKkGE, to inclose in the arms a£> 

hand. fectionately. 

1, edging 9, edging 

TwntLk to move round quioUy. Fingb; to press hard between tha 

*, «dt ing < fingers. 

Tbamp, to tread with the feet. m, ed, ing 



■^ ed^ ing Pobh, to drive against with pressure. 



Tbsdu, to play forcibly on an instru- es, ed, ing 

ment with the fingers. 



«, eOf tng 



Plod^ to move heavily or slowly. Wjrnate, to out off a limb. 

1^ ed, ing », ed, ing 

Fdxbli^ to grope about with the IwrLAUM, to set on fire^ to heat tha 

hand. blood-vessels. 



-9, ed, ing, er ^—* — • s, ed, ing, aUon 



Tbip, to strike the foot and stumble. JBeLAz, to loosen, as the joints. 

s, edt ing e e, ed, ing 

Tip, to strike h'ghtly. Ossi/^, to form bone. 
ed, ing ... e e, ed, ing, cation 



^LAp, to strike with the open hand. PerAXBULo/tfytowalk through or about 
ed; ing a, ed, ing 



1 
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Oonstaiaov, an ttnnatxiral ooUection 
of blood in any part of the body. 

/fiFLAMMATioN, a redneBB and swellings 
attended with a feverish pain. 

LsTHAROT, an nnnatnral sleep. 

Cure; restored health. 

^^sons^ a going from; an opening 
containing pus. 

QUOEK. 

TAJAif, a suspension of the use of any 
part of the body. 

FLEUBray, an inflammation of the in- 
side of the chest. 



Spasm, a drawing of the mn8ele& 

•o die 

Bheuii, a flowing; a disease of the 

mucous glands. 
RHEDMATisif, a disease affecting the 

joints and muscles 6f the body. 

— '■ tie 

AsTHKA, a disease of respiration. 

tie 

Ganobenic^ a mortification of living 

flesh. 
Gouc^ a severe pain in the bowels. 
Nausea, ship-sickneBs, sickness of the 

stomach. 



XZBBOISB II. 



NAMBB OFQUAUTIKB. 



Qorma 

QuAUffuA, somewhat sick at the 

stomach. 
Fbioht/W, full of alarm, dreadful 
Flabby, hangmg loose. 

Itff nets ■ 

Gattnt, thin and lean. 

FBXNOHi 

TsMnxB, soft^ sensitive to the touch. 

g r, est, ly 

Ssiramvd^ easily excited by touch. 

ly, nesi " 

Round, fall and plump. 

LATIN. 

CuBATive, tending to cure. 
OuBA^^^ that may be cured. 

In i 

LAZATttw, tending to loosen. 
FsBRtZtf, that which is feverish. 



LaosroI, belonging to milk or chyle. 
Oonanesive, tending to an unnatural 

collection of blood. 
inFLAiocATOBT, partaking of unnata- 

ral heat and fever. 
MoETo/, belonging to death. 

ly^ ity 

Fram, offensive to the smelL 
Tisrahotu, having the nature of an 

ulcer. 
GADAvxBotM, full of the expression of 

a dead body, deadly. 



OjJJsUe, corroding or burning fleeh. 
Cbbonm, partaining to time, of some 

duration. 
HEortc, habitual, affected with fever. 
^piDmao, upon the people, affecting 

great numbers. 
RiGKSi^, diseased with rickets. 
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Senb]^ the instrnment bj whieh ani- YnRATion^ the act of tremblings that 
mala notice external bodies. produces sonnda. 



aUoti, Uis, ibU, ilHlUff, Uy Oolob, a quality of lights tibe hue 

PerwuMEf sweet odor. of bodies to the eye. 

«; try few^ Ut 

Fbagsanm^ the emitted odor of any 

^™ thing. 

Yvsumt the act or faculty of seeing. V 

Lb the vision of man as strong as the SybefiKsee^ that which stands nnder ; 

eagle's? something real. 

•leM, ary, itt gbebk. 



Odob, scent or fragrance. TiuEMBLtn^, the shaking or yibrattng 

0U8 — of a body. 

SosNT, that which affects the smelL Does the ear give ns the tremblings 

s, ten of sounding bodies f 

FoBM, the outline or shape of any ly 

thing. Clang, a sharp metallic sound. 

Iu9 cr ^ 

XZBB0I8B II. 
NAIOS OF QUAUTDBEL 

Gorma Dbuoioiw, highly pleasing to the 

Habsb, rough to the touch or ear. taste. 

Are the sounds of thunder harsh? ^V* ••*•• 

j T Ml ly nen Sbn8iW«s that may be known by the 

senses. 

^^'"^ Saliim; of the nature of salt 

Shbili^ a sharp piercing sound. "YwhU, that may be seen. 

Is the sound of a steam-whistle y 

shrill f Ynuo^ pertuning to the sight 
tff, ut, new SxMBiTd^ pertaining to the innmw 



■^y, % 



IBXNGH. 

AoBt4 sharp and pungent to the latqt. 

taste. YAPid, flat and lifdese^ 

Are pickles acrid f Is saltless food vapid f 

fuw /y, new; Uy 

insBPiD, not affecting the tastefiilf VaulTaHU, that which affects tha 

tasteless. palate or taste agreeably. 

— • — ly, Uy, nets Dh 
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'Punoeni, biting or piieldiig to the YiBRATory, that vibrates. 

taste. , FEAGxant, the strong odor of any 

Tas&AU, that may be touched. thing. 



j5» i that xnay not ^— Axmiiory, that has the power of hear- 

TactooI, belonging to the toneh, mg. 

tangible. OufAcrory, haying the power of smeD. 

AuDibU, that may be heard. QmrAiory, haying the power of taste. 

y, iKW — —^ BuBBfiAstialf belonging to what exists. 

In , that may not— j y , Uy 

Safu( that which affeets the taste^ . 

tasteful 



Uy, ne89 Onic, pertaining to yision,' as the 

SoNOBOKf haying the power to pro- ©ptic nerye. 

dnce somids. Is the optic nerve delicate t 

n en , ly ■ a/ — — 



BZBB0I8B III, 
-RAMBA or AOnONBL 

CK>iBia Was it belieyed that kings cured 

diseases by touch? 
Gloat, to peep ; to gaze steadfastly. ^ , ^ • 



Does the thief gloat on plunder f jr 
■ed, ing 



PerruuE, to scent with sweet odor. 
Siooj^ to perceive odors. ^ ^ 



s, edging 



Latin. 



<JBjnxx, ScKNT, to smell or perfume. 

Can Indians scent each other! 



TiNeLi; to feel a thrilling sound. . 

Does the ear tingle with trumpet- II ^ ^ ^ 



, . '^ YmaATK to tremble, or oscillate 

sounds! _ . 



~ . 1. J* i. QuiYXB, to shake or tremble. 

Kkn, to see at a distance. ' , . 

^ed,inff ^•**^ 



SBBKOEi 



6BXBK. 

Glamo, to make a sharp shriU sotmd. 
TouoB, to perceive by the sense of Do cymbals dang ! 



feeling. <^ ed, ing 
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TWENTIETH STUDY. 

THE SOUL. 

^ The soTil is that part of man that thinks, feels, wills and 
acts responsibly. It is known by various names, as the 
mind, spirit, heart, will, and conscience. 

All souls or spirits are properly divided into two classes : 
the godly and the ungodly. 



BZBBOIBX 



NAIOBB 01* T1ULJNG8. 



GOIHIOL 



Dbxam, something thou^t out in 

partial sleep. 

What is the theory of dreams t 
SooBN, proud contempt 
ful^fuUif, er 



Bbautt, that which pleases and re- 
fines; an assemblage of graces. 

Tlkasce, a passing over; a state in 
which the sonl seems to leaye the 
body. 

GBANDeiff , the quality of greatness. 

FoQu^ a weakness or whim. 

InYEirrion, that which is discoyered. 

TUrxBD^ a dream ; Idose thinking. 

LATXN. 

DeuBiuif; a wandering in mind ; a 

raying. 
Uania, madness, disorder of mind. 
c, one who is disordered in 



n^nd. 



-al 



InaemAHan, the inbreathing of God ; 

the operation of God's Spirit on 

prophets and apostles. 

liEvny, lightness of temper. 

QuEBy, a searching into ; an ezami- 
nation. 

InQxnxY, a searching; a question. 

Noncn^ obseryation. 

Talbmt, a balance^ and then a &oulfj 
for any thing. 
9, ed 

FAOoity, quality of being easily pur- 
sued, easily done. 

OownaofTf despising, treating with 
disdain. 

QuAUTT, what belongs to a substance. 

ImproYiDcneef not seeing before^ with- 
out forethought 

Tkhfebahxnt, state of tihe mind aa 
marked by some quality. 

OpnnoN, the judgment of the mind. 

Obunov, forgetftilness. 

Caxoenee, reliance on testimony. 

Btudt, a fixing the mind on a sob* 
jeet to examine it 
Ofus, wui/y 
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BXBBCISB III. 
NAJOB OF ACmONB. 



GOiHia C7onTEMN, to despise^ to alight M 



mean. 



DofEf to err, to be deliriona. . 

Does the soul dote ? i: ^ ^. *'^ 



, . DisDADf. to think unworthy. 

-a, ed, %ng ' -^ 



«, ed, ing- 



DxKAMf to think while partly asleep. _ ^ * **» 9 , , . 

. . _ i;«BPiBE, to yiew as inferior; to treat 

s, t, tng, er disdainfull 

EUnkeb, to long or hang upon a thing J' 

with desire. T ^ *^ •'^ 



gj^i^y. AbBOB, to hate extremely. 



SooBir, to despise or slight "Z ^ ^S **V . , .^ 

, . DepacT, to cast down, or sink the 

9, ea^ ing . 

Gbinok to bow or fawn. ^ » « . . 



. ^ jj 1 V • 1 Stddt, to fix the mind on a subjeet 

Stabi; to moye suddenly by impulse. * . ^. 

- . ^ rf ir jpjjy exammation. 

OBLTia TfiQuiRE, to Seek into^ to examine. 

Gbitdoi^ to murmur ; to giye or take ^ ^ **^ 

unwillingly. Nonoa, to note carefoUy 

1, edging », «< »«^ 

Uh , not — i 

iFBXsaa, DeBPOVDf to oast down, dejecta 

GnAzi^ to crush ; to disorder the mind. s, ed, ing 

■^ ed, ing^ y, t new JHstuxgujse, to point or prick ; to 



Wait, to linger on the way; to stay separate one thing firom another, 
expectantly. e», ed, ing 



-s, ed, ing, er Uh- 



AnovjsB, to strike dumb with sudden Stulti^, to make foolish, 
fear. m, ed^ ing 



-eSf ed, ing ObnsmE%to plan together; to fizth« 



Brupvfy,%o make dull; to blunt the mind upon any thing; and weigh it 

mind. 9, ed, ing 
m; ed; ing 



LATIN. 

Yiu/y, to make yile or oontemptibla Tbbobizi^ to speculate. 
et, ed^ ing 1, ddl ing 
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HeoMOfS the Ml of catting off; aeofn- 

elmioiL 
CuBOsirr, Hie power of the nmid Idsa, en megc^ s tlioiig^ 

thei leede ne to eeek new thingBL 



Omcuwcns the eet of dintting up; FiUior, that power bfwiiieiillieBmid 

Hie result formBiDUigea 

Ex 

« 

SZSBOIBS II. 
XiKB OV QQi 



iMAfflvefMM; lisvmg the nature of im- 
ngrnntiffn, 
Dou« heaTj and stupid. P«ro«plMM^ haTingthenatoreof per- 



r, €n^ Mtf ——■■■• eeption. 

GuKniT, tmowfiil and dark. Omcnffliw; harag the nature of eonr 

eeption. 
AoriM; the power of aeting; liyelj. 

hl,^' 



itemt<t«^ power to reoeiye impree- j^ 



9 

•*<»*•. Fakci/W, abounding in fanej. 



SnreiM;, pertaining to the eensee. Rnamio^, power to hold again; 

'y» *'y power to remember. 

SBWuouf abounding in what is aene- Sptoolatiw; given to theorizing; or 

^^ ^ fhiwlring generall J. 

RAnovo^ pertaining to the reason. j„ 

'y» •^y — JfiQuiBtinM; giyen to researeh or in- 

^^ ^^y qniry. 

Stup^ didl and heavy. Oubioot, deorons to see what is new 

*y, wy ^P unknown. 

SiNSATi, haying power to know by ^ 

'^^^^'^ OftvioTJBi in the way; open to the 

^™' mind 

MsMTa/, pertaining to the mind 7y, ««•• 



4y — .— . Bateono/, belonging to the mindL 



Sani, sound. ?y, ity 

■^— j fr » not 



/fir ^, t^y Ghnxx^ blunt or dull 

iDioritf, like a fooL fieu; ly 
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TWBNTY-SBCOND STUDF. 

THE SENSIBIIiITZBS. 

The sensibilities axe that part of the soul that feels. It 
is known as the heart, and produces the emotions, desires 
and affections. 

bxbb'cisb I. 
KJOORB or XmNCMk 

flOTHia (^aaafidnesi, an emotion of delight 

^ „ - .,, .„ YESQvance, a passion leading xu to 

DuiNiBOK, a small dagger; iIl-will. j^^ ^ ^^. ^^^aioT^ 

I. it wicked to take any thing in a,«oi«u^ the feeling of right and 
dndgeont ^^^ 

<°°^^ Smrsmmt, that which is thonght 

SADiMtt^an emotion of pain orsor- under the impulse of feeling. 
^^ JiALousT, an uneasy feeling lest a 

IKBTOH. riyal should be preferred. 

Vaiiitt, a feeling that leads ns it 
Jot, a shont or leap ; delight in ^hink too highly of sel£ 
possessed good. 

JEnTYf pain produced by the good Apsvaa^ a natural desire of good. 

of others. OuBioszty, a desire to know something 
otM, oittfiMf, abU — — new. 

Rag^ iurious anger. YiEACOcty, an inoUnation to speak the 
.fikoTioN, a moying of the mind; a truth. 

feeling of pain or pleasure. Humob, a witty turn of mind. 

Pf opKNstty, a bent of the mind to Anobb, a passion produced by iijuiy. 

any thing. OowmnaMe^ a holding or restraint on 
DxsntE^ an emotion directed to secure passion. 

an object. BENzroLentfe; well wishing. 

D^spAot, a form of anger without MALWOLeiuw; ill wishing. 

hope. Mauob, extreme hatred. 

Deuoht, great pleasure. GBATifiMitf, the return of good-will 

•om*,yWiyW/y,yWfw»«— — J^npiJLBB, quick motion of the mind. 

EiiBBii, high estimate of a person. we^ ivdy n 
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SZBBOIBS Itl. 

NAMn or AonomL 



oBLTia Ex(jn!Kf to rouse or stir np^ 

Wanton, to ramble loosely ; to go -R^^nt, to take ill 

without restramt ^ ^ »»*5' 

^ ed, ififf ^-— — ArrojJKD, to etrike dumb with amazfr- 



Is it foolish to wanton f ment. 

9, edf ing 



FRENCH. 

Dbbdub, to wish for. 



^ed,ing,abU e9, edging 



TAoify, to make peaee; to allay 
anger. 



LATIN. 



EsTEEn; to think highly ol 

s,ed, ing 

2>«PAiB, to give up hope. Imitatb, to do what others do. 

,, ed, ing ^ ^ *'V» •«» 

PITT, to feel distress with another. ^^t™* to turn through; to tronbla 

1^ ed, ing *^« feelings. 

Dbught, to take great pleasure in ^ *^ *"^ 

anything. ^» .^^ing 



j: ed ina Exm.% to leap out of oneself; to re- 



Raoi^ to rave with anger. joice. ^ 

«, ed, ing. »» *'*5'. ^ 

JZtfviNGK, to inflict pain for injury re- Emulate, to rival and excel others. ^ 

ceived. ' ^ *^ »«^» *«^ 

•8, ed, ing Humob, to gratify by yielding to one's 



Cbekb, to shout ; to animate wish. 

s, edging ^«*wifl^ 

Jot, to shout or leap ; to be highly ^«™» ^ ^"^^ ^^ ^^ revengeful 

pleased. ^®*^^ ^J ^i"^' 

8, edging ^ ^ ing 

jgn ^ ,^ gd, ing C^aATI/y, to make agreeable. 

J^vY, to feel pain by seeing others' T '' ^^ *^ 

gQ^^ i>«PL0BE, to feel and express deep 



^pPBOVE, to assent to a thing. — — ^ ea^ %ng 

»f ed, ing ■ gbbsk. 

i>»« , », ed, ing i8[ympATHiz]^ to share the feelingB of 

^BAsi; to bring low ; to humble. others. 



-*, «t «V ^ «, ed, ing 
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BXBB0I8B III. 
HAXBS Of AOnOMB. 

nnrcB. i>AxsiciNi^ to settle or limit ; to pur- 

PtifTOfii^ to set before ; to will. P***^ 

s^ ed, ing »» ** «'V 

/fiTKND, to bend the mind upon a Obwipn^ to urge by for<Je. 

tlung; to pm*pose. ^ *t ^^ ■ 

•9, edging — CbnsBNT, to agree in thought with 



ProFOsi, to pnt forward ; to offer for another, 
acoeptanoe. ^ ^ •*V 



4, edt ing — ReesDm, to yield to another's wiH 

*t edt ing 

SeLEor, to ohoose firom a number 



LATIN. 



J)eaKEM, to decide^ determine. ^ ^ {„^ 

9,0d,inff 



THIRT^T-POURTH STUDY. 

LANGVAGB. 

The gift of speecli is social, and fits man for societje 
Language, written or spoken, implies a social feeling in man. 
Its origin is divine: its forms and present state are the result 
of human culture. Language is many-tongued. There are 
now about three ihouscmd varieties upon the earth. 

BZBBOIBBI. 

KAIOBS OF THIMG8. 
GOTBICL GBLTIOl 

Sior, • pmm; • pwnt to mark • P««^ •!»!»*; dewtion of -rol** 

pan*, in reading. ^Moxm, a eant irord for a bad way 
, to pan... of .peaking. 

XJn ^ to take away. LimB, a mark lued as the aign of a 

-, to stop again. Bonnd. 
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SENTBNe^; Bomething thought; Bounds AxnouLAiion, the uttering of Bonnds 

that declare something. diBtinctly by joining the organs of 

Hal , belonging to — — speech. 

JjAJXQJjage, the prodact of the tongue^ JSKajuciAtion, the uttering of sounds 

the medium of maHng known our in the right way. 

thonghta jProNUNdo^ion^ the giying the right 

ToNi^ quality of yoice. sound to letters in a word, and the 

ie, pertaining to right aeoent to syllablea 

Yoios^ the sound produced by the QoAJsmty, so much; the length of 

yibration of air emitted from the sound in uttering a yowel or Byl- 

lungs. lable. 

QumnoK, the aot of asking ; something coodk. 

asked. 

j ^ «r iMe BmPBJkasB, speaking upon ; force of 

Toice on certain words in spntenoea 

LATIN. tiCf tieal, ticMy ■ 

Vh , not — — — 

JjixQVut, one skilled in languages. ParoaaAPH, something written near ; 

te, teal ^ ^^^ ^^ discourse or writing. 

AcoBXT, pitch of yoice; force of Toice SyluM^ what is taken up in one 
on part of a word. sound ; one or more letters sounded 

InwLKtion, the aot of bending the ^jj onee. 
Toioe to suit the sense. 

BZBBOIBB II. 
KAHBB or QUAUTDDS. 



Glib^ gliding, smooth. 



QOTHia BoMBAsa^ soft stuff ; high sounding in 

words. 
4c 



^^_ ^' _^^- OboI, pertaining to the mouth; 

QuAiMT, mce, artfuL " ' 



•ly, nes9 



OELTia 



spoken. 
ly — 



LATIN. 



Tuppont, smooth or glib. . ^ . • j .^ j 
: ° AxnooLote, jomed or united, as 



FRENCH. 



sounds. 
In , not 



FLum^, flowing, as a liquid; ready in 
Pompous showy and boastfuL the use of words. 



4y, n$u — : iy, ey 
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M«f'Tj ^ honey-flowing; ready and YvBBote, foil of words. 

agreeal>le in the use of words. ity 

YoLoble, power of rolling out words 

freely. &bxbs. 
GRANDiLOQuen^ speaking in a high 

style ; very verbose. ALPRABsnnc, pertaining to the letters 

ly^ ce of a language. 



Verbo/, pertaining to the word; /S^ywiBoi^ something thrown together; 

literally. • Mgn ^7 likeness. 
ly ic, oZ, ally 

BZBB0I8B III. 
KAMBS OF AOnONB. 

ooima QuoTB^ to cite a passage from an 

author. 
SicATiEB, to smack in speech; to talk s,ed,ing 

ignorantly. 



-», ea, tnfff er 



Babble, to throw out words idly; to Qj^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ whining or sing- 
talk unthinkingly. ^ tone. 

«, «4 if>^f «• J. ed, ing 

Stuttkr, to stop in speech; to stam- ^^obnt, to sing to; to place the pro- 

mer as if hindered. ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^i^e ^^ a syUable. 

9,ed,%ng,er B,ed,ing 

Un i not ■ 



GEUnCL 



AeassfTwUe, to mark or pronomiM 

PnoH, to raise or set the key-note in "^^ accent 

music ^ed^ing^um- 

^ ^^ .^^_ JiuuBOTyto bend in; to suit the Toioe 

to the sense. 
.FHKTOH. j^ ed^ ing 

. . ,. • ^ « EvijmcLaU, to give out the voice in 

^nuNOEL to dispose in order. ^, . * ^ 

, ^ .!L „^^ the right way. 

ProNOUNOK, to utter words in the * ^ ^ — — 

s^ ed, ing 

Question, to ask a question. .fibiPHASizB, to lay a stress on certain 

1^ ed, ing words in speaking or reading. 

Un , not — — M, ed, ing 
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Ajmienee, a hearing; an asBembly of Oompmrror, one who seeks the sanM 

hearers. thing as another ; a riyaL 
Aunrror, one who hears. pATRon, one who protects or snp- 
y, ship — ^— ports another. 



ColhOQiUT, a disconrse between two age 

or more persons. OircttmssAXfee, that which stands 

ObmPLDfkMT, that which is complete; about; an attendant thing. 

praise. 

AbsEsoKt a state of being awaj. oiOKt 

4^rwjrATM)fi» the act of assuming an Lnnc, a torch or light 

appearance; unnatural ^ gy 

DoNor, one who bestows anj thin^ 



BZBBCI8E II. 
XTAMES OF QUALinn. 

GOTHia Pettt, small, trifling. 

^^^ Vioiat«, aboundmg in yice^ corrupt 

"^ 7 lnBERol, belonging to what is free ; 

* ^* —— — open and beneyolent 

Sfete/W, full of spitting, or ill humor. . . . _____ 

^y, new ji * 

Daffeb, nimble, quick. '• latin. 



"RoASftful, yain, fond of show. 
4y 



OQELTia SodoZ, belonging to a companion; 

friendly in intercourse. 
ly 



•m- •'"...■•. •■ 1 Pi t , not 

W*>iu»T«W^ that may boBecuMd. ^.oraaifai that may be eharged with 



crime. 

Pdblm; pertaining to a people or da- 
Gat, sprightly, tion, 

ly^nen ly 

Tbxaghxboim; full of deceit Fam oti^ much renowned. 

ly, ne88 In , notoriously yile. 

OampuKKurary, haying the nature of SuFEaior, more exalted than another. 

perfection or fulness ; expressing i^y 

praise. iNvxaior, less than another in rank. 

Amia6^, that may be loyed; worthy Uy 

of affection. A<(oi'1>inati^ below another in power 
ly, nea ■ . or rank. 



J 
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Oontnntarji, haying tiie powsr of JDi/miitrt, dutnutfol of wlf^ modesi, 

forcing. reserved. 

PoLm, emootb, refined in nuumen. C^titul, belonging to a feut. 
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lABNCa LATDr. 

PiffOHASK, to follow and obtain; to Accuse, to fall against; to blame or 

bn J. charge with crime. 

9f ed, itiff, er • 1, ed, ing^ «r, aiion — — 

OuteAGBy to spoil beyond measure ; AkssAx^ to affirm strongly. 

to do Tiolence. <^ edy ing^ ion — • 

-9, edf ing JU , », ed, ing 



GvABAK^, to guard or promise ; to JSctort, to throw back ; to reply 

seom*e. sharply. 

9, edt ing 9, ed, ing 

SxKBNodtf, to entertain with nightly Euxsss^ to draw ont^ bring forth to 

mnsic yiew. 



■^ edging «, ed, ing 



GuABo, to keep, and also defend. IrnxuvEf to thmst in ; to enter nnin- 

<, edf ing vited. 

AfnAJHOR, to betroth, or promise to ^ «d, ing 



marry. Ob-^ — , 9, edging •- 
-«, edi ing Pro , 9, ed, ing 



ProGEKD, to go before ; to ezoeT. JteooaanzK, to know again ; to reeol- 

9, ed, ing ^^^ 

PliEDGB, to give something in secu- CicRTi/y, to make certain; to give 

]^^, information in writing. 

», ed; ing c«, ed, ing 

BuDGB, to move o£ Cohsclt, to seek the advice of ul- 

9, ed, ing — other in converse. 

2>«rr, to contradict 9, ed^ ing • 



-««, edf ing JDerAis, to hold back ; to withhold. 



ObmpoBT, to bear with ; to agree to. 9, ed^ ing 



■9, ed, ing Per , 9, ed, ing 



MxBOSK, to set open ; to exhibit 8u9 , 9^ ed, ing 



•9, ed, ing Butcoma, to fall nnder, yield. 



PfVMENADi^ to walk; to takea walk. 9, ed, ing 



TWENTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

THE NATION. 

The nation is a large society of men occupying the 
same country, and living under the same government. It 



8TDDIE3 IN OBTHOGEAPHT. 



is an aasemblage of families. Nations receive Taiioofl 
Dames &om the people composii^ tkem and their form of 
govermuent. 
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Nation, that which is born ; a body of Golont, a body of people who settle 

people under the same ruler. in a new country. 

rol, ality * al 

Prtsmen/, one who presidee oyer a Ligation, a sending ; an embassy, 

society or nation. GonYisnion^ the act of coming toge- 

ial^ skip, ey ther ; a meeting. 



MAoisTBATr^ a director, and then an a/, ality 

execntiye officer. Mob, a disorderly crowd. 

■cy ■ Cow, stamped money. 



CoNsui^ a person who acts as agent Monkt, stamped metal or paper. 

for a nation. OuKBjnusy, a flowing ; the coin which 

€Ue, ship circulates. 

RsGen^, one who goyems instead of Cbown, an ornament for the head: 

a king. there are nine kinds of crowns. 

ey 



CbnoKESs, a meeting of indiyiduals 

or representatiyes. Politt, a form of goyemment or sa- 

io nal — — preme authority in a stfite. 

RepatfSMsxnatiite, one who appears for Pouticb, the science of goyemment 

another, or a body of people. udMNXSTT, not in memory ; a general 

JSepuBLic^ a state where the supreme pardon of ofifenders. 

power is lodged in representatiyes. Monabgb, the chief ruler in a nation. 

Tbjbuno/, belonging to a judge; a y 

oourt of justice. Dunxii, that which binds the head; 

LiBXBfy, freedom of action. a orown. 

BZBBOISa II. 
NAMliB OF QUAUXCBB. 

noNGB. Ybin, empty; of no binding foroet 

OlpPBSSBivi; pressing against ; seyere^ 

Rscki/, belonging to a king. tmjust 

/y, ity ly 

Neutbo/, not actiye on either side in Faohotib, giyen to raising fSMtions or 

war. tumults. 

/y, Uy i^nw* 

SAyAGE^ wild, uncultiyated. Ba&baboim, without a knowledge of 

LoTo/, faithful to a prince or ruler. the arts. 

ly, ty __fc 

Un Sua ^ half 
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.^BoiABB, to make yM or nnlL 

€ Sy ed, ing 

Rauft, to make fiim; to efltabliah. 

99, ed, ing 

NATDBoZiMy to make natural; to make 

a citizen. 
«, ed, ing 

LATIN. 

Pressn>^ to edt oyer or before, and 
guide an aasembl j or nation. • 

^ ed, ing 

ObnsuLT, to deliberate. 
^, ed; ing 



JSfiaat, to ohooae out of; to Mleet 
^ ed, ing 

OpnoAxe, to inatmet in the arts. 

g^ edt ing 

GoLONtse^ to settle a new oonntry 
by Colonies. 

9,edting 

ProMOTK, to moye forward; to ex- 
alt 

9, ed, ing 



JExpmtQi^ to blot out. 
s, edging 



JRfPKAi^ to recall ; to reyoke as a law. 

9,edf ing 

HepRESKST, to appear instead of 

another. 
«, «d; ing 

JjBGisLote, to make laws. 

-8, ed, ing 



AbmocUe, to send from ; to abandon 

an ofQce. 

», ed, ing 

ISviQCTiate, to treat with another. 

«, ed, ing 

YoTK, to express onr wish in electing 

an officer or ruler. 
ed, ing 



ConauR, to run together; to agree. 

9, ed,ing 

i>M0U8s» to driye apart ; to debate. 

69, ed, ing, ion — — 

ProHiBrr, to hold for ; to preyent 

9, ed, ing 

ItUersEOi, to cut across mutuall j. 

9 , ed, ing 
ConnRAGT, to draw together; 



to 



abridge. 
^ 



tng 



DeGBXR, to separate; to judge or 
ordain. 

«, ed, ing 

PrcTsoT, to shelter. 

9, ed, ing — — 



TWENTY- SEVENTH STUDY. 



THB CHUBCH. 



The Clmrcli is a scxsiety of men bound together by fisdth 
in some form of the Christian religion. The trae Church is 
a society of men bound together by faith in Christ, and 
seeking to do his will upon the earth. It is now divided 
into various branches, named according to their form of 
doctrine, government, or after their founder. 



snniiEs nr obthoqraphy. 



■ ZBBOIBX I. 



emasa, Dtsoxaiatioa, «, partioular religioni 

mm; Tiolent raving ; hasted speech. . 

wttBuaa. Fmn, theoerviiigof Ool 
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GxNSXB, a yase or pan for moense. LiTAirr, a form of sapplication used 

Abtoujtum, the act of freeing from in worship, 

guilt LmmGT, pnblio service; the form of 

ORBEK. public worship. 

BiBLi; a book; the book of Holy ^jdooaltpsb, hidden; the last book 

Scriptures. of the Bible. 

GHKisTian^ one who belieyes in Christy F&alm, something touched ; a sacred 

BAPnsm^ the rite of applying water song. 

in the name of Christ ody 



al Hymn, a sacred song: 

DsoALoouE, the ten words^ or com- Schism, a diyision in the church. 

mandments. ^ cUic, one who — 

BuooABSBfTf good grace; the Lord's Hkbjist, a holding; a serious error in 

Supper. religion. 

BXBBOISE II. 

NAMBB OF QUALITXB9. 

FBXNOHi YxNio/, that may go or pa« away; 

Sacbed, devoted to God. pardonable. 

;« figgg ConTRiTK, bruised; deeply affected for 

SvpPUAtit, a folding under, entreat- ^^^ 

ing. «>» 

RmjoZ, belonging to rites. CSwiGBBOATtonaZ, belonging to the 

HuMBU), low and submissive. people; governed by the people. 

ly ^gg ikcfepKNDBNT, not hanging on; not 

Papa/, belonging to the Pope. subject to a superior. 

Pentiien^ suffering pain for sin. HeFOBMXD, formed again; changed 

Jfn , not — ^OJ* *^o better. 

SnEiTua/, belonging to spirit, or sa- ToLKRAif^ enduring ; aUowing frea- 
cred things. ^o™ o^ opinion. 

4y, Uy ^^ * ^^^ 



Lay, of the people ; not clerical Mmran^ warring. 

Uy Triumphant, rejoicing in victory. 

Clebioo/, pertaining to the clergy. *y 

FoBMo/, pertaining to form ; depend- 

^^"^N* ing on custom. 

VbnaZ, that may be bought or sold; Zy, Uy 

mercenary. Pasoho^ belonging to the paasover. 

it y — — Chobo/, belonging to a choir. 
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BpUxKiial, belonging to on DTWseer 

PitESBTTEBian, of the natnre of A pre*- 

bjtflt ; parity of rank. 
OalhoiM, belongiiig to th« vhole ; 



EtZKAHOHiea^ belonj^ng to & hietaroh, 
or teacher in aacred thioge, of differ- 
ent rankB. 

£!eijLEauaTuxU, belonging to the 
Clmroh. 

Mtstk; obscure, or concealed. ' 
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AdoKBf to carry to one's mouth ; to 

salute ; to honor deeply. 

»— «, edf ing 

^ftsoLVE, to loose from ; to set free, 

as from sin. 

«^ ed, ing 

Bkati/V} to make happy or blest 
ConTBiBUTB, to giye in company with 

others. 

*, ed; ing 

OmFOiuf, to shape according to ; to 

canse to agree. 
«, ed, ing 



Re- 



-,8, edging 



J)eyiyrE, to set apart by tow. 
s, ed, ing 

ComFOBT, to make strong; to help. 

^ ed, ing 

OfwKR, to bring before ; to present 
for acceptance. 

«, ed, ing 

ProJvKR, to present to one for ac- 
ceptance. 

9, ed, ing 



PresAGB, to indicate beforehand. 
9, ed, ing ■ 

oavEE. 

Obbssten, to baptize and name. 

«, ed, ing 

BiumzB^ to dcTote to God by the nse 
of water in the name of the Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Ghost 

€, ed, ing 

Ohiubtianizi^ to make Christian by 
preaching the gospel. 

— ; s, ed, ing ■ 

^poBTATEZi:^ to start away from; to 
renounce the faith. 

£fvANQvuzE, to annonnee well; to 
convert to religion by the gospeL 

9, ed, ing 

PropBssY, to speak before^ to fore- 
tell ; also to teach. 

— 8, ed, ing — 

^noiEDcicATiz]^ to excommunicate ; 

to giye oyer to the displeasiire of 

God. 
9,ed,iHg 



CHAPTER XII. 



THB FUBSUmS OF KAN. 



Man is formed for action, and naturally enters upon 
some pursuit of life. Wants, circumstances and inclina- 
tions urge him to do so. Pursuits arise. They are old as 
the race. Abel, we are told, was a keeper of sheep, and 
Cain was a tiller of the ground. They are now quite nu- 
merous, and must be grouped in order to bring them before 
the mind. 
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Among the methods of groaping the ptUBoits, the follow- 
ing is suggested : 

1. Pboduceks. 8. Almsmen. 

2. DiSTBIBUTOHa. 9. Teaohkks. 
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Whisk, a bunch of hay or staraw used Bedt, a strap of bridle. 

as a brush. Pick«^, a pointed stake. 

Gbook, a staff curring at the end, InaunAure^ that which separates, as a 

used bj shepherds. fence. 

Gabneb, a place for grain. 

OELTia 

LATDT. 

Husk, a coyer ; the sheath of grain. 

Stack, a pile of hay or straw. Agrioultda^ the care of the field; 

Habnsbs, the furniture of a draft the practice of farming. 

horse. a^ itt 

Tetheb, a rope to keep an animal -HbrfiouLTUM^ the care of the garden; 

from pasturing too wide. the practice of gardening. 

alt *^ 

'™°'*'°* Abt, strength; practice of human 

Abbob, a shelter; a frame for vines. skill 

Bowef, a rim or wheel of iron on a m<, isan 

bridle or in a spur. Fknoi; a mound ; hedge or defense. 

Tbengh, something cut ; a ditch used GaANa?^, a place for grain. 

for draining. 

BZEBGISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALmSS. 

fbxngh. Stbbilb, barren, unfruitfiiL 

FEKHLBf produotiye, fruitfuL z> • • i j- • v 

'.* ^ JProDvartve, yieldmg rich crops. 

Most, wet. ^ 

ure 



-fMM 



-, fiess 



LATIN. 



Pro«PEBouB» successfuL 

h 



^6x7NDANT, haying in great plenty. 

PtXASUBA^Zt; that can afford pleasure. cc, ly 

Axm, dry, wanting in moisture. Flbntt, full o( or richly supplied. 

BXEBOIBE III. 
NAIOBB OF AOnONS. 

GOTHia Habbow, to break ploughed land* 

Plough, to l^reak up the ground in ^ ••V 

furrows. Plod, to trayel slowly and heayily. 

Do tisnnen plou§^ in the spring f — "^ •^V* ^ — — 
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^ujsa, to out by lashing ; to strike ^^tach, to join to. 
violently. ^ ed, ing 



^ ing i^eTAOH; to separate from. 



PouB, to throw ; to cast as a flxiidL e t, ed, ing 



•€dt ing — ; Trench, to cut ditches. 



Slake^ to quench, as one's thirst. etfCd, ing 



■d, ing Gabneb, to store grain. 



OuMBEH, to distress ; to obstruct^ as a, ed, ing^ 

weeds. Plant, to set in the ground for 

-«rf, ingt er growth. 



Spout, to throw out in jets, as water. ^ «t ing 

-9, ed, ing — ^ jBe— , ^ ed, ing 



Oast, to throw or scatter, as grain. Pbuni^ to lop oflf branches. 

1^ ed, ing ^ «4 »*^ 

Bud, to insert abud in another tree. Gt^LArr, to insert a scion in another 

ed, ing • ^^^ 

8, ed,ing 



OELTia ^^ i *» ^ *'*^» **^ 



Stagk, to pile up hay or straw. latiw. 

— : — «, ed^ ing ProiPBB, to succeed ; to do welL 



-9, edfing 



raxsca. Abovtm, to have in great plenty. 

e, ed, ing 

^ftiTBOUNP, to lie on all sides^ encom- Cultiyatb^ to take oare of, as the 

pass. soil 
B, ed, ing 9, ed, ing — — 



TWENTY-NINTH STUDY. 
nsHraa and mjtcrnuk 

FiSHlNa and hunting are not, as it is commonly supposed, 
the first pursuits of man. They come into notice after the 
flood. Nimrod, we are told, was a mighty himter. 
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BZBBOIBB I. 
NAMIB OF THnraSi 

GOima Qwsr, «n iiutrament oonssting it a 

. . . barrel and stock. 
Tagku, nggmg; an inatarument of er, one who 

*°**®°' Bait, any food; food for eatehing 

Is the fisherman's tacUe light t fi,|,. 

ing, instruments of action. Tbotr, to tie an animal at pasture. 

Wbjbob:, what is driven ; destruction, . ^ ^ ^ 

as of a ship. 
— — «r, one who seeks fekngh. 

Fowiifv, the practice of shooting or « ,, , . , , 

i- Vi W-rA OEIFF, a Small lignt boati 

^ . V , . Faloon, a kind of hawk; a hawk 
-ptece, a light gun ' ' 

Wad^ a mass of any thing soft to stop tn^u^ed to sport 

the powder in a gun. ' ^ ' . 

Kick, a goiiig; • rnimiiigTrithq^ed. H*"""". • •P^r-like iron ««i to 

strike whales. 

csuna. Ohase, the hot pursuit of any thing. 

Airouv ^ hook, or line and hook to 
MjUBy the space between the threads take fish, 
of a net s r — ^— 



BZBBOIBB II. 
NAMES OF QUALTEOBB. 

floiBKL AozLB^ apt to do ; nimUeL 

Hagoabd, ragged in appearance ; lean 

and rough. lahh. 

DAUMT^eM^ without fear of danger. ^ . , , . 

Aquatm^ belonging to the water. 

wttwKtm. IwtBMBm, not trembling; without 

fear. 

BbutoZ, pertaining to a brute ; cruel — ly, ity 

Taivia/, trifling, of little yalue. D«bpeba^«; without hope; dreadful 

Gbuxl, disposed to giye pain. by reason of danger. 

JkHUicAN, not possessing the kindness — ly, ion ^ 

of man ; barbarouAi i&eomii^, rousing to action. 
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THIBT. IBTTH STUDY. 

WOEKEBS IN WOOD. 

Wood, early in the history of the world, supplied mate- 
rials to meet the wants o£ -man and called forth his ingenu- 
ity. The workers in it have always formed a useful divi- 
sion of producers, ready to minister to the necessities and 
tastes of man. 

EZEBCISB I. 
NAIOBB OF THINOS. 

QOTHia Cabinet, a chest; a piece of famitnre 

^ . . - , confliflting of drawers. 

Boom, a spar or piece of wood ex- waiter, a man who 

tending from the masts of a ship. ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ 

GooF«r, <me who makes casks and i. i ji • i. . ^ 

' wheeled mstrament for carrying 

Hoop, a band of wood or metal used ^ , , 

- ^ . - maker, one who ■ 

for confining casks. „ i«jix j. ui? 

TT.-,.™^r^*ii «^i» «5*i, « A^ru^ ^^^' * '^^ °^ *^*y °^ trough for 
JlATCHiBT, a smaU axe witn a snort . . '' ^^ 

, « carrying mortar. 

^^ , . X 'xv Bung, the stopper of the opening in a 

Clamp, an instrument with a screw, , '^'^ *^ ® 

nsedbyjomersL _ xv . i.- i. 

Spiintee, a small piece of wood spUt Vehiole, that which cames; a caiv 



off. 



nage. 



Sldk^ • loek; a fr«ne of timber <^^' ****" » two-wheded car- 

with a gate to regulate water for ^r v • ^ i. 

.^^ ^ * HxABSB^ a harrow; a carnage to bear 

the dead. 

^'■''^^ GiMiET, a small borer used by oar- 

Goes the tooth of a wheeL penters. 

Rule, an instrument for measuring P^^^^* * grooved wheel turning on 

length. * ^^ 

nxsaa. Capstan, a cylindrical column for 

raising anchors. 

Cabpenter, one who works in timber^ Scaffold, a temporary bench to stand 

and builds houses or ships. upon in building. 

' — y, the practice of ing 
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Flank, a broad piece of sawn timber. Oalepxbs^ oompaBS with onryed 1^8. 
Kbq, a small cask. 

MoBTiBB, a hole made with a chiseL ^ 

MatkbiaI) the substance of which Plaits; an instrument for planing. 

any thing is made. OamFAaa, an instrument of iron for 

Tenon, the reduced end of timber measuring jSgures. 

designed for a mortise. DiymEBs^ a kind of compass for mea- 

OmsEL, an instrument of iron used for suring. 

paring or gouging. STRuorur^; ihat which is built or 

GovGui^ a kind of chiseL * made. 

KZ.BBOIBB II. 
NAIOB OF QUAUmS. 

GOXHia ilDBon^ to the right ; ready and aet- 

Itc. 

Obook, a bend or turn. fy^ ness, er, eti 

Is there a crook in the branch 9 

^ bent from a straight line; latin. 



not right ELKXt/^ easily bent 

Ldibeb, easUy bent ; pliable. Liqneoto, of the nature of wood. 



-n088 . ' ^n 



GELIIO, 



'FuBBOva, consisting of fibres. 
MePKKt, experienced; skilfoL 
-m-m iy, neta ■ 



Bum, of Urge dimenaioiia. DnmwOT, right ; ready m the 

of the hand or mind. 



possessmg 



4y 



FEENOK ' COABSl^ rudc. 

.< ly, nna 



Sufxrb; grand and showy, Elkgant, nice and rich. 

f, n€$» I n ^ not — -•— 



SZBBOIBB III. 
NAim OFACmONB. 



oorma Cboox, to bend any thing. 

BnJT, to divide in any way. • - -^ ^^ 

Doee the carpenter spKt wood? Hoop, to bind a yessel with hoop& 

ing ^«<»*V 
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Vbnxkb, to lay thin leaves of wood Pake^ to out oft 
over f arniture. *, ed, ing — 



■*, edf ing Plan, to form a design. 

9, edf ing — — 



FRENCH. 

Fashion, to make or form any thing. latin. 

9f edf ing ' 

Squabe, to form with four equal sides. 0(t>ii8TEiicrr, to put together; to build. 

8, ed, ing — », ed, ing 

Joint, to smooth and unite boards at Plane, to make smooth with a plane. 

the edges. ^ «4 ing 

-«, edf ing JSxokl, to go beyond ; to outdo others. 



Glue, to unite with glue ^ «<^ ing 



s, edf ing Detjsis, to mark the form or figure ; 



MoaTisi^ to join timbers by tenon. to plan. 

-«, ed, ing 1, ed, ing- 



CmBEL, to pare or mortise with a ConFiQjjRR, to form with or according 

chisel to a model. 

9, ed, ing — s, ed, ing 

GouGi^ to mortise with a gouge. .^kEor, to rear upright, as a building. 
«, edt ing a, ed, ing 

THIRTY-FIRST STUDY. 

WOBKEBS IN XETALS AND MINERALS. 

The cultivators of tlie soil and workers in wood are de- 
pendent on the workers in metals for instruments. Such 
workers are among the most important producers. They 
arose early in the history of the race. We read of workers 
in brass and iron in the family of Lamech. 

EXEBOISEI. 
NAHBg OF THINOS. 

GOTHia Smelt^t, one who melts ore to obtain 

the metal in it 
MiNtfr, one who digs for metals or WmE, a thread of metal, as of «op- 
minerals. per. 
An nuners a useful class of men? -drawer, one w1h> — — 
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Beu^ a hollow body used for making 

sounds. 

hanger, one who ■ 

CRAini:, a bend ; and then an axle to 

move things. 
Cast, a mould or shape. 
Flag, a broad flat stone for paving. 

stone. 

Bolt, a large pin of iron. 
Spout, a pipe, or mouth of a vesseL 
Link, a single ring of a chain. 
Plate, a flat piece of metal 

GSLTia 

Turner, one who mends kettles and 

such things. 
Tin, a white yellowish and soft metal 

r, one who ' ■ ■ 



Bbigk, a mass of burnt eartL 
batf -day, -dust, -kUn, -maker. 



•layer 



-toork, -ya/rd 



BBAzter, one who works in bras& 
Tack, a small naiL 

Funnel^ an instrument iof convey- 
ing fluids into dose vessels. 
Lathb^ the machine of a turner. 

FRENCH. 

As&KYer, one who examines metallio 

ores. 
Jewel, a precious stone, as a diamond. 

er, one who 

ItKPibary, one who cuts and polishes 

precious stones. 
Plumb, lead attached to a line to find 

an upright position. 
FoBOE, a furnace, or place where 

metals are wrought into shapes. 
Leveb, a bar of metal or wood used 

for lifting. 
CoiL^fCord, rope^ or wire gathered 

into a ring. 
Pivot, a pin on which any thing tumsi 
Mason, one who works in mortar. 
9,ry 



Engini^ a compound machine. 

Steam 

YioE, an iron press with a screw for 

holding things. 
Pbton, that which drives; a cylinder. 
Insaximent, that which is prepared ; 

a tool. 

'ol, ally. 

Maohinx, any thing used to increase 

or direct power. 

ist 

FouNDBTi the place where metak are 

cast 
Obdnanoe, great guns. 
LusTBi^ gloss, or biightneesL 
Ttpi^ a stamp ; a printing letter. 
TuBEv a pipe. 
Tbowei^ a mason's tool for spreading 

moviar. 
Fon^ a thin plate of metal. 

LATIN. 

pBNDULvii; a suspended hody that 

moves about a centre. 
FABBi«r, one who dioes and doeton 

horses. 
Fusion^ the act of melting. 
impBEsa, the stamp or mark made by 

pressura 

^ ion, Hie 

Pbess, a machine for pressing. 
Faicntofs the act of robbing one body 

against another. 
CoTBostofi) the «ot of eating away, aa 

metals. 
Pluxmxi^ lead attadied to a line^ 
Plumb^t, one who works in lead. 
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XBBOISB II 
NAJfUS OF qVALOEU, 



GOTHia FvsihU, that may be melted by Heat 

Blunt, dull on the edge. Sonobow, giving ont sound when 

fy, nen struck. 

B.VQX, great in aize. MuTAiZ^ ohangeable. 
Zy, ne$$ ^^ > ^^^ 



Conuosm, eating away, as metala 
'"''^*^ MoBol, pertaining to a walL 

CoABed, embossed, or adorned with Yooal, pertaining to a point 

^ff^^ Fbevbnt, hot or boiling. 

Bo8s«4 Btudded with knobs. ^ MauuboW^; that may be beaten out 

^^ * DuoTi^ that may be drawn ont into 

Bbonz0c( made to resemble bronze. ^^ 

LATDT. LAMnsAsed^ consisting, of plates; 

SoLuhle, oapaU« of being dissolyed. plftteds 

BZBB0I8B III. 

HAJfus OF AcrnoMs; 

Gormo. Clattkb, to make a ratding sound. 

WxLD, to unite metals by hammering. ^ *^ 

Do blacksmiths weld iron f Swatoh, to grasp hastCy. 

-edging, er ** *^ 



Bmua, to separate metals from the ^^°^ ^ connect, as a chain. 

ore by fire. ^ *^' *^ 

«t tfi^ ^« 

Miifi^ to dig for minerals. Oliok, to strike; to make a small 

d ing - sharp noise. 

Bang, to beat heavily. • i, ed, ing ■- 

ed^ing CoK,, to ring witfi a sharp noise. 

OuNGH, to fasten by bending, as a " '* ^**^ff 

^ Blunt, to dull on the edge. 

9d,ing ^«t»»V 

Boi/p, to bar or fasten with bolts. ^'^ to overlay with metal 
^^ing ''«***V 

Uh f 8, ed, ing ' " 
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CKLTIO. LATDT. 

Cbxax, to orash; to make a sharp Ptofkl, to driye onward, 
grating sonndL ^ «t *^ 



^ ing , ' Fdsb, to melt by heat 



TiKKLH to make a sharp sonnd by ^ «t ing 

striking on metals. Psxss^ to squeeze bj pressure. 
-4 inff «», ^ ing 



Roast, to separate yolatile matter Com , es, ed, ing 

from minerak. Im ^ es, cdj ing — 



-if ed, ing OowtmcTt to join together. 

i^ ed, ing 



FRENCH. 



Dia , 8f edf ing 



Bkaze, to solder with brass and abac, ^(rads, to rub and wear off by fric- 

d, ing , tion, 

FoBOi^ to form metals by heating and a^ ed, ing, Hon 

hammering. Mend, to repair, or set right 

■^ed.ing.er — -«, ed, ing 



Burnish, to polish metals by friction. Foliate^ to beat into a thin leal 

— §, ed, ing a, ed, ing 

Goii^ to gather into a ring. iS^osPAND, to spread out ; to enlarge. 

1, ed, ing «, ed, ing 

Uh , a, ed, ing > Solder, to nnite the snrfaees of met- 

LiQus/'y, to ehange a solid into a a]& 

fluid. 1^ ed^ ing 

-««, ed, ing — — 



THIRTY- SECOND STUDY. 

CuLTTVATOBS of the soil) and workers in wood and 
metals, give rise to another class of producers — ^to manu- 
fiicturers. Such are • those who produce food and drinks^ 
goods for clothing, clothing^ articles for housekeeping^ hardware 
and instruments and machines. Publishers and printers 
belong to this class. 
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BZBBOIBE I. 



NAMS8 OF THINGS. 



OOTBIO. 

Hat, a coyer for the head. 

Are hats made of beayer's hair! 

ter, one who — — 

Ball^ a round bod j. 

Flush, a cloth with a yelvet nap on 

one side. 
Eebsxt, a coarse woollen doth. 
Hank, two or more skeins of thread 

tied together. 
Snarl, a knot^ as of thread. 
Stbip, a stripe, or narrow piece. 
THBini, the ends of weayers* threads. 
WAjnuty a thin paste for sealing let- 
ters. 
Rasp, a kind of file whose roughnesses 

are made b/ punching. 
Clink, sharp sonnd made by striking 

metals. 
Snuff, powdered tobaooo. 
Flask, a kind of bottle. 
Sgbew, a cylinder with a winding 

grooyed thread. 
Sluioi; a frame of wood or stone bj 

a milL 
Dav, a mound to obstruct water. 
Waddino, soft stuff used in quilting. 

CQBLTIO. 

Label, a strip of paper fixed to a 
thing to mark its contents. 

Whiskey, water; a spirit distilled 
from grain. 

Bban, the coating of grain remoyed in 
taming it into flour. 

Taktan, woollen checked doth. 



frbnoh. 

BuTOHer, one who stabs; one who 

kills animals for food. 
TailoBi one who cuts up and makes 

doth into garments. 
MiLLiNtfr, one who makes head-dresses 

and bonnets. 
MANTUAimiA;er, one who makes gowns 

for ladies. 
Febfum^t, one who makes or sdls 

perfumes. 



-y 



OuTLtfr, one who makes cutting in- 
struments. 

y, the practice of — 

Maghin]^ an instrument to increase 
force or motion. 

ist, one who 

Muslin, fine thin cotton doth. 

Fbinoe, something broken ; an orna- 
mental border of loose threads 

Bobbin, a pin or spool ; round tape. 

BoBBiN«^ lace wrought by machine. 

BuGK&Aii, coarse linen doth made 
stiff by glue. 

Dbugget, coarse figured woollen 
doth used oyer carpets. 

TiNBEL, a spark; something yery 
shiny. 

Bbonze, a compound of copper and 
tin. 

Vellum, a kind of parchment. 

Bottle, a hollow yessd with a nar- 
row mouth. 

Button, a bud, or small body used 
to fasten any thing. 
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Pdhp, an en^e used to raise water. Sbrgb, twilled woollen atoft 
Fauoet, a pipe for draining liquid 

» 'I LATIN. 

from a cask. 

Dbab, a thick woollen doth of a dun ConvExstion^ any thing prepared with 

color. sugar. 

JouBNzncAN, a day man ; a hired : ^r» ery " 

tradesman. JOivnuATf one who extracts spirits 

Calendsb, a hot-press for laying the by evaporation. 

nap of cloth. ■ y , the place 

Tapxs^, woven hangings. MANUFAoruBcr, one who makes any 

Gheok, cloth varied with stripes. thing with the hand ; one who 

Ttpe^ letters formed in metaL works up raw materials into wares 

-founder^ one who — fit for use. 

Pabt^ a composition for sticking MANiTFAC^ory, the place where 

things together. LnnEN, doth made of the fibres of 

Cbape, ganze-like doth made of raw fiaz. 

silk gammed. Fabsio; a frame ; the structure of any 

Satin, glossy silk doth. thing. 

Fdstian, coarse twilled cotton doth. Textuiv, that wludi is woven ; the 

TAFrxTT, smooth silk of wavy lustre. qualily of a web. 



BXBBOISB II. 
NAIOBB OF QUAUTOB. 

Goima ifiOKNioiu^ possessed of inventive skiD. 

SxBiPxe^ having lines of different ^V* •'*•' 

QQ^ors. GiTBioiJB, inquisitive ; rare or singular. 

Glossy, bright and shiny. ^V 



jf^gfg JHtbioatk, enfolded, complicated. 



Spanoli^ set with spangles or bril- '^y* *•*•• 

^tuij^ PromabU, that which brings gain ; 

FBENGH. advantageous. 

Fine, thin, deHcate. y» •**'* 

Vh 



CBiaaiLed. diTerdfled with cross- VA»iKAW<tdiTer8ilied;maiiy.oolored. 

bar. like a ohesa-board. ^'*"»«* ^f ' •^'^*^ ^* ^ 

ures or designs. 

i^xiN. Simpler plain. 

Rare, unusually fine. 
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SZBB0I8B III. 



KAIOEB OF AOnONS. 
GOTBKL nJBNOH. 

„ , « ' Pat, to disdiaive 8 debt 
OfiAMPf to impress a mark. , . 

Do manufacturers stamp their BeoLb, to'Litote bronae. 

-^^^y ^ edging 



*> ^ ^^ ^ Crush, to squeeze or bruise. 

Spangli^ to sprinkle with any thing ^ | 

^^"^^^ Pump, to sweU ; to raise water. 

^,ed,tn^-- it,ed,ing 



CuoK, to make a sharp quick sound, p^^^ ^ ^^^^ j^^^ i^ ^^ ^^^^ 

y^j ^ »»,«i;fn^ 

^ **'^ Oalendbb» to press between hot roU- 
Waddlb, to move from one side to ^^. 

<^« «**^«''- ^ ed, ing 

^ffi^ 



LATIN. 

QiXTia YABixaATK, to diversify in colora 

s, ed, ing 

Dattb, to smear with soft matter ; J)wnL, to extract spirits bj CTapor 
to paint coarsely. ation from grain* 



-9, ed, ing, er ■ «^ ed, ing 



Dapple, to mark with spots. BfAiruFAOiURi^ to form any fSabrie 

^ edt ing with the hand. 

Poisi; to throw down; to weigh. : <^ ed, ing 



edj ing . Pirar, to mark with impressionsi 
Print, to mark by impressions. 8, ed^ ing 



•8f€d, ing Im- 



THIBTT- THIRD STUDY. 

unibhbbs. 

Many things produced by workers in wood and metals, 
and mann&cttirers, need to be polished. A finishing touch 
is to be added. Thus, a new division of producers arisCi 
known as finishers. 
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EZEBOISB I. 

VAka OF THmea 

Qoxma uses yanush to give vood or other 

QiLDer, one who OTerlays things material a gloB& 

with gold. ' pAiNTer, one who uses a coloring 

Were gilders known in ancient substance called paint 

times ? EnAMXL, something melted in : a sub* 

UjmojMeter, one who finishes houses ^ stance made of glass and lead. 

with beds^ curtains^ and such *'' 

tTiing a^ Bboideb^j ouc who adoms with a 

needle. 



£^ 



fBIENGU. 

'VAsansaer^ one who Tarnishes, or 

SZBBOISS II. 

NAMXB or quauxoeb. 

^ GOTHia Unixiffntf unequalled; wngnlfty in fte 

kind. 
Gilt, covered with gold. ly^ ^,, 

EmBooMd, decked with raised fi«rur«& 
aBLna ^ 

lATIN. 

Tas8blla( adorned with tassels. 

UnadasRed, not decked with onui- 
niXNGH. ments. 

Dbooiia edy adorned, beautifuL 
Rermd, freed from dross. -PenrBor, finished, complete. 
Un , not ■ Xm 
Finish** complete. Obmpian^ full, perfect 
^« In 

BXBBCISB III. 

NAMBB or AOnONB. 
OOTHia 7BXN0B, 

GiiD, to cover with gold. Bboidir, to dam ; to adorn with tht 

s, edt ing needle. 

Dbok, to cover ; to array in beauty. », td, ing 



-$,ed,ing JSm ,9,ed,ing 

8* 
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Cushion; to cover with a stuffed bag 
or ooyering. 

8, ed, ing 

EnunsL, to lay on enamel, a sub- 
Btance of glass and lead. 

Bj edf ing ^— 

YAsxnsB, to coat with yamish. 

€ 8, edf ing 

PouBH, to make smooth ; to refine. 

e ? g, edf ing 

J^BSLLTSH to make beantifuL 

e«, ed, ing • 

BsAim/^, to make fair. 
-eSf ed, ing 



FoBBiBH, to rub, to brighten. ' 

e s, edt ing 

BuBNiBH, to make bright by friction. 

e s, edging 



RewnxEf to dear from drofl& 

^ ed; ing 

Fnxisa, to make perfect 

68, edf ing 

.fi^Boss, to adorn with raised figures' 



•68. 



LATIN. 

Dbooko^^, to adorn or embellish. 

^ ed, ing 

^c2!oEN, to deck, to ornament 

8, ed, ing — — — 

PerFExn, to make thronghont ; to 
finish. 

8, ed, ing 

GompuevE, to make fiill ; to finish. 
8, ed, ing 



THIBTY-FOUBTH STUDY, 

« 

DISTBIBITTOBS. 

In the early ages of the world, producers, when they had 
more than they needed, disposed of the surplus themselYes* 
This was found to be inconvenient, and a new division of 
labor took place. Distributors arose, whose object was to 
distribute the fruits of producers. Clerks and merchants 
soon formed an interesting class of society. 

BZBBOISB I. 



NAIIBS OF THINGS. 



GOTHIC. 



MvxHer, one who carries goods on 
his back ; a retailer of small wares. 
Are hucksters common in large 
cities? 



Pack, a bimdle of any things as goods 
or wares. 

age, a small 

Sloop, a vessel with one mast. 
SoHooNXB, a yessd with two masta. 
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RuDDEB, the instrnment by \rhich a Yalitie, the worth of any thing. 

Bhip is steered. able, less — — — 

Flook, the arm of an anchor. YoYo^e, a passmg bj water from one 

BowBPiuT, the spar extending oyer place to another. 

the stem of a ship. Fub, the down of certain animalt^. 

Stobjb, large; a great* quantity. FuEaier, one who deals in 

h&use, -keeper, -room Piix>t, one who steers ships into ports. 

Cost, the price of a thing. Raxsik; dried grape. 

Boom, a long pole to spread out the Spioi^ ^a fragrant pungent vegetable 

cine of a studding-saiL production. 

Skippkb, the master of a small trad- Balb, a package of goods. 

ing yesseL Joubno/, a day-book of entries. 

Leak, a hole in a yessel that admits Coffbb, a chest or box for mon^, 

water. Peow, the fore part of a ship. 

Gaocer, a trader in teas, spices, and Bnx, a kind of writing in law or 

other things. commerce. 
y ' QuAT, a mole or bank at which ves- 
sels are loaded or unloaded. 
^'^^^ InvoKx, a thing sent; a bill of parti- 

Bakk, a yessel with three masts, but ^"^^^ ^ commerce. 

without a mizzen-topsalL AcooxnsfT, a registry of debts. 

I>ooK,apUcebyariyerwhere8hips Commkeoe, intercourse in buying and 

are built and repaired ; space be- 8«U"^- 

tween wharyes. * 

Fdnnh, a hoUow cone to conyey ^^^^> ^^ agreement 

liquids into close yessels. 
BAKGAiir, a contract in business. 



LATIN. 



FBXNOBL 



Clebx, one who has a lot; one who 
keeps accounts. 
MiBOHan^ one who buys; a dealer Anchob, an instrument 1» hold a ye»- 

in goods. gel at rest in water. 

CoTiBB, a small yessel like a sloop. " TzDuar, a foot trader. 
Cabli^ a strong rope or chain to keep BmpoBium, a place or city of trade. 

a yessel at anchor. a, more than one ■' 

Packet, a yessel used to conyey per- ArBivcU, a coming to a place. 

sons, letters, or merchandise. JUmoyoI, a change from one place to 

Fbigatb, a ship of war of a large another. 

size* ^ DUvoser, one who orders any thing. 

CoEVETTi^ a sloop of War carrying 2>t«pee«/, an arrangement or ordering 

twenty guna of any thing. 
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BeMjTianee, that which is sent to a Bjox, pricey or allowance. 

distance ■ able 

B^MMsarU, that which remains. Cohtbaot, a mutual agreement 
^eoouNTANT, one who keeps aoconnts. or ■ 

Obifeo^ an opening. 

BZXBOIBB II. 
NAICBB OF QUALITIES. 

GOTHia * Advmxturoiu, bold in meeting dan- 

gers. I 

ShbewDi haying the quality of a 

shrew ; conning. latin. 

ly, ne88 — , . * , 

Tbioku*. artfol; iecOm in U,- ExoKBmn^departii^: from the way; 

Dejona the nsual pnce. 
gains. s . 

, ^^ __« FnAUDUL^n^, deceitful in bargains. 

*y> ***** r» * * : x: 



ProYwetUf foreseeing, cantious. 

VBKNGE. ^tW I 

CAunouBy careful, prudent 
DBCBfr/W, full of deceit; fraudulent ♦ f n nesa 

— — -4y, ne89 BvEOULAtive, giyen to ideal things ; not 

TKBAOHERotM, violating engagements. practical 

h* ***•• F&ACTioa/, pertaining to active use. 

HoNKST, honorable ; fair in dealing. /„ 



-^'** FOKTOKATB, SUCCCBSfuL 

Jx7DicQ[0U8» according to sound judg^ /«__ 

ment; wise. u^ 

4y — T.T»»»/i2^ free ; bountifuL 



In n. 



Pbincelt, like a prince; magnificent. Bxsasnoent, doing good. 
HAZABDom^ dangerous. 



B ZBB0I8B III. 
NAKB or AOnOMB. 



ooTSia Smuools, to bring into or out of port 
Swindle, to cheat or defraud one of forbidden goods. 

his right * **V» ^ 7 

Is it wicked to swindle any one I Cozen, to cheat or defraud. 
d,ing,fr * i, ed, ing, age 
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EXBBCISB I. 
HAMBS OF neiSOKS AHD TBUXQR. 



GOTHia Nkwib» recent acoonnt; fresh inform- 

• ation. 

SwrrcB. a movable part of a rafl- ^^^ . . 

-7 r -paper, -boy 

road tract ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 



^ , m ' MssRoge, that which is sent. 



Ma™, . companion; an officer in a ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ j^^ increasing 

^' human power. 

Herald, one who carries meesaffes for ^ . , j, x. 3 

* ^ Route, the course or way to be passed. 



kixigs. 



, "MjiKTser, one who follows the sea ; a 

nc,ry. «%> 33il^r. 

Rah, a bolt ; a bar. CouBier, one who runs; apublio mefr 
-road, a road made of ^^^ 

' CELTia tj^s&age, a passing by land or water ; 

the time of passage. 

Bbaxi^ an instMiment attached to Joubnet, the trayel of a day. 
wheels of cars to retard the mo- 

LATQf. 

tion. 
-man, the man Poawr, one who waits at a gato, 

CABRier, one who conveys goods or o^« ^^<> <»^«» burdens for hire. 

persons. ^ 

Car, a smaU veWde moved on wheels. ^'^i>^^™-» <^^^ ^l^o directs or guidecs 

-mati, the man "*^® ^^^ of a raU-road. 

Cart, a carriage with two wheels. ^^^ * passage made for water. 

^afsaman -man, a man 

LoooHOTtvE, moving in place; steam- 

nuENOH. engine placed on wheels. 

„ , . jBSbprxss, a person or vehicle sent on 

jBnGiNatfr, one who manages engines. f 

-- , . an errand. 

MESSBNCMr, one who is sent on er- ^ • ^1. 1. t 

, tADmuuTATtofiy the exchange of one 

rands. ., . « ., 

Captain, a head-man ; the commander 



thing for another. 
. ^j. Manm^^ a command; an order. 

^ 1 a xv "Postt a swift messenger ; a station. 



-affiee 



GREEK. 



Pilot, one who guides or leads; the 
head-man. 

og^ — 

hkQoage^ the clothing and other Telegraph, that which writes at a 
things necessary in travelling. distance ; a machine for sending 
^ man, the man. intelligence to a distance. 
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Pursuit to seek through ; to follow OomMxrrE, to ezchange^ put one thing 
as an aim. in place of another. 

s, ed, ing 9, ed, ing 

Cajoes, to pass over. 

^^™- e«, ed, ing 

TWwMiDT, to send from one place to P«>«™), to go forward, adyanoe. 

another. ^ ^ *'V 

•9, ed, ing, al Tjsbil, to pnt in danger, risk. 



JSxPEDTTE, to move hastily. ^ *^ *"^ 

<» ed, ing, ion ;: — 

Paddli^ to row or play in the water. 

9f ed, ing Tklbqeaph, to write at a distance ; 

Pa86^ to go beyond. to convey intelligence by electri« 
«, ed, ing — city. 



•d, edf ing 



THIRTY- SIXTH STUDY. 

SEBYANTS AlTD MASTEBS. 

Serv^ants arose with prosperity. As soon as men became 
producers and distributors, skill and wealth introduced 
servitude. The wise and strong controlled the services of 
the ignorant and weak. Servants became needful, and now 
compose a large and useful class of comfhTinity. Public 
servants belong to the state, or society. 

BZBBOIBB I. 
NAMES OF PJEBSOMB AlfD THIN€M. 
GOTMIO. QELIIO. 

Slavic a person subject to fche will SouLLion^ one who cleans pots and 
of another. does low kitdien worl^ 

Did slaves exist in ancient times? 



-«ry, er, -holder — — 



Gboom, a boy; one who has charge i8t«rvxTor,one who inspects all anrancl» 
of horses. and then measures 
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BuTLer, one who takes care of bottles, SEXvant, one who waits or serves 

and then of liquors ; a waiter. another. 

Yale^, a waiting-servant. AtnaiBant, one who accompanies 

Wages, hire ; what is paid for servicer another. 

Lagket, a foot-boj, or attending ser- Janttot, one who keeps the door, es- 

vant. peciallj of a college. 

Yasso/, a boj, or serving tenant SxBTiTor, one who acts for or under 

age another.^ 

Oatereb, one who provides food. DovESTk;; pertaining to the house ; a 

Laundkbss, a washer-woman. household servant. 
Laundsy, the room where clothes are 

washed. ajanar. 

Service, office of a servant 

Menial^ a domestic servant of the Despot, an absolute prince^ a tyrant 

lowest order. ic, ie€U, ically — — 

Tyrant, a cruel ruler. 

tea/, ically 

RxjTier, one who governs. 

BZBBOISB II. 

NAMES or qualeties. 

CK>THia LATIN. 

Set, avoiding^ fearful of being ap- 
proached. Nbguoent, oardess or heedless. 
Are birds shy f ^ftusrvE, giving offense, or n^Odng an 

^ ^^ ill use of any thing. 

CaiNGtn^, bowing servilely. '^ 

insoLENT, contemptuous, overbearing. 

SERvtZtf, pertaining to a slave. 
Bribk, Uvely, quick of motion. (7o«TBiiPTuot«^ scornful, apt to despise, 

er, ett Haughty, proud, arrogant 

rRENOH. ly ...»_ ' 

Aler4 watchful, nimble and vigilant /mpuncNT, not modesty bold of words. 

YiGiLan/, watchful, or circumspect /y» ds — 

AtrxRtive, reaching to ; heedful 'Bjssa^ rough, unpolished. 

Coy, quiet and shy. — — «•, ««^ ly, «««» 



r, est — SsRviOBai/^, that which does service; 
Menio/, pertaining to a servant ; low. usefoL 

YALUo^tf, of much worth. O^ioiau*, forward in obliging. 

02ijaiNG, doing favors. Austere, sour and harsh : severe. 

ly »<y, 'y 
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BZBBOISB III. 
NAHKS OF AOnONB. 

ooTHia OomvxsDj to Bend to; to order. 

8, «4 ing 

SoEDB, to rub hard with any thii^ Gain, to obtain by industry. 

' coarse ; to dean by scmbbing. ^ ^ ^^ .-^__ 

Does the oook scrub her ketUeet 
», ed, ing i^™'' 

u15use; to use illy. 



OEDAEOL 



s^edying 



„ SsEYK to keep : to wait upon another 
Taiuit, to stop, to stay. , . 

^ «^ ♦wfl' iwDUd^ to lead in ; to persuade. 
Rub, to move along the surface; to ^ . 

dean by rubbing with Mmetbing. ^ to rtand to; to help. 
«, edf tng , . 

Nbousot, to omit by carele88ne8& 
«, «d^ f n^ 

S«rvK, to inspect on aU ddea. and ^"^' *° P?'"' '*™«^*5 *» "^o^' 
then measure. * ^ ^ 



FBJENUU. 



« . Bulb, to goyem or control 

-9, eOf %ng ° , 



Catkb, to humor appetite ; to provide "Z '* , . 

food. -^" r"^"^'"^ 



Obet, to comply with the commands 
of another. Ttbannizb, to act as a tyrant 



THIRTY- SEVENTH STITDT. 

PB0TB0T0B8 AND ENEMIES. 

Man, engaged at lawfol ptirsmts, soon found an enemy 
in man, and felt his need of protection. A new division 
took place. Protectors arose, whose business it was to 
guard the persons, properties and homes of men. This 
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t 

CowAf^ 01^^ "^^o tarns the baek; a latdt. 

fearful man. 

Mutiny, a rising against authority, as AnMiaa/, the chief commander of a 

seamen. fleet. 

^rRSNBEa, a giving up ; a yielding. g, ty^ ship 

JSnQAQEmenty the act of laying on ; a Convoy, attendance for defense. 

conflict Aanon, the act of doing; a battle. 

Gartridok, a case holding a charge Nav^, an asselnblage of ships; a fleet 

for a gun. Misst/^, something sent; a weapon 

Massaou^ slaughter of one or more that is throwii. 

in cruelty. Rjeatm^n^, that which governs; a body 

Absbnal, a depository for arms ; prao- of soldiers. 

tice or art of bringing in. Ltoion, a collection ; a body of infan- 

CAvo/ry, practice belonging to the try. 

horse ; body of horse soldiers. ^ *ry 



Poucs, a body of city officers. Gbampion, one who fights a single 

MxLirARY, pertaining to soldiers ; the combat 

armed force. *^P 

Dart, a kind of dagger. AdvEaaary, one who is opposed. 

(7omBAT, a beating against ; a fight Lanok, a long spear. 

Bnanseer, one skilled in designing* OotiFuar, a struggling together; acom- 

inff — bat 

i&isiGN, a mark ; colors of a military Peivatebr, a pirate ship of war. 

l)and. w^mifUNinoN, that which fortifies; 

ey, -bearer, military stores. 

PiOK«^ a guard pUiced in front of an -4<ijuTANT, one who helps; a military 

army. officer. 

Poniard, a pointed sword like a dag- MamA, the body of soldiers enrolled 

ger. but not engaged. 

CARABon^ a short gun used by horse- Orradd, a city fortress. 

men. LioroR, one who strikes; a RomaD 

Rafier, a short sword used in thrust- officer. 

ing. 

XXBBCIBB II. 

NAMK8 OF QDAUTDES. 

GELTIOL FRXNGB. 

DAUNT^eM^ without fear or timidity. Gaixamt, gay, splendid or noblft 

{7nDAUNT0ic( having no fear or weak- ly — ^— . 



nee& Uh- , not 
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Freoe, wild, rushing. Oofarweni, trusting, or raying hope- 

gr, esi^ /y, ness fuUy. 

HASQuine, red ; warm or ardent /y, ee '> 



-ary, bloody YiQiLatU, wakeful 



OovBogeouB, having much heart; brave. ly, ee 

Maatu/, belonging to arms ; noble. Inaacalf not friendly ; hostilei 

UhreLsarringf not yielding to kind Jnexosuible, that does not yield to 

feeling; crueL prayer; unyielding. 

MiMta'n/, pertaining to soldiers. J^fiount, producing effects ; powe^ 

Mabine, belonging to the sea. foL 



LATIN. 



In ^ not- 



FoRiODB full Of madness ; fierce. Hoflxt/d^ belonging to an enemy. 
ly,ne88 .^y 

Aunous, wary, wa Cmuzedl made civil ; reclaimed from 

/nraxpiD, not trembhng with fear; -, hariam. 
bold. 

BZSBCI8B III. 

KAIOBB OFAOnONS. 

OOTHia FRENGH. 

Teamp, to tread heavfly. .g^n, to write in a ro H for service. 

Do horses tramp heavily ? *» ** *'^ 
^ ^ • Train, to draw along ; to drill or fit 

TiiampU to tread under. ^^' ^^^- 

,, ed, ing ^> «* ^'^ — 

MusTEB, to gather troops together for ^<™»^ ^ ^^ to aooompHsh. 

exercise. ^ ^ *^» *"*** ; — 

«, edy ing Dabt, to shoot or move quickly. 



Boom, to rush with a loud and vio- ^ *^ ^""^^ 

lent noise. (7omBAT, to beat against; to fight 

^ edy ing «^ «4 ««^ 



Glatteb, to make a confused noise. Rout, to break the ranks 5f troops. 

g , ed, ing -^*— ^ ed, ing — — 

Ransack, to plunder or pillage. Guabd, to protect or defend. 

9, «dy ing ^ «4 ing 

Slash, to st^e or cut violently and d>fiFiNi^ to bring within limits ; tc 
at random. imprison. 

€ 8, ed, ing — . 9, ed, ing ■■ ' 
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Impmaov, to put in a prison or jaiL laxht. 

8y ed, ing, ment ■ 

" M'AaaAnitTe^ to Blfuighter omellj. OoNYOTy to attend on for defenseL 

Sf ed, inff . ^«r «4 ««^ 

Skismisb, to throw; to combat li^tly. OjixmjkUe, to give up the head; but- 

t, tdf ing ^— render on condition& 

Battler to beat ; to combat fiercely. <> «4 if^ * 

-%^ td^ ing Stbugglb^ to strive and make great 



iSummrDSB) to submit or give up. efforts. 

^ «dl ifig ^ ^ ing 

Vanquish, to overcome. invAD^ to come into; to enter as an 

», ed^ ing enemy. 

Oonqiawai, to seek irith; to overoomei ^ ^ **^ 

s, ed, ing ProTEOt, to cover before; to shield. 



Rs i 8, edt ing — ' «, «i i^ 

Mahhttat^ to arrange in order. Oovbuoe, to urge together; to restrain. 

8, ed, ing »i «t *^ 

inTRENOH, to cut iu; to fi>rtify with OompsL, to force together. 

a ditch. «» ^ ing 

•8^ ed, ing lUoBXJa, to repair by new supplier 



jSWjboaoh, to hook in; to enter upon s, ed, ing 

another's rights. BepsssR, to crush. 

t , ed^ ing e s, ed, ing ■ 

Vaunt, to boast of oneselt Assault, to leap on ; to attack vio- 

8, #4 ing, er — — lently. 



Spoil, to pull asunder ; to seize vio- », ed, ing 

lently. Dcttsat, to overthrow. 
'8, ed, ing «, ed, ing 



De > 8, ed, ing — ^— Volunteeb, to go into military service 

FoRTi^, to make strong ; to surround of one's own accord. 



with defenses. 8, ed, ing 
€8, ed, ing 



THIRTY-EI'GHTH STUDY. 
ffSBMET FOLK. 

Many of the human race liave no settled employment. 
They are irregular traders or carriers, and pass most of their 
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time in the street. London xontains some thirty thousand 
of this class. Such are street cleaners^ hawJeerSy shQvmien^ 
street mv>sicians, costermongers ojid potterers. 

SXESGISB I. 

M 

NAMES OF PERSONS AND THINGa. 

QOTHia Hablbquin, 8 buffoon or merrj- 

andrew who plajs tricks. 

Hawkkr, one who offers goods for Yiajnerer, one who deals in fruit ; a 

sale by outcry. hawker of fruit 

CcHfrEKMONGEmonewhoseUsfruitand OmoRT, a vehement callmg. 

regetables in the street Miscreant, a vUe wretch. 
Outcast, one who is expelled from 

society. latdt. 

FUNGH. 

JAuaiaan, one who sings or performs 
Buffoon, a low mimic. on an instrument of music. 

ery ' • Street- — — 

Legx&dxicain, sleight of hand; deoep- Jueeb, a person who is given to 
tive trickery. pranks; a buffoon. 

BXBB0I8BII. 

NAMIB OF QUAIinXB. 

QOTHia LAIDr. 

PALiBTy ra^ed ; vile. Vili^ base or worthless. 

r, estf ly, neat — 



MgEBflM<; wretched, poor. 
^fBASEB^ brought low ; mean. 06soene, filthy, disgusting. 

JHtQvgn^a, offensive to the taste ; **y» ****** ^y 

odioua ^^^^ hateful 

PmED, compassionated. Derssrahle, that which is hateful 

j;-^ .InfamouBi wicked m the extreme^ 

ly 



1 
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BZEBCISB III. 

KJJOB OV AOnONflk 

GOIHia LATXW. 

Haw., to sen goods by pubUo outcry, j,^^^^ ^^ j^y,, ^, y^^ 
^td.iiig ^^^^ 

FSENOH. * ComjosERATi^ to pitj OF foel foF an* 
Get, to utter "with a loud yoice; to other. 

caU out ^ <^ ^^ 

-et, e«L ing — — - AIt^viatk, to lesBen, as sorrow. 



DitQXJsr, to offend the taste. ^ *^ ^ 



GRXXK. 



Pcrr, to feel grief for one who la 
wretched. Knno^ to iniitate^ to moek. 
eci ing j^ ^ing^ry 



THIRTT- NINTH STUDY. 

YAaSASTS. 

As soon as society is established, a class of men spring 
up, known as vagrants. They live on the labors of others. 
This class includes beggars, vagabondsj picJgpocketSj burglars 
gamblers, magiciansj conjurers and diviners. They are found 
in all countries. 

BZKBOIBB I. 
JKAKMB OF PXasONB AM) TBINC». 

Gonna BuBo/or, one who enters a house to 

steaL 
RoBBer, one who seizes what is an- y 

other's by force. Gambld^ one who games, or plays 

Are robbers common in society f for money. 

^ BiGoar, one who liyea by 



Rov«r, one who wanders about ; a n ly 

'®^^'*' Wamb, a rod used by coEJurers. 
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GELTia Ootuxmer^ one who iiiTokes the aid of 

GTvi;th.twhi«h hold.; fetto. for J^<» to do wonderM ttums. 
the 1^8. Ihvmer, one who pretends to tell 

Qo^sBD, • bwTd OP petty fight *"*"« *"'^ ^^ *« "^ <>^ "P^** 

DiBTUiuitfr, one who perplexes^ an- 

nxNOB. nojSi 

Felon, one who is goiltj of a crime O/jfendesl, one who strikes against ; 
against the state. ^^^ "^^o makes another angry, 

^y es8 PuoiLM^ one who boxes ; a fighter. 



Yaoboii^, one who goes from place to OppROBSJUu, reproach, infamy, 
place beting or stealing. CuLPmrr one convicted of jcrime. 



•cy 



Abson, the crime of house-burning. 



Toper, one who drinks to ezeess; a OonrEmoBATE, one who is leagued 

1^^ with others. 

BBioand, a mountaineer, or plunderer. ^ """"" 

POAOE«r, one who steals game. AuDAOt/y, boldness, impudence. 

MARADDer, wie who plunders. Cboo, an offense against lam 

PiOABOON, one who plunders; a pirate. CJanoNAL, one accused or guilty of 

^cooxPLiOE, an associate in guilt crime. 

/mpoBTOB, one who imposes upon Abtdiob, a deyice or injurious plan. 

another. 
Chain, a series of united linkcL 

LATIN. ]iAGi(\ an art by which men pretend 

VAGAftofi* a wanderer; a vagrant ^ ^1 7 fl^^^T ^ 

going from place to place. ^^ ^ ^ 

SXXBOIBX II. 

NAXn OV QUAUXm. 

VBXNOB. CoLPA^Ztf, descrving censure. 

SoAHDALMu; giviug offeuM ; disgrace- ^"'°'^; relating to eruae. 



fbl in character. 

h — 



LATIN. 



ProTUGATE, dashed or ruined in 

morals. 
eif 



QpPBOBBiotM^ reproachful, infamoua DeraAVED, corrupt 

ly^ nets — ^-.^ ObwjRATK, hard ; impenitent 

/nvAxous) not being in good report; ^ 

notoriously bad. Oalloub, hard ; unfeeling. 

10 
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BXEB0I8BIII. 

NAIOS OF AOnON& 

' oorma fbsnoh. 

Ransack, to plunder completely. ^«3aii^ to leap upon ; to attack with 

Did the thief ransack the house! violence. 

ed; ing *, ed, ing, er 

Kidnap, to steal children; to cairjr ^^aok, to fasten upon; to fall upon 

away a person by force. with force. 

— edl ing, er 9^ ed^ ing — — 

Plundkb, to spoil, or pillage. ^^luks; to tempt to ; to lead astray. 

<4 ^i «• *> ed; ing 

RoB^ to take from another with force. Chain, to fasten with a chain. 

8,e^ing,er 9, ed, ing — ; 

Jbbb, to scoflF, or mock. ^ , 8, ed^ ing ■ 

-9, edf ing Manac/^ j to put oh handcufSi 

DeooT, to lead into a snare. 9^ ed, ing 



■>», edf ing — Banter, to play upon, jeer. 



Bxo, to ask in charity. < «, ed, ing 



s, ed, ing Taunt, to reproach, ridicule. 



Stboli^ to roye about ; to wander on s, ed, ing 

foot. 
9f edging 



"Liisau 



OXLTIOL 



2>flBTB0T, to pull down; to min in 
any way. 

PiLFXB, to spoil; to steal in small ^ ed, ing, er 

quantities. Oonjuax, to ^11 •or summon by a 

•9, ed, ing, er sacred name ; to work magic 



MnsEZZLE, to filch or steal secretly. ^ ed, ing 



-9, edging DniNi^ to foretell ; conjecture by art 



PiLLAOX, to strip or peeL ^ ed, ing- 



•9, ed, ing, er TrcoMQKsas, to pass across ; to violate 

QuAXBBL, to engage in a petty fig^t i^^. 

9 , ed, ing — 9^ ed, ing, ton » 
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NsoBBsnaM, yerj needy. InsjME, not Bound; denuiged. 

Deufsn'UTE, forsaken ; in great want t<y - 

DesKaoED, wholly forsaken. Fobtdnaxi^ favored with goods. 
JfiFnui; not firm ; weak. U n , not — — 
tty— — - 



Z B B O I 8 



III. 



NAXBS OF AOnONS. 



GOTBIOL 



La€k, to want^ or need. 
9,ed,inff 



GBLnOL 



Help, to lend aid ; to strengthen. 
$, edging 

nUENOH. 

BeLovE, to free from ady eare or 

eTiL 

^ ed, ing 

^MXLzoBATii; to improve^ to make 

better. 

1; ed, ing, ion 

iinpoBTDNB^ to bear on ; to ask nr- 

gently. 

DeRASQE^ to pnt out of order. 



Gbamt, to give, or bestow. 
•, edging 

LATIN. 

A10OOB, to help or aid in any way. 

9, ed, ing 

^MiST, to stand nnder ; to help. 

e, ed, ing 

Am, to giye aid or assistance. 

-*— #, ed, ing 

MsuoBo^ to make better, improye. 

8, edging 

Bwpt^i, to fill up ; to famish what ia 
wanted. 

e, ed, ing 

Affoiay, to yield ; to grant. 

9, ed, ing 

i>dSEBT, to forsake, abandoiu 
8,ed,ing 



FOBT.Y-PIBST STUDY. 

THB TRAOEaSB AKD THB TAUGHT. 

Producers, distributors, carriers, servants, protectors, 
and even street-folk, vagrants and almsmen, need instruc- 
tion. Teachers arise, and form one of the most important 
classes of society. Their object is to train the mind. This 
class includes the teacher, author and minister. Some minis- 
ters have names given by the State, as well as by the Church. 
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TuasLage, state of gnarding ; proteo- ^r«ABiBHop, a chief oveneer ; a metro- 

tion. politan bishop. 

SxQUtf/, that which followSi ric 

FrooLAMAtion, the thing prodaimed ; Popx, father ; the head of the Bomish 

official notice. Church. 

Ex , the thing or act of ry, ish, ishly 

De ^, the thing or act of ApoeeiLB^ one sent on a mission. 

^c f the thing or act of -s — ship 

EuHffjenee^ speaking out ; the art of ProPHsr, one who speaks of the 

speaking so as to move. future ; an inspired person. 

BDrror, one whp superintends the pub- ical, ieally 

lioation of a book or paper. EvAsotKLut, one who announces good 

AjJTBor, one who increases or brings things ; a sacred writer or preadier. 

into being ; the maker of a book. JSecLEsiAaiiCf a person consecrated to 

ship, €88 the ministry. 

Bkmxftod^ a church living. oZ^ n^y .....^ 

IiisTBUOTor, one who builds up; a Momx, a man who retires from the 

teacher. world and deyotes Hitni^ lf to re- 

GEKBK. ligion. 

pBisBTTKB, one who is old ; a ruling 1 «A — — 

or teaching officer in the church. Theme, a subject on which one writes 
Mm — or speaks. 



ZBBOIBB II 
NAXBB OF QUALDQBEL 



IBBROB. AcooRkTK, taking care of; eizaet 

ly, neu ' 



^AXKAivrE, apt to relate stories ; of j • 

the nature of a narrative. „ * i j j , , 

.- . u^ 1. 1. ij 1. jKcpuorr, unfolded ; open and dear. 

ifiTEUJGen/, taking hold; knowing. , '^ 



4y,ee 



Inr 



BEVERE, ngia, SbTEEiENOwi provod from praetioo; 

ly.'^ BiflfuL 

CLsaioo^ pertaining to the clergy. j 



x^xor. JHrracr, marked oft, dearly defined. 

Apt, fit^ ready. fy, «<« '" 

ObfBECT, set right or straight ^^ 
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Sisior, stretched; seyerelj nice. OonoLUBive, shnttmg up; final 

ly, nets, ure "EaoNerU, high in favor. 

.Sloquxnt, speaking so as to moye. ly 



•ly' DitensxQxnsBiBdf elevated by fine qoal- 



Asjsmuntalivef of the nature of argu- ities. 

menti ImsvssBivef capable of malriTig an im- 

EauDiTBy instnioted, learned. pression. 

■ fOft — IxiNEBan^ travelling. 

SuAsivtf, tending to persuade. HoBTATOfy, of the natore of an ez- 

Per hortotion. 

Di% 



BugQjagBYE, tending to ezcito thought 

PLAUBi&^tf^ that may gain favor. ApossoiAe^ pertoining to an apostle. 

"VwsnoMe^ worthy of veneration, or aUy 



honor. EvASQiiAcai^ belong to an evangelist 

DooiBiNaJ^ pertaining to what is Osihodox, correct in doctrine. 

taught ; instructive. y — ^^ 

Editobio/, belonging to an editor. Het er , other than coireet i& 

P«rBUAsivx^ power of moving others doctrine. 

to action. DxDAcrrM^ adapted to teach. 
ly^ neu Polemm^ warlike ; disputatious. 

BZBBOISB III. 
NAXBS OF AOnOllB. 

QOTHza Train, to ezereiBe in some wi^. 

Sl[ATTD^ to smack and make a noise; poBuse, to make known publicly, 
to speak with litUe knowledge. ^ ^ 

Dowis emensmat terf Lkotdei^ to read adiscourse; toin- 
9, ed, ing, er ^^^^ ^^ discourse. 

. VBBffGH. ^» «t ^^ 7 

Qdsbtion, to ask questions. 

OoPT, to imitate in any way. <^ ed^ ing, er 

etf edy inff, er — 

XJsBZB, to introduce a person or latdt. 

thing. OanaixjKieatey to make common; to 



■^ ed, ing impart knowledge. 



Pbat, to ask good or ill ; to suppli- », ed, ing 

eate God. NabbatIi to toll or rehearse. 

ed, ing _ ,, „ j^ ed, ing ■■ 
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OorBMOtf to make right 

1^ ed, ing 

^LUGiDATi^ to shine from; to make 
plaiiL 

9, edy ing, ion, 

ProoLAiM, to tell openly, publish. 

», ed, ing 

D*— 
Eat— 
Ao— 
Be — 



-, », «4 ing 
',8, edging 
-,s, edging 
-, i,ed, ing 



Rbciti^ to repeat. 
•9^ edging 



ProMULOATi, to publish openlj. 

f^ed, ing 

BemuE, to take up again. 

■ Sf edf ing — — 
Sdcpldt, to make simple or plain. 

— — e», ed, ing 

BugQWT, to carry under; to hint 

8, edging 

ExpomiD, to set out ; explain. 

8, ed, ing ► 

Edot, to build ; to instruct 

«, ed, ing 

AdMOVjSBf to warn gently. 
e », ed, ing — 



OompoBE, to arrange thought in lan- 
guage. 

• tf ed, ing, ition — 

PersvAD^ to more to action. 
e, ed, ing 

i>t«TiNouisB, to separate and declare. 

9, ed, ing 

"MnaBter, to serye; to serve in the 
gospel 

B, ed, ing 

JfiSTBuoT, to build inwardly ; to im- 
part knowledge. 

s^ ed,ing 

jSdtjoate, to lead out; to train the 
body or mind. 

e, ed, ing 

GREEK. 

IfoAinQviiu, to instruct by preaching 
the gospeL 

9,ed,ing 

ProvBSBY, to announce a thing before- 
hand. 

t,ed,ing- 

CatecmsE, to teach by the voice ; to 
instruct by questions. 

e, ed, ing, iem, ist — 



rOETY-SBOOND STUDY 



The cultivation of taste is one of the finest aims of teach- 
ing, and is best accomplished by works of the fine arts — 
poetry, mitsicj painting, sculpture^ engraving and architecture. 
Artists form an important division of teachers. 
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DUaovAnee, discord of aoundB. Melody, the sweetness of song; a 

CbfisoNAnc^; concord of sounds. succession of sweet sounds. 

Jtem>VAnce^ a return of sound ; re- Piomxnt, a paint 

sounding. 
(7ofiooBD,'aQ agreement of sounds. 

anee Dbaica, a poem representing a po- 

DiwoaoD, a disagreement of sounds. ture of life which is acted. 

anee He, tieal, Heally 

/mpBSsstofi^ a mark; stamp; edition Govbdt, a Tillage song; a dramatio 

of a book. poem representing the laughable 

Peremumve, seeing through ; pertain- . passions. 

ing to distance in pictures. an 



Odm, an irregular poem. EiaaY, a complaint ; a sorrowfbl 

Epio^ a poem haying a great hero for poem. 

its subject Tbaokdt, the great song ; a dramatio 

Posh, a composition in musical Ian- poem representing great actors. 



guage or verse. an 



Sttlb, the mode of art Milodt, a honey-song; a successioii 

Habjiomt, agreement of sounds. of sweet sounds. 



XXXBOIBB II. 
NAXBS OF QUAUTOea. 
GOTHIC. LATIN. 

SrcNXD^sung orpUyedin a gUding iHyhouLT, not easy ta be done. 

"^^^ Ticmaial, pertaining to pictures. 

TBiLLd^ warbled or vibrated. PioruRBd; a painted resemblance. 

LoxEol, composed of lines. 
Aquatint, water-tint; engraying by 
BsELLiofi/, bright ; splendid. aqua fortis. 

ly Habmon*^ pertaining to harmony; 

Antiqui^ the quality of the ancient musical, 
schools of art ; ancient al, ally — ^ 

ABTiBTtc^ pertaining to art ; agreeable In , not 

to art. IHtaovAnt, disagreeing in sounds; 

-a/, ally harsh. 



EnsBAYtd, cut or sculptured on wood, OonBovAni, agreeing in sound ; smootb 
stone or metal. to the ear. 
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Vittuviy, Uh qnali^ of Tibiating; eBm. 

txemUing. 

BoDirantR( MUTed or engraTSd. Mslodioiu, of tiie nature of a honeyed 

CHOUMti finuhod witli strings, as a soog ; agreeable lo the ear. 
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• POBTY-THIRD STUDY. 

POUnOIAKB. 

Government is necessary to restrain man in society 
Theufitate is to be kept in order. For this purpose, a body 
of men exist, known as politicians. Their business is to 
preserve the rights of men by wise laws, and government. 

BXBBOISE I. 
VikmB OV THDrOB. 

ooTHia DuTT, a tax on goods imported. 

ImPQ&t, a tax or duty paid on goods 
Plat, an even piece of ground. imported. 

form, a flat model; a gronnd- ^^^^^ ^^^. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

work; a conaUtution. ^^ something set; money imposed 

YBx^GE. ^^ citizens to support the state. 

Townthip 

PouoT, the kind of management of Qfy„,nJhf 

public affairs. ^^^ 

Heeald, one who thrusts ; an officer Jtoad 

who bears messages. ^rnssoB, one who fizes^ one who 

fy, ric values and lays on tax. 

PoLiTte«^ the science of government. 



4an, alf ally 



LATIN. 



i>«BATi^ a strife in words. VoT^r, one who votes, or ohooses 

HabanouXi a loud exhortation. another. 

Bu/traqm, asking under; the right QoYEKsmeni^ the exercise of role or 

of voting ; body of votes. supreme power. 

Oauoob» a meeting of caulkers; a LioisLATUf^ the body of men who 

meeting of citizens. make and repeal laws. 

Pabtt, a body of men united in opin- Jtmioiary, the branch of government 

ion in opposition to others. that explains and applies law. 

eSf tan SzEoarive, the power in the state that 

Ballot, a ball used in voting. administers the government. 

Treaty, an arrangement to settle dis- Oandidatx, one arrayed in white ; 

putes ; negotiation. one who competes for an office. 
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Oonvwrnon, the aet of eoming toge- Teibiite, payment made in acknow- 

ther; an aesemblage of men. ledgment of subjection. 

— eU I . OolLBoroTf one who collects ; a tax- 

Alixn, another; one belonging to gatherer. 

another country. BrATwriet, the part of politics that 
I^xcasE, cut off; a tax laid on articles treats of the strength of nations. 

produced and consumed in a coun- ^leotot, one who has power to olect. 

try. a^ — — 

BXEBOIBE II. 
NAMm OF QUALiniEB. 

FBBNOH. BxEOunvef that which executes; 

power of controL 
TAxable, that may be taxed. TaiBurary, paying tribute ; subordi- 

OusTOMar^, according to custom ; ha- ^^^ 

DituaL Patrio^w^ pertaining to a patriot; 
peBATobU, that may be discussed. f^ ^f devotion to the public good. 

Local, belonging to place; limited. EuDorive, depending on choice. 

SEonoNoZ, belonging to a section of a LKQigLATtw?, giving or enacting laws. 

country or party. Oormrer, broken together ; unsound. 



LATQf. 



-€r, ed, ible 



SinoKBx, without wax ; pure. 
Katiim; produced by nature ; bom in ly^ Uy 

the place. "SahovoI, belong^g to a nation or 

FoBXiON, of another nation ; alien. people ; public 



Statistxco/, belonging to statistics^ or ity 

the resources of nations. Amhuaous, going about to solicit 

JuDiouiZ, pertaining to justice. votes ; desirous of power. 



^y 



■ ZXBOISX III. 
VAMBB OF AOnONB. 

DcBAns, to jbeat from ; to strive in 
words. 

^fiNUi^ to make void. «, ed, ing, er >- 

-4, edt ing HAaANGUi^ to speak aloud, exhort' 



Ballot, to vote by balls; to elect ing an assembly. 
B, ed, ing — e, ed, ing, er- 
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£ATDi. ^c6fiii]8XKB, to miliiflter to ; to aet as 

Noujsate, to name ; to appoint for "^^ ^^"^^ ^^«' ^*'^«- 

election. "" ^ ^ *^ 

> ^ :^^ i&iAor, to act or do ; to make lawB. 



^EOT, to choose from; to select "Z ^ ^ ^^ „ 

. -^ -•«- ^ :^ it«piAi^ to recall, or annnl ; make 

«, ea^ tnfff or, ton • ' ' ' 



YoTB) to wiah ; to choose by casting 



void. 



a vote. ^ *^ •"^ 

A mL ina — - AbaoQAXE, to call from ; to repeal 



LsaiBLATi^ to pass or make laws. "I ^ /*!?1 . 

. . . ^ ^ .^ I^XGOTEATii to hold interoonrse with 

Sf td, tttfff OTf ton — ^— — — ^ 

Gov™, to rule; to exercise author- ^""^^ <>^ ^»^«» ^' «^^* • 

ity. ^-^^ . .. . , 
^ed;% B,€d,tnff,ton 



FOBTY-POUBTH STUDY. 



The explanation and enforcement of tlie laws of the 
country are two great interests in every well-regulated 
state. They claim the care of a distinct class of men, 
known as lawyers. Their great aim should be the health 
of the body politic, or the nation. 

BXXBCISB I. 
NAMES OF PXB80N8 AM) TBDXGB. 
OBLUa FRKNGB. 

Bab, a rail or defense ; the place Plxa, the answer of a party defend- 
where crimmals appear and law- ing himself in law. 
yers plead ; any tribnnaL PLAnm^, one who begins a salt in 

BASBister, one learned at the bar; law. 

a learned pleader in law. Oteb, a hearing ; a trial of eanaes at 

Wabbant, a legal writ by which an law. 

officer can seize and bring a person BnDeneef that which jSTinees or 

to justice. causes to be seen ; proo£ 
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AttovNXT, one .who takes the place 
of another; an advocate in law. 
dhipy -general ^_ 
OounsKLLOTf one who gives advice 
and pleads in law. 

ship 

Jyjdgx; a civil officer ; one who hears 
and determines causes at law. 
M p 
GsANOKLLOB, a soribc ; an officer who 
superintends all charters. 
Bhip 
Ohangebt, a court of equity. 
A/nmrif a meeting face to face; 
abuse. 

LATOr. 

DewEKDont, one who opposes a suit 
inlaw. 

Claim, something called out; a de- 
mand in law. 

AdvooATB, one who pleads another's 
cause in law. 



-cyy ton 



Ijskl, a little book ; a writing that 
defames. 

9, er 

ABsaer, an umpire ; private judge. 



SttbFissA, a writ commanding ano- 
ther to appear under a penalty. 

"Bill, a note ; a writing containing 
particulars. 
•• e tf "book " • 

Norary, a person who attests and 

protests notes. 
p ublic 

Summons^ a call from a justice to ap« 

pear in law. 
BufwoQATK, a person who presides 

over the probate of wills and the 

settlement of estates. 
^^BBSsiofi^ the act of stepping over 

limits ; first act of injury. 
AeoESBory^ one who is witness to 

crime^ but not partaker. 
lUwBaalf a change of sentence. 
Tbibuno/, the seat of a judge. 
OujM.ant, one who claims. 
Equitt, justice ; what is equal 
Lknttt, mildness, mercy. 
Tbstaxsnt, the will of a person. 
GoDioii^ a supplement to a wilL 
DEPONENT, one who deposes, or gives 

evidence. 
Oppotnarr, one who opposes. 
Vmnian, a supplication or request 



B X B B I s 



I I. 



NAIOES OF QUAIlTIBBb 



Fimui, trifling ; of no importance. 
GiBTAiN, sure ; undoubted. 



Biased, inclined from Tight ; prcju- 
^ diced. 

AdvjBory, of the nature of advioe; 
counselling. 



PABTia/, of a party; biased in mind. Lecmi^ according to law. 



•^y***y 



Im- 



-, not 



Faultt, wrong, blamable. 



B , not 

BnTEAxmabUt that may be arraigned 
for crime. 
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/funoroA^ that m*7 be ohftrged with OStvumnAHTid^ beloogiiig to what 
eyil doing. stancU around ; relating ta 

ly 

^^^°^' AgoaaAxve, making the first attaek. 

/hsoLYJBn^, unable to pay debta Equal» haying the same extent; just 

cy ly, ity 

EQUiTa6/0, that which is eqnal; just Tebtamxntabt, pertaining to a wilL ^ 

Positive, set ; ^eal or true. JusTina^^, that may be justified. 

NeQKTrrKt denying ; absence of what FaAUDULeni; depriTing another of his 

is positiye. right. 

DocowKsrary, pertaining to docu- ly 

ments or writings. 

BXBB0I8B III. 
NAICES OF AOnONB. 

VBMSCSL CbttfuUEi^ to g^ye adyioe; to point 

. , . _ out the law on any subject. 
AcmaXf to giye counseL ^ ^ . 

», ed, ing, er, ecUy, ory 

Acquit, to set free from any charge. latdt. 

— ^ », edf ing ^ Degwsn>, to driye back ; to oppose. 

AcaisSB, to charge with crime. 1> ed^ ing^ «r, ant 

•4^ edf ing^ ation Gladi, to call out ; to demand in law. 



PuEA<( to answer a suit in law. ^ «t ing^ er 

By edf ing, er He , s, ed, ing 

Jm , 8, edy ing Dt* , s, ed, ing 

NoTiTT, to make a note; to make ^iyooATi^ to plead another^s cause 

public by writing. • in law. 

8,'ed,ing 9,ed,ing 

Afraosn, to meet face to face ; abuse. Lxbh^ to defisme by writing. 

«, ed, ing 9, ed, ing : . 

JuDOB, to giye sentence in causes at Sttiemon, to call to appear, especially 

law. in law. 

9, ed, ing ' 8, ed, ing 

ItKPKAca, to send against; to present BtUnpimaA, to cite to appear under a 

charges against a public officer. penalty. 

e, ed, ing, mmt ^ s, ed, ing 

ArKkiQvf, to put at ; to place before Citi^ to call upon to appear, as in 

a judicial bar, or court law. . 
9, ed, ing e, ed, 'ing - 
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PresTDE, to sit oyer and direct. . Defraud, to depriye another of hi* 

— ; 8f ed, ing right by fraud 

i>t<puTE, to think apart; to contend Sy ed, ing ' 

in argument. Distrain, to straui apart ; to seize 

-s, edy ing^ ation — — for debt. 



Justify, to prove or declare just. ^ ed^ ing 



•8, edf ing, cation Assert, to say to ; to affirm strongly. 



inDicT, to speak in ; to charge with s, ed, ing 



a crime. AfmsM, to set to ; declare with con- 

-8, ed, ing fidenoe. 



^couBB, to blame to ; to charge with 1, ed, ing — 

any wrong doing. F&usteatx, to break ; to bring to 

■», ed, ing — — ^ naught. 



ViNMOATB, to defend ; justify. 8y ed, ing — 

*«- ' 8, ed, ing, ion > 

FORTY-riPTH STUDY. 

DOOTORS. 

Diseases tread upon the heels of men, and threaten the 
existence of health. To guard against them, and expel or 
restrain them in society, a class of men exists, known as 
doctors. The cure of the body is their charge. 

BZBB0I8BI. 
NAMES OF FXB80NS AND TBUXOO, 

GOiBia OHABLATOfii on6 who prates much ; a 

Quack, a pretender to skill in medi- qiiaoki 

«:«iA LATIN. 

Are there many quacks in laige Dootob, one who has receiyed the 
cities t highest degree in college; one who 

«fy, mA —^ practises medicine. 



BuBTBB, a thin bladder on the skin Surgkoii^ one who cures wounds or 
containing a watery substance. bodily hurts by manual operations. 

e ry, ieal — — 



Tnrnx, an instnunebt for pounding 
Davo, a dry substance ; medicine. in a mortar. 
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X)Mtm^, one who deanfl^ extracta^ and Medigdu^ tliat which earet, 

makes teeth. 
ry 

MoMAB, a veeael like an inverted p^rorc^ what ia natnral; remedies 

bell used for pounding in. f^^ diaeases. 

Pnj^ a little ball ; a medicine in the ^^jj 

form of a balL JSnaiaic, one who depends on ezperi- 

/nciBioN, the act of catting into^ as ments; a *>i*ft»'iftt^« . 

theflesh. i; Mm 

LonoN, a medicinal wash. 

BZBBOISB II. 

NAKBB OF QUALUDEB. 

iBBroH. 'UxDVjnsal, of a coratiye nature. 

ReaTOBATive, that which brings back 'Cubakw, tending to cure or heaL 

strength and yigor. Mkdioo^ rekting to the art of heal- 

Dbuck^ed, dosed or tinctured with i^* 

drugs. VAOotn^ pertaining to cowii 

SueoEBBful, having the right effect; Sopomfk^ producing sleep. 

prosperous. OriAi^ causing sleep. 

jj^iof, Nabgotu^ relieving pain and inducing 

rest 

CampjnefU, seeking togetiier; fit or jnsnaovB, lying in wait; treacherw 

meet ^^ 

Maugnant, dangerous to life. Atnamrm, attendingto; fullof car« 

VmuLENT, poisonous. ^^ concern. 

^wmuouB, setfling steadily; very at- ^^^^^^ loosening. 

tentive to duty. Tebjole, pertaining to fever. 

ly 

JSxpvBiKsoed, tried or proved by prao- obebe. 

tice. 
Mnnxmrr, seen firom above ; elevated JS^pogsondtmm^ pertaining to the bel- 

in favor. ly ; diseased and melancholic. 

Oklxbiut^ praised ; extolled. Eypvorie, producing sleep. 
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Quoit, a cirotJar piece of iron used in 

play. 
Babob, an elegant pleasure boat 
Yacht, a light elegant vessel. 
Toy, a plaything for children. 
Skate, a piece of wood shod with 

iron for moving on ice. 
Stilt, a pole with a shoulder used for 

walking. 
Tag, a game of touch ; a game in 

which the person wins who touches 

another. 
Slkight, trick or art of deceitfal 

skill 
Race, a going ; a contest of speed. 



-«, er 



Spoet, a play ; any diversion. 
«, yW, • fvlly, fulneti, ingly, we. 



iveness, leas, eman 



Cabss^ square little pieces of painted 
pasteboard for games. 

Ticket, somethiag clipped off; a card 
of admission. 

Stage, a degree ; a platform on which 
actors act. 

Bauble; a light trifle or toy. 

Dboll, odd and merry. 
e ry 

BivxBSiON, that which turns the mind 
from care ; amusement. 

Amusement, that which stops or en- 
gages the mind pleasantly. 

Raffle, a game of chance. 

^ABLsaux, pictures; striking repre- 
sentations. 

Dance, a leap ; a measured movement 
to music 

8, er 



oeltiol 

Backgammon, a small fight ; a game 

between two persons. 
WmsT, a game at cards. 
Puzzle, an instrument to perplex as 

a kind of play. 

FBBNOB. 

CShebs, a game played on a checkered 

board by two persons. 
Baoatell]^ a game played with rods 

and balls on a board. 
Billiards^ a play with rods and ivory 

balls on a table with holes at one 

end. 



LATDCt 

Enigma, a dark saying, designed as a 

riddle ; a hidden meaning. 

tieal, tically, tist 

Trick, a sly deceitful fraud. 

», ery, ith, iter 

ErUertumment, that which keeps or 

amuses ; hospitable care; 
Fabce, a ludicrous play. 
Coronal, a wreath or crown. 
^fl;cuE8ioN, a rambling; a pleasure 

tour. 
iZmsxoN, that which deeeives by false 

showing. « 

Aoror, a doer; a stage-player. 
e u — — 
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Wabbu^ to moye from dde to aide^ laxot. 

as a top. 
. g^ ifig EnterTAis, to keep within ; to treat 

hospitably. 

JHYtSBUy to turn aside^ as the mind DeaBSYKt to cause mistake ; to impose 

from cfure. upon. 

9, ed, ing -^— 1^ ^ i^^ er 

^MUBB, to stop or keep the attention D^lude^ to plaj deceitfully ; to mock. 

agreeably. e, ed^ ing, er 

8, edf %ng —^ DeBSOE, to laugh at with eontampt 

PiBASi^ to smooth or awake agreeable ^ ^ if^g _«^ 

feelings. • Mxassss, to oflfer to Tiew. 

%,ed,%ng ^ed,ing 

Dangi; to moTe to music. 
1^ ed, ing 



Rafpli^ to oast dice for a stake. 

Mt ed, ing MooK, to mimic ; to mimio in de- 

BeaxjiLE, to delude. rision. 

i, eej ing — — 1^ ed^ ing, er — — 



CHAPTER XIII. 

NATUBB. 

HoHE lies behind iis. Man lias been considered; and 
his pTirsuits, somewhat carefdllj examined. The world is 
now before ns. Prom the T^rks of man, we pass to con- 
sider the works of God as seen in nature, and thus rise up 
to the consideration of himself Providence is our guide. 

FOETY-SBVBNTH STUDY. 

NATITRB. 

The child naturally proceeds to nature through the works 
of man. The fdmiture of the house is known before the 
fiimiture of the world : the words of home precede the 
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IfiYAsiable, not ohangeftble; abiding IndimoLvhle, that may not be dift* 

in the same state. solyed ; abiding in union. 
CKASslesa, without a pause ; eonstant y, ttess 



fy Dessxccfrible, that may be torn down. 

SticcEaaive, following orderly. In , neas^ y 



ty FAMUjar, pertaining to a family ; ac- 

Yabiable, that varies ; changeable. quainted with. 

Un 

ChmpKBEsaxwoe, holding together ; 

^MXNBx; not measurable ; unbounded. embracing much. 

ly^ ity .....^ SmsBxo/, belonging to the stars. 

"Laarlets, without bounds or linuts. 

TKBMSxtable, that may be bounded. 

In GBLA&tie, resembling chaos ; disorderly. 

JAuTAbU, that which changes. Gobmioo/, relating to the world or 

Im uniyerse. 

Stabli; firm, immovable. Phtbioo/, pertaining to nature or 

Uh — ■, not — — natural bodiea 

MTBTEBXout, shut ; profoundly secret ^besokekoI, pertaining to appearance 

ly, fieM ' or effects. 

BZBB0I8B III« 

VAMxa or AonoNB. 

■ • 

oorma Piaob, to set or fix some where. 

s, ed, ing 

Smi, to be like; to appear. JBbTABLBH, to make firm. 

I>oes the sun seem to be flatt 



-€9, ed, ing 



^^ed,ing, ly, ingly Bonos to limit or fix the extent. 

Uh ly -l«it 

Pot, to throw; to fix in a place. „ ^ «j. • xv 

* . ' *^ MxASTJEi^ to ascertain the sue or 

t wy — — «— capacity. « 

SmvXB. to break or shatter in pieces. . . . _ 



4, ^ ing , ,. ^ Fn, to set or make steble. 
Shatteb, to shiver, as a tree by light- , . 



^"^' . MMmAnn, to sing inj»; to produee 

s, ed, tng ^^^ delight 

Rumble; to make a low heavy sound, , . 

as thunder. ^ * . . ^ *« * 

CofiTDnj]^ to remain together; to 

FEKNce. abide, 

imposi^ to lay ; to strike forcibly. <» «t ing — — 
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PrefSBSTEf to Iceep ; to support Ltmit, to botmd in any way. 

— », ed, ing 9^ ed, ing 

Obdeb, to dispose regularly. 

LATIN. Sy ed, ing 

Obdain, to set in order ; to constitute. 

DemanNE, to bound off; to fix the «> «t ing 

limits. EcNEW, to make new, restore. 
■41, ed, ing s, ed, ing 



Gbeatx, to make or fashion ; to form DitT&iBUTE, to deal out^ divide and 
out of nothing. arrange. 

*, ed, ing s, ed, ing 



FORTY- EIGHTH STUDY. 

THB BABTH. 

The earth is our worlcL It is known gradiially. By a 
series of excursions, we go forth into its broad fields, coasts 
and seas Land, water and air are studied. 

BZBB0I8B I. 
KAIODB OF TBXSOa, 

Goima Spot, a. certain place. 

^ , .. „ hvLL, a rest after a storm. 

Dau^ a winding yalley. 

Are dales agreeable places ? OELnd 
BsiNx, the edge of a steep place, as 

a river. Axps, a huge mass; a mountain in 

Rbef, a sand bank; a chain of rocks Italy. 

near the surface of the water. ine, pertaining to 

Laxi^ a collection of water, commonly Crag, broken and ri^ed rock. 

fresh. y, ed, ness 

Hazjb; mist or yapor. Glen, a watered yalley. 

y, nese — — Bog, a marsh or quagmire ; a peat 

Fog, a thick mist yalley. 

If, ffMM y 



Mm^ deep mud. Plain, a large leyel tract of land. 

— Chan2Iei^ the bed of * riyer. 

11 
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noNOB. BxBBoge, a ooUeotion of h/ethB or 

ffrass. 

Uifommn, a higli devaUon of land, ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^, , ^^^^ 

ridge, -chain 

Yallxt, a low tract of land between latin. 

billfi. 

Platkau, flat high land ; toble lands. ^'»™» » narrow pawage of water. 

Pr«npiOE, a steep descent of land ^^^^^ » narrow chasm. 

IsLB, a tract of land surronnded by TEiiPERATt*r«, the state of a body in 

^ti^iop regard to heat or cold. 

RivKB, a large stream of water. -P««N8Ula. a tract of land almost 

Bmion, a tract of land of large ex- surronnded by water. 

^^^ OoQBAN, the collection of salt water. 

Rook, a rough mass ; a huge stone. 



-te 



y ^„^„ DxGLivi^y, a slope of land. 



OmTouB, that which is twisted; the Coumtry, land near a city ; the land 

outline of any thing. <>^ * »***«• 

JZtfumr, th^ boldness or projection of "^^'^ ■^***' -manners 

a thing above a surface, as the re- Tkrmtoet, the land of a person op 

lief of mountains. state. 

CuEBT, a splits or opening. ^ — 

Vmn, a seam, as of a rock. Cayity, a hollow place. 

Post, a harbor or haven. 

FoBOE, strength ; active power. 

Deluge^ an overflowing of water. Ghabm, a deft ; a fiflsare. 

EZEB0I8B II. 

NAiCES or qualthes. 

OOTHia BBXNOB. 

Damp, moist air; somewhat moist PiBa^ frnitfuL 

Is the earth damp f ^ 



■*•» *•' Frott/W, bearing fruit abundantly. 
Ston^, fall of stones. j ^^^^ 

BraokmA, somewhat salt, jj^ L^ ly^ ,j«, 



-»*" MoBT, somewhat wet 



OKLTTO. ^^ »**" 



BoGKy, abounding in rooka^ or large 
Gloomt, obsoore $ diamaL stonesw 



-^y, fieM Guuxvo^adl tilled or improyed. 
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H^BiTo^, that may nourish humaii 
beings. 

In 

RjjRolf belonging to the conntry. 
VALPoble^ that maj be felt. 

LATIN. 

SiEBiLi^ barren, or nnfruitfaL 

Uy — 

"Mxnmanef belonging to the world. 
Tssaene, belonging to the earth. 
TBBBiEBTRta/, pertaining to the earth. 
DeaouUe, depriyed of inhabitants. 



FBxGXPiTOtM, yery steep. 

JxBULar, pertaining to an island. 

YsLoid, frozen; yery cold. 

HuMt<( wet. 

Tdebid, mnddy. 

DessBT, forsaken ; nninhabited. 

DisiCAi^ evil day ; gloomy. 

TiTMPip, pure and clear. 

Hofipmid/^ receiying kindly ; friendly 

In y not 

ComFAOs, closed ; united firmly 

/y, nets 

AuTDiCNo/, belonging to autumn. 
TstawtATK, moderate in heat 



XBBCIBB III. 



NABOEB OF ACmONS. 



CK)THICL 

GTJaB, to issue forcibly. 

Do springs gush I 

M, ed, ing 

Dash, to break forcibly, as water. 

eSf edf ing 

PuBL, to murmur, as a small stream 

oyer stones. 

$, ed, ing, ly 

Lull, to soothe ; to produce rest 
9, edging 

IBINOEU 

NouBiBH, to cherish and support 

— — M^ edf ing 

RewsMBSB^ to make fresh or new again ; 
to inyigorate. 

€9^ ed, ing 



FoBCOE^ to urge ; to excite actiye power. 

s, ed, ing--. 

Dblugb^ to oyerflow with water. 
8^ ed, ing 

LATDT. 

SupTOvs, to bear up ; to sustain. 

s^ ed, ing 

SiuTADXf to stand under ; to preserye. 
8, ed, ing 



iSffyoLyi^ to turn about, as the earth 

on its axis. 

8, ed, ing 

DegoLoU, to make lonely ; to depiiye 

of inhabitants. 

«, edging 

^teoBB, to suck in ; to imbibe. 
8, ed, ing 
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POETY-NINTH STUDY. 

THE HBAVJfiNB. 

The heayens seem to belong to the earth, and are studied 
in connection with it. The sun, moon and stars jSx atten- 
tion early in life. We learn, at length, that they are worlds 
like our own, but the most of them, more glorious. 

BZBBOISB I. 
NAMBB OF THINaB. 

w/rmo, Babte;^, thumess or openness of pairtei 

Skt, a olond; the vault of heayen. I tma 

Is the sky made of oloadst 

— dy, foard, -bom, -blue, 4ight, Lkmt, 

•rocket —^ 

Qale, a strong blow of wind. Olovd, oolleoted- vapor. 

BjiZE, air dim with vapor. ^^ ineu _^ 

y, nsss Vapob, a visible fluid in the atoio- 

Sguiu^ a sadden rash of wind. sphere. 

■y— .. . y 



GuMMEB^ a faint light CbfWTELLA/ion^ a group of fixed staw. 

Glabe, a clear bright light Zkphtb, the west wind; a mild 

Blow, a driven current of air. breeze. 

Gust, a sadden squaU of wind. iSbupsK, obscuring of light 

y DEMBi^jf, closeness of parts; eompaei- 

GKLTia ness; 

Flash, a sudden blaae. • Onsoimrfy, quaKly of being dark; 

darkness. 



■y 



JSxPASSB, spreading; vast extent 
raXNGE. ive, ivdy 



AiB, the fluid we breathe ; the at- 
mosphere. 

inen' 



Halo, a bright circle rOund the sun 
or moon. 



Planxt, a wanderer ; one of the EuFntxAii; formed of fire or air ; the 
heavenly bodies. highest heavens. 
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ZBBOISB III. 



MAXBB ov Asmam. 



OOTHKX 



Duzzu^ to scatter; to ram very fine 

drops. 

Is drizzle fine rain t 

8, ed^ ing 

Qldoor, to shine feebly, as stars in 

elondj nights. 

«, ed, ing 

Glabi^ to giye a clear bright light 

s, ed, ing 

LowBB, to descend gloomily. • 

s, ed, ing 

Flabb, to flutter with glare. 

9,ed, ing 

Blow, to driye as a current of air. 

9^ ing 

*BiJEw, did 

Sfabku^ to glisten or glimmer. 



s, edging 



QEUtLO» 

"FuoB, to blaze out suddenly. 
w, «t ing 



FBENOH. 



YssB) to turn as the wind. 

8,ed,ing 

Obasb; to crush, as thunder. 
9 $, edf ing — 



uiBATE, to bring low; to decrease. 

», ed, ing • — 

Babift, to make rare; to cause ta 

expand. 
— • — M, ed, ing 

LATIN. 

Mas, to send forth, as rays. 

s, ed, ing 

MoTi; to change place. 
s, ed, ing 



n,a,ed,ing 



EauKE, to obscure or darken, as the 

earth the sun. 

8, ed, ing 

J.|>PBAB, to come to^ as the eye ; to 

become visible. 
8,ed,ing 



Be- 

IH9- 



-, <^ «*4 ing 

', ^ ^ ing 



DeoLOTE, to bend downwards. 

9, ed, ing 

DifruBE, to pour or spread far. 

9,ed, ing 

BADio^tf, to throw out rays, as light 

9, ed, ing, ion 

CuuavAxi; to grow, or go upward. 
■ 1^ ed, ing 



riFTIETH STUDY. 



MIKSBALS. 



Ths materials of the earth and heavens come into no- 
tice. They are minerals, and exist in great yarietj. And 
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ZBBOISB II. 



GKLTia CofBOBtoe, haTing the property of 

GuAB. bruphi free frmn obsoxurity. -, , , , 

: ^ '' i'tfrviouB, through the way; that may 



IBBNGH. 



be entered b/ anotfeir body. 
Im- 



,, ,, , , , ,, PmrBnui^ that marb^ entered by 

MalijkiWis that may be drawn out by another body. 



a hammer. 



/m*— 



SAiine, of a salt nature. Soud, firm and hard. 

Vbooub, ropy or clammy. DoofO^ttiat maybe drawn out by- 

PoBOtM^ having interstioeB or open- pnlluur. 

"*8^ . , FLEL»6&i that may be bent 

TVontPABEHT, appearing through ; ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ .^ ^^^ 

adD^ttmg light 80 as to reyeal ^„,„,,o«^ eontraotbg, ae alum. 

Dooiea. ^ Tmia, an offenfliye smell like rotten 

Opaqui^ dark, obscure. ^^ 

LATIN. BrruicmoiM^ full of the odor of bitu- 

LuoiDy clear. * men or pitch. 

PeluJoiD, clear throughout ; transpa- Aaaidaeeotu, of the nature of day. 

rent. MEBOusia/, pertaining to or of the 

ReFUiMwe, tending to driye away. nature of mercury. 

ly BoLubU, that may be dissolved in a 

AtOMysive, tending to draw t6gether. fluid. 

— 7y, neis ^^^^^^ 

CkfBBaive, sticking together. 

/y : — ELhSsie^ impelled ; haying the power 

^ofMLUcoDCT, admitting light ; dear. of springing back after being bent. 

J^Etostiw, haying the property of eat- ity 

ing away. Msnonte^ iron in a metallic state* 

Meiallu^ pertaining to metals. pertaining to meteors. 

BZBBOISB III. 
MABSS OFACmONS. 

nxNOB; LiQTTB^, to make fluid; to melt by 

- _ heat 

QuABKT, to dig out stone from the „ ^ ^-^ 

rock. 
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LATDT. 

MAONxmtf, to give the properties of 
the magnet 

8, edf ing, er 

OKTBTALListf, to form into crystals. 

s, edf ing — ^ 

ui^TBAor, to draw together. 

9y edy ing 

BepvL, to drire away ; expand. 

8, ed, ing 

i2«pDL8i^ to drive away or back 
9,edfing 



ObHKEB, to Btiok together. 

8, ed, ing 

PBCRify, to midce a rook. 
•, ed, ing 



(7orBODB, to gnaw; to eat aw»j 
slowly. 

1^ edf ing — — ' 

Penetrate^ to pieree or enter. 

_ ,, ed, ing 

Boumfy^ to make solid. 
s,ed,ing 



DisBoi^YE, to loose apart ; to liquefy. 

8, ed, ing 

AbRAD^ to wear o£ 
e, ed, ing 



GBXEK. 



EuEonq/y, to give eleetrioity to any 

thing. 
s,ed,ing 



riPTY-PIBST STUDY. 



PLANTS. 



The minerals which compose the eaxth and heavens sup- 
port plants, which in their turn clothe and beautify the 
minerals that support them. Plants exist in vast numbers 
and in great varieties. Some of them are good for food, 
others for medicine, and some are poisonous. We com- 
monly speak of them as veg^ailes^ herbs^ shrubs and trees. 



BZBBOISB I. 



MAHBS OF TSmGA. 



MuLBKEBT, a tree of the moras tribe, 
bearing berries. 
Do silk-worms feed on the mul- 
berry? 
Boor, the part of a plant that enters 
the ground. 

11* 



OLmcp, a duster of shrubs or trees. 

Babk, the covering of a tree^ or its 
skin. 

Stdicp, the part of the stem remain- 
ing after the tree is cut down. 

Bloom, the flower of a plant 

, to unfold the flowers. 

«t ing, y, ineu 



I 
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BxjBBt a branohing shrub. YsaxTai^ that which grows ; a plant 

Snag, a sharp branch of a tree in a Bud^ a gem ; the yonng shoot of a 

riyer. plant 

JmcB, the sap of plants or froit Tuup, a Yariegated, bnlbons^ flower- 

y ing plant 

HiiBK, the rongh covering of some EaLANmni^ the sweet-brier. 

grains. Bosi^ rnddj ; a well-known plant 

y, IWM y, aU, -fingered 

Dandeuon, the lion's tooth; a well- 
known flower. 

Fib, a tree of the pine tribe. Sagi^ a common aromatic herb. 

Pnnc, a small flowering plant sacred Lm on, the fruit of a tree cultiyated 

to Joye. ' here only in hot-houses. 

BuHOH, a cluster of the same kind, as tree 

of pinks. Onion, a bulbous root used for food. 

Tdft, a collection of small things, as Pabslbt, a plant whose leaves are 

grass. used in cooking. 

FRBNOH. 

LATIN. 

PiniFKiN, a running plant that bears 

large fruit Herb, a plant with a soft stem which 

Plant, that which shoots; dny kind dies every year. 

of vegefcable. Vin^ a woody climbing plant that 
, to set out plants. yields grapes. 



-ed, ing, er ry, -yard, tage 



Grape, a bunch ; a berry of the vine. Lxl^, a plant of a4)ulbous root 

-vine, a climbing plant -handed 

Peach, « tree and its fruit of the Kalb^ akindof curled cabbage. 

stone kind. 

Branch; the arm or shoot of a tree. anxmc 

y 

GouRD^ a plant, and also its fruity like Mtrrh, a bitter juice obtained from 

the pumpkin. Arabia. 

LiLAci^ a shrub that bears a sweet Balsam, an aromatic oily substance 

flower. obtained from certain plants. 
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J>eoAY, to paas to destraotiom 
9, ed, ing 

LATDT. 

6x&MiNa^ to bnd, to yegetate. 

9, ed, ing 

YaQKo^tf, to grow, as a plant 



^ edging 



Floubish, to inoreaBd or grow luz- 

nriantlj. 
Luzuiuate^ to grow with great eza- 

berance. 
9, edging 



FIFTY-SBOOND STUDY. 

ABDCALS. 

Akdcals are organized beings, having life, sensation and 
perception. They exist in vast multitades in aU parts of 
Ae eith-.)n land, in water, and in air. 

We commonly speak of them as fishes, reptiles, insects, 
birds, and a.TiiTna1fl proper. 



Z B B I S B I. 



MAMSB OF THXNOfl. 



GOlHia. 

Bid, a young goat 

Are kids playful t 

ling — — 

OuB| the young of beasts. 

PuBS^ tbe fondling name of a oat 

Pxo, a young hog. 

TikLLow, the fat of animals. 

Pip, a disease of chickens. 

BikSS) the name of a species of fish 

like the perch. 
Babbit, an animal with long ears and 

hind lega 

burrow, a place ■ 

Runt, a dwarfish animaL 

DuoK, a fowl that lives in water and 

plunges. 



Doo, a domestic animal. 

, to follow as a dog. 

ed, ing, edly 

Bn>EB, a sea duck haying fine down. 
Snopi^ a bird with long slender bill 
Yamfdub, the name of a bat 
Gull, a sea bird with long winga. 
— — , to cheat 

ed, ing, H 

Down, the fine soft feathers. 
Slug, a kind of naked snaiL 
Manic, the hair on the neck of an 

animal. 
Wing, the limb of a bird by idddiit 

flies. 
GiLL^ a gland or organ by which 

fishes breathe. 
Laib» the couch of a wild beast 
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Wbxlp, the young of the dog race. 
Shbdcp, an animal like a lobster. 
SoALLOPy a-small BheU-fiah. 
Floundeb, a flat fish. 
Beak, the point or bill of a bird. 
Craw, the crop of a bird. 

GELna 

Hoo, what pnshes; swine or large 

Bug, small ; the name of multitudes 
of insects. 



Cat, an animal that liyes on fleth, 

and is of the tiger tribe. 
HoBBT, a kind of falcon. 
Suet, hard fat 

Teail^ the track of an animaL 
Shoui; the nose of a h<^. 
Paw, the daw or foot of a beast of 

prey. 

VEBNGQS. 

PEABiy dear; a white round body 
found in the shell of a pearl oyster. 

diver, -oyiter, y — — 

Cabp, a perch-like fish, fine for ponds. 

Stdboeon, one that turns up the mud ; 
a large cartilaginous fish. 

Jat, a bird of the erow fiunHy. 



Minnow, the name of some very 
small kinds of fish. 

Pabrot, a remarkable dimbing bird. 

Falcon, a hawk trained to hunting. 

er,ry 

Mabtin, the wall-swallow. 

OsTBioH, the strutter ; a large and re- 
markable bird. 

Pegeon, a bird of the fowl tribe. 

Ghavoib, a goat-like animal. 

Fawn, a young deer. 

Palfbxt, a horse used for state. 

Beet, an animal of the oz tribe; also 
the flesh 

ANTLer, the branch of the deer^s horn. 

LATIN. 

Oahee^ a large quadruped used for 
carrying burdens in Asia and 
Africa. 

Pantheb, a flesh-eating animal of the 
cat spedcB^ and the size of a dog. 

DomoN, a whale-like animal, ten 
feet in length. 

Ltnz, an animal like the common 
cat^ haying strong sight 

Asp, a small poisonous serpent^ whose 
bite produces death without pam. 

OoEAi^ a secretion of plant-like ani- 
mals. 



B I 8 B Z Z. 



XAMIB OP QUALICOBk 



CK>IBia 



Huge, swollen ; larga 
er, ett 



OEuno. 



Set, ayoiding approach* 
Is a rabbit shy t 

fr^ett 

SpoBTiyB, tending or giyen to play. Shbiu^ sharp and piercing. 

/y, fltfSS w, 99t 
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MxAGB^ thin and lean. 

/y, neu r 

Roan, a bay or sorrel color* 
Tdod, fearfiil ; wanting courage. 

ly 

FiKBtx, sayage and cmeL 
-er, estj ly, nesa 



Poisonous, haying the nature of poi- 
son ; impairing or destroying life. 



SAyAOi^ partaking of the forest; wild. 

LATIN. 

'DoinsTM^ pertaining to the house. 
CABNiyoBoiM^ feeding on flesh. 
GnAiciNiyoaatM, feeding on grass. 
BAPAOiotf^ giyen to plunder. 

ly^ nen 

VoRAcnotM^ greedy in eating ; rayen- 
ons. 



BZBBOISE III. 



NAMES OF AOnONS. 



CKXEHia 

Oaouoh; to stoop low. 

Does the dog crouch? 
TwnTEBy to make quick trembling 

sounds^ as the swallow. 

€d^ ing 

Ceawi^ to moye by drawing the body 

along. 

edf ing 
Skulk, to lie in secret. 
edf ing, er • 



Gbdnt; to murmur like a h<^. 
a^ edf ing 

Hum, to make a sound like bee& 

4dfing 

Snap, to bite suddenly ; break short 

edf ing 

Skip, to moye with light leaps. 
^ ing, er 

Swig, to drink with large draughts. 

e df ing 

DuoK, to dip under water. 

8f edf ing 

Warblb, to shake the notes of song. 
«, ed, ing 



Jump, to bound b^ leap& 

«, ed, ing 

ScAMPEB, to run with irregular speed. 

cd, ing 

Stabt, to moye suddenly from fright. 

ed, ing 

Howif to cry like a dog mourning. 

ed, ing 

Flap, to moye the wings. 

edf ing, er • 

Quack, to cry like a duck. 
Flounder, to toss as a horse in the 
mire. 

9,ed,ing 

RAysN, to rage ; to deyour e^filf y% 



-8f ed, ing, ous 



Ohibp, to make the noise of small 

birds. 

^ ed^ ing 

Cbaunob, to crush in the month. 

es, ed, ing 

Fbibk, to skip as young animals. 

e, ed, ing 

Pran^ to spring or bound as a b|» 

rited horse. 
8, ed, ing 
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Moxjsa, to shed the feathers. 

ed, ing 

SqvalI) to Bcream oat as a child. 
», ed^ ing 

oelhol 

LcBK, to loiter in wait 

— «4 ing 

Ejgk, to strike with the foot 

edt ing, er 

HoYXB, to hang suspended oyer, as a 

bird. 

ed , ing 
OowxB^ to bend down through fear. 

ed, ing 

Paw, to draw the fore foot along the 

ground. 

et^tn^F 

Toss^ to throw np. 
ing 



Hoot, to ery as an owL 
ifig 



FSENGBi 



Push, to move with pressure. 



Pamt, to heaye the heart qnioklj. 

s, ed, ing 

Trot, to step quioklj. 

1, ed, ing 

SoAB, to rise aloft^ as the eagle. 

9, ed, ing 

BoTJin), to leap along. 
8, ed, ing 



Gbowi^ to snarl angrily, as a dog. 
», ed, ing 



CHAPTER XIV. 



NS0S8SABY THINaS. 



We have passed over the chief objects that attract atten- 
tion in art and nature. There are others lying back of 
these which remain to be brought to view. These sj^eform^ 
gucmtity, place, time, power and motion. Without these, we 
could form no notion of the others. They are necessary 
things — ^necessary to the existence and knowledge of all 
other things. 

riPTY-THIBD STUDY. 

BZBBOZBB I. 
NAMES OF THZN08. 

FKSNOH. Spaox^ nnoooupied plaoe; boundleia 
QuAimty, the quality expressed by so place, 
innch. ^<>"* 
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Plagi; where any thing ia, JShpaam, the measure of a thing. 

PowEB, that on whieh an event de- DuBATton^ continnanoe in time. 

pendfl. ExxEBKo/ttyy the qnalitj of being 

-fiUf les$,/kiUy "Without ug. 

BuecBBsion, a following or order of "bnxBJxalitt/f the quality of being 

things. within nfl. 

Gaubi^ that which urges ; that which Pbdiabt, the first in order of time or 

produces an effect. rank. 

NsoEsaABTj'-Bomething indispensable ; 

^'^' the absolute. 

FoKM, the outline or shape of any Nsoessikt, that whieh must and ean- 

thing. not be otherwise. 

Morion, actiye power ; change of JE/wEat, that whieh is made ; an event 

place. or work. 
leu ' JSxaTxsQE, state of being. 



F I F T Y - r O U B T H STUDY. 

FOBU. 

FoBH is the outline or shape of things. It appears in 
great variety ; but in all cases, can be reduced to a triangle. 
Form is of much importance. It is a source of pleasure. 

BZBBCISB I. 
NAMES OF THING& 

OBE/na FioxjBi^ the outline form; indosed 

space. 
Squab^ a figure having four equal Ajiolr, the space between two lines 
sides and one of its angles a right meeting in a point 
^^^^^ v kur, vlarly 



Edgj^ what is sharpened; border. fp^ ^ ^ figure 

YttxsGB. ^^^ * *^ "^^* including the 

fourth of a cirde. 

PoiNi; the end of any thing ; also po- CSrouE, a figure, every part of whose 

sition. outline is equally distant from the 

8urFAOs, upon the face ; the distance centre, 

between lines. Bound, a limit 
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JHvMBOiEST, inolmiiig outward. 
OanvMBiSBST, indining inward. 



HoBizoNToZ, pertainiiig to the hori- 
zon ; parallel with it 
ly 



ParaliML, side by ude ; equally dis- 
tant at eyery point 



ZBBCI8E III 



MAlOEa OF AonoH& 



(7ompA8fl» to stretch round ; to enyi- 

ron. 
», ed, ing 



LATIN. 

FoBM, to giye shape to any thing. 
f ed,ing,er 



R^ 



-,«,«< ing 



En 

Bound, to limit ; to mark the outline. 

1^ edging 

TsBMnxaUf to make an end. 

», ed, ing 

BoBDKBy to confine with an edga 

», edt ing 

j9urR0UNDy to inclose^ encompass. 
.^ynioN, to encompass. 
Lehu^ to bound. 

(^ ed^ ing 

FiQinii!^ to mould into a figure. 

», edt ing 

OiroiXt to go round ; to inclose. 
», ed; ing 



, «, ed, ing, er 
--, a, edging — 



jBn- 



•^ to elose within. 



-9, ed, ing 



Mia 

In ^ «, ed, ing 

LxNi^ to draw, or bound with lines. 
j^ ed,ing 



Under- 



-» ^ «t ing 



SoLmiF7, to make solid, as water into 
ice. 

e a, ed, ing 

CusTXy to bend into a curve. 

«, edf ing 

OonrsKE, to inclose or bound. 
i, ed^ ing 



Sfhue]^ to form into roundness. 

OcBB, to form into a cube ; to raise a 

number to the third power. 
edging 



FIFTY-FIFTH STUDY. 



qvAjsnar. 



Quantity is any tUng that can be measured. It is the 
answer to the question, How muoh ? It comes up con- 
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S^iAAt^ divided from the rest Pbqc^ of y^ltie; a numbeir dlTidble 

ImuxseE, unbounded ; great only by one. 

FsAonoNoZ, belonging to fractions, or CaxdjsoI, chiei^ primary, as one. 

parts of numbers. OnDiNa^ belonging to order ; denot- 

Degemo/, belonging to the tenth; ing orderj as first 

nimibered by ten. 

BZEBCISE III. 

irAHES OF ASmOVB, 

OEI/na LATIN. 

Soo«^ to not«h to eoont irith; to ^^ ^^ ^^^^ „^^ 

mark for chippmff. , . 

^ ^ ^ OomYUTE, to cast together; to sum 

FBENGH. up ; to value. 

Tally, to number by notches; to -^^MONsma^e, to show; to prove be 

agree. yond doubt 

8, ed, itig », «* % 

MsAsuBE, to stretch ; to find the quan- Solve, to loose ; to clear up difficult 

tity of a thing. questions. 

,. ed, ing «» «<4 % 

Count, to number by telling; to sum Quabter, to divide into four parts. 

up. ^ «* i^g 

^ td, ing Aboxtnd, to have in abundance. 

GALODLo^tf; to reckon with pebbles ; to ^ ^ ^^9 

eount i9eFA&ATB^ to divide from the restb 

9,ed,ing 8,ed,ing 



FIFTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

FULOS. 

Place is wliere any thing is. It comes up to view wTien- 
ever we think of any object, and requires to be carefully 
observed. The knowledge of place is important. Geogra- 
phy is mainly occupied with places on the earth's surfisice. 
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BZBBOISB I. 
. VAMU OF TBDXGB, 
GOTHia BBENOH. 

ThAxm, where any thing is. 
Uhj>m, on the nether side ; beneath i>isTANOK, spaee between two plaeea. 

Bometbing eUe. SauaUan, location in place. 

Beiow, by the low in place ; nnder Pramrr, near at hand ; hard by. 

or low down. 
Aftkb, behind in place. '^™* 

TT»tt» in this place. lAXXsUon, the act of placing ; a par- 

On, in contact with the upper but- tioular situation. 

face ; upon. Position, a location ; a relatiye place. 

Sfoi^ a small place, or extent ^^ ^^ lo<^ position of a place. 

Jjowannt, state of being high. ^LKVJoUm, the act of raising; a high 

position. 
Ajoitttde, the state of being high. 

■ ZBBOI0B II. 

NAMBB OF QUAUTDES. 

CKXEKL LATIN. 

AgKAWii aoroBS or obUque in place. Looo^ belonging to what is laid ; be- 
longing to place. 



■^y, % 



JUmote,. distant in place. 

J)iefM$U, remote in place ; far be- h> ***** 

tweeiL SeciXjDed, shut off in plaee ; seeret 

jRensKDf secluded in place. PfeiYAii^ stripped of company; sep- 

SeoBxr, separated ; hid. arate. 

8eqpi3Bnnauedt seduded. Publm; open to all. 

Saobxd, holy or yenerable^ /y, Uy 



BZBB0I8B III. 

VAIOB OF AOnONB. 

CK>THICl VBVNOH. 

Poi; to set or plant Flaoi^ to settle in some plaoei 
1^ ing ' 1^ ed, ittff 
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SavATE, to place in dght^ or a oer- laxou 

tain place. Looati^ to lay in some place ; to 
,^ed,inff g^^^ 

SeoBXTE, to hide away in some place. ^ ^ ^'^ 



^ easing SecLUUE, to shut oflf from others. 



RensK, to conceal away from others. ^ ^ ^^ 

»» «t »*V (7onoEAi^ to keep dose from observa- 

/S0QusBTEB» to separate ; to pnt aside. ^^^i* hide. 

-9, edging ^ ^ ^^ 



Bomm, to confine ; to set limits. ,- Ejjptj^hx, to raise np in place. 
h «t ^^ ^, ed, ing 



FIFTY-SEVENTH STUDY, 

THEE. 

Time is tlie place of events, and measures their duiatioiL 
We naturally think of it, when any thing happens. It is 
of great value. To improve it, is a good sign of wisdom. 

EZEBOIBE I. 
WAIOB or DIVIBIONB. 

* ooTBia PrdBENT, now, at this time. 

Season, one of the quarters of the 
Afteb, behind in time ; later. year. 

SiNca^ that is passed ; after a certain ___^^ __ 

time mentioned. Intetyi^ space of time between 

HsuEAFrBB, behind the present traie ; events. 

later than now. Smsion, the time during the sitting of 

Thin, at a certain time mentioned. ^j \yQ^j ^ m^n. 

^nooBB^ once more. Houb, season, and then twenty-fourth 

SiBOOND, the sixtieth part of a minnte. part of a day. 

■ hand, the pointer of a watch. ly ...^_ 

Past, beyond in time ; before now. Hnom^ small ; the sixtieth part of an 

Oarvasmance, the state of proceeding hour, 

constantly. hand, the pointer of a watch. 
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OaxTury, a period of one hundred In»usT, a point of time. 

years. Zy 

Era, a point of time from which na- ItrrKaoMf time between two eyents. 

tions reckon. 
FoTUBi^ that is to be ; after now. 



ity Epoch, a stop; a fixed point in time ; 

Calendab, a register of time. also the space between eras. 

"DATKf the time of an eyent. Pen'oD, ronnd abont ; then a portion 

Duration, continuanoe in time. of time. 

Intenoa&ion, ceasing between ; inter- tcoZ, ieally 

yening time. Tkbu, the time which any thing lasts ; 

Moment, the smallest diyinon of time. the limits of a thing's duration. 

« BZBBOISE II. 
NAMBB OF QUALITIBS. 

CKMBia ArUeoBomiT, going before in time. 

_- . . ^a^MDENT, passing away; lasting a 

^ TVanATTOBT, abiding a short time. 



■nen- 



MoiOEMTABT, lasting an instant 

ovaw,o snort duration. JnsiAntaneoui, done in a moment 

^ , Annuo^ yearly. 

OanTomal, proceeding without ceas- ^iEraiAi» lasting two years. 

™^* PerssTxiAL, lasting from year to year, 

y IfanAL, relating to the beginning. 

PetOTUoUasting through time. Tmorual, pertaining to a point; at 

y the point of time. 

Graduo/, pertaining to steps ; adyanc- SubsBQXJim, following after in time, 

ing slowly. i^ 

^^'°'' DnjKsaly relating to the day, daily. 

Pbiob, first in the order of time^ KooruBNoi^ relating to the night 

AnUmsoa^ before in time. Tdcpobo/, relating to time. 

. BZBB0I8B III. 
BiJOB OF AOnOMB. 

iBXNGH. PerFwruATEf to continue from time to 
(hnanxxjE, to proceed on in time. ism^ 
»,ed,ing », «* «V 
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MiayxjBx, to last long; to oontmne. 

1^ ed^ ing — 

Chbonioe.^ to register facts in the 
order of time. 

9, ed, ing 

BucoEKDf to follow after in timeu 
9, edging 



LA3IN. 



Date, to mark the time of any thing. 

9^ ed, ing 

Ante ^ », edf ing 



PoBTPONi^ to pnt off; to delaj till a 
fature time. 



FIPTY-EiaHTH STUDY. 

OOLOB. 

Color is closely connected with lig^t and all that is 
pleasant in knowledge. It is a sensation produced by 
light, and one of the most agreeable with which we are 
acquainted. Color is the mateiial of the beautifal art 
called painting. 

BZBBCI8B I* 



NAMXB OF 00L0B& 



CMSUSIO, 

VmK, a light eheerfol red. 

VBXNOE. 

CABMnni; a crimson color made from 

the oodiineal insect. 
Yiouer, a componnd color, composed 

of blue and red. 
OBAirGa, a componnd color, composed 

of red and yellow. 
Scarlet, a rich bright red. 
Cbixson, a deep red tinged with bine. 
PuBPLi^ a rich deep color, composed 

of red and blue. 
Tdit, the tinge of a color. 



SoMBBX, a shade ; dnsky. 
Gbizzlb^ a gray color. 

y 

Bmivr, a dark brown paint 
Tom^ the harmony of light and shade 
in painting. 

LATIN. 

CoLOB, a property of light 

len 

Indigo, a kind of bine prepared from 
the indigo plant 

XTltra-mabini^ ft mineral color formed 
. from the lapis lazuli ; it is a beau- 
tiful sky-blue. 

TiNOB, a cJight color or dye. 
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PIPTY-KINTH STUDY. 

HonoN. 

Motion is change of place, or power in action. As such, 
it claiins a careful notice. Without it, no knowledge could 
ever bless the soul. 

BXBBOISB I. 
NAMXB OV MOnON& 

FBXNCB. Aarrotum, the sot of shaking irrego* 
"BoTLtng, motion of a fluid by thiB larly. 

swelling of its particles by heat MonoN, a change of place ; active 
JjULYBsinff, making light by ferment- power. 

ation. ^«« 

Bjoe, the degree of motion. Com— ^ 

A»aKST, the going up. . 

LATIN. JS'Giass, a going out. 

IhBKMBirration, the internal motion of inasBss^ a going m. 

particles changing their nature by DtQUEsston^ the act of going from 
heat some rule or standard. 

BXEBCISB II. 

NAMBB OF QUAIiEEIEB. 

fBBNOB. Umifokm; of ouc form ; the same rate 

or speed. 
BetABDedf kept back, delayed. . . . 

J)eLAY€cL hindered for a time. . j i. i. « ji j 

T J 3 .XI. 1 _x AecELSBJiTecL hastened around ; 

LeatxnmL made with leaven or yeast . , 7 

rr J. qmckened. 

AQTsatedf shook irregularly. 

jj^jjjjf^ "pESMEsred, changed in nature by an 

internal motion of the particles. 

YABidUe, that may or does change ; Ciimjulab, pertaining to a cirde. 

changeabla 



r 
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BZBBOISB III. 
NAMKB OV AOnOMB. 

vBxiroB. Movi^ to ohaiige place. 



Bon, to bubble up; to move. • able, ablenesi 

-9,ed,%fig,er ^j^ ^^ 



LKAVEf, to ferment or lighten with j ^ ^ ^^^ ^^ 

yeast AcaELEBate, to hasten to; to cause to 

^ed,%ng move faster. 



jRflTABD, to delay ; to hinder motion. . ^ , . 

— «y eOf tng J)e8CEST>, to come down. 

DtfooMpofli^ to separate the elements ^ ^ ^ 

^^**^y- ulaoiND, to go up. 



drouLATE, to move round. ^ ^ . 



•t^edftng IHqbxss, to depart from some rule. 

LATIN. ••^*'V 

Beaomm, to bound or spring back. 

VxBMBSTy to boil ; to excite internal 1^ ed, ing 

motion by heat. JHtturb, to trouble. 

9, ^ ing 8, ed, ing 

Agitati^ to shake irregularly. PerruBB, to agitate fully. 
9, ed, ing, or s, ed, ing 



SIXTIETH STUDY. 

gPIBITnAL BEINCHS. 

Man is not the only intelligent being in the uniyerse. 
The Bible reveals the existence of good and bad angels. 

BZBBOIBB X. 
BAMXI OV SraUTUAL SKaOfL 

ooTHick Is the devil the leader of &Ueii 
DiYiL, one who slanders; a wicked angels f 
spirit <«*» •«*««• 
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FoEZTD, a hater of good; the deyiL Axqxl, a messenger ; a good spirit 
df ish, i$hne8» • $, iOf teal 



Dbmon, an eyil or dark sgitit Sbbafb; an angel of the highest order. 

tf toe, iaeal ^— ^- Cherub^ an angdl of the second rank. 

SIXTY -PI EST STUDY. 

JMJLQTSARY BEINOS. 

Man has peopled every spot of the earth with imaginary 
creatures. He has made them after his own fancies, and 
given them homes in the air, the water, and in the solid 
land. Poets have been active in this strange work. 

BZBBOISB I* 

KAXSS OV FXBSONB AND TBOrGS. 
QOIHia LATIN. 

Faikt, a small imaginary being with Ntmph, a goddess of the monntaiiu^ 
the human form. yalleys, or waters. 

— 'queen, -like — — ie, ean 

FuBT, a goddess of vengeance. 

OSLTIOL 

Hag, a witch ; an old ugly woman. geedl. 

nuENGH. NAiodl that which flows; a water- 
nymph. 
Stlph, a light imaginary being dwell- e» 

ing in the air. Obeo^ one of the mountains; a motm- 

— Zt A;tf — — tain nymph. 

GoBUN, an imaginary frightful phan> 

tOUL 

CHAPTER XV. 
GOD. 

Nature conducts to the Creator. God is the end of all 
studjas well as the source of all life. He is known to ns 
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in fhree ways: by his worksy by Providence, and by the 
Bible. 

SIXTY-SEOOND STUDY. 

GOD. 

The nature, names and titles of God are chiefly made 
known to ns in the Bible. Some of those which are Saxon 
hare been already given. 

EZBBGISBI. 
NAICEB OV OODI, 

jjiTux, GuEATor, the Being who creates; 

God. 
Tbinut, three in one : three persons Pbesebvsb^ the Being who keeps all 
in one Grod. things safe. 

Is the Trinitj made known in JieDJsxMeTf one who ransoms; Jesus 
the Bible? Christ. 



SIXTY-THIRD STUDY. 

THE AOTBIBUIXS OT GOD. 

The attributes of God are wonderfdl, and form the best 
part of human knowledge. Their names are like so many 
lights to the sonL 

EZBBOISB I. 
HAIOEB OF ATTBIBI]TBS. 

FBENoo. jTSfftiee, that attribute by which Gk>d 
Mkrot, that benevolence which leads does right, requires right, and main- 
God to pardon sm for the sake of UioB right 
Christ. ^™- 



-fuly fuUy, fulness EiSBNi^y, endless existence. 

Gbaoi^ free beneyolenoe; fayor to inFonrr, not bounded ; beyond mea- 
ainners. sure. 
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OMxaammee, the attribute by which tribute by which God sees the end 

God knows all things. from the beginning. 

OMNEPBEBENcn^ the attribute bj whidi /nTELLiGSNci^ the attribute by which 

G^ is in every place. God knows all things. 

OMNiPoien^tf; the attribute by which OLEMENe;^, mildness; disposition to for- 

God can do all things that He give. 

pleases. XJinTT, oneness. 
Preamenee, foreknowledge; that at- 

E^EBGISB II. 
NAMES OF QUAUnSB. 

niBNOH. Omnisoi^ all-knowing. 

OMNiPBEsen^, every where present. 
DnoHAKGMW^ not giyen to change, Oicapow»<i ril-powerfuL 
or mttout powerto change. jj^obiu, not mortal ; not disposed 

to death or change. 
it^ 



-n«8« 



Just, according to right; the standard 

of right. 

ly 

GsAGunM, favor or good-will seen in 

gifts. 



inviBiBLi^ not visible ; unseen by the 

senses. 
y, »<y 



stood. 

LATDf. 



, 7nTELLiG«n^ possessing the power of 

Etbrno/^ without beginning or end .. ^*- ^ i» .^ -l j a 

. ., ** ° inFnnTE, without limits; unbounded. 

of existence. , 

InaaiLXjTablef that may not be under- „ ^* , ^ j i. « . « ^t. ^ 
^^^ '' Perrsav, complete and full in aJl that 

is good. 

UinvEBsa/, belonging to the whole. 

BuipnEMj^ highest* in authority. InasmahU^ not subject to change. 

acy — — Triuot^ the three in one. 

CBVATiotf, having the power to create. InoLLOuiMle, spotless^ pure. 

SIXTY-FOURTH STUDY. 

BELATIONS OF* OOD TO KAN. 

Relations form the links of life and all that is desirable 
in it The relations of God to man are interesting beyond 
all expression. life and death are ever suspended upon 
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them. If we know ihem and revere them, it will be well 
with us. 

BXBBGISB I. 
NAMES OV GOD*S BIXATIONB TO VB, 

nuENOH. GoYSBNor, the RTiler of all things ; 

., i_ -. . the EjBg of angels and men. 

Mediatot, one who oomes between, •, ^ v v i. xi. 

. M XV M * ^ a jReDMMMer, one who buys baek : the 

to reconcile; the reconciler of God a • r • 



and man. 



ip, ial 



SaTionr of sinners. 
JxBYJB^ he who sayes and makes happy. 
Z •'"/'» *"* ~ ProFrnATion, the act of appeasing; 

Sayiotjb, one who dehyers; Jesus reconciliation. 

^^^ . ^^^ /n.m»«or,oie who pleads for an. 

JjjDOE, one who compares and deter- , ^ 

mines. 

LATIN. QBXIKi 

CAkTor, the Maker of man and all CHBiBr, the anointed one; Jescu^ as 
things. Sayiour of sinners. 

BZBBOISBII. 
NAMKB OF QUAUTIBB. 

vusNOEL BxMiGNan^ kind and good. 

Mediatobm/^ belonging to a mediator. ^tf 

SCBun/H faU of compassion for sin- Prcvmaui, appeased and inclined to 

ners. mercy. 

fy, fMM Itf 

Gragioim^ abpmiding in fayor for the PrasmoUary, haying power to ajh 

gnilly. pease and satisfy. 

Itf, ne88 — *— InieroEBBorif, of the nature of inter- 

LATDT. cession. 

YioABiOTO, acting for another. 

B ZBBOISB III. 
NAMES OV AOnOMB. 

iBBfOB. iSaooNozui; to call back into naion; 

Jtoott, to make or proye to be just *<> ™*ke friends. 
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SAxaafy, to make holy. ReoKnt, to purchase from alayery or 
«, ed, ing sin. 



JuDGi^ to hear and determine. «, ed, ing 



-9, ed, ing •^— Atovm^ to make one ; unite in friend- 



RxvxAL, to disclose or make known. , ship. 

», ed, ing 9, ed, ing 

PuNiBH, to afflict for crime. PronnATi^ to torn towards ; to ap^ 

«, ed, ing — — pease and reconcile. 

Mkdiati^ to reconcile in an j way. s, ed, ing 



9^ edf ing Intenvs)^ to go between; to plead 

Savi^ to rescue from danger. for the offending. 
r, edf in g s, ed, ing 



Anoint, to poor oil upon ; to set Yivift, to make aliye ; endow with 

apart for a sacred purpose. life. 
s, ed, ing s^ ed, ing 



LATOr. 



JUquTTEf to repay good or eyil; re- 



Cbbatil to make or form, as the world. ^ , . 
^ ' — -s, ed, %ng 



— 9, easing CbwDEMN, to damn, or pronounce 

GoTXBN, to rule affairs^ as those of 



SIXTT- FIFTH STUDY. 

THB AfiODB OF GOD. 

Heaven is the common name by which the abode of 
God is known among men. The place is glorious, the 
state is kingly. 

SIXTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

LAST TmNoe. 

The last things of life have an importance for man above 
all others. Such are death, the resurrection of the body, 
the judgment and eternity. In these we have the last of 
earth, and the first of the unseen world. 
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^;xFBoyi^ to proye to be tme ; to Ertb, to go within ; to pass into a 
like and accept place, as heayen. 



-i, edging ■ ••, ed, ing 



Bansh, to pat under a ban ; to con- 
demn to exile. 

u, ed, ing, ment ObnDimr, to diaapproye; to utter 

J)eFART, to separate ; to banish from sentence of punishment* 

good. Mt edf ing — 

^ed^tii^ 

CHAPTER XVI. 
KNOWLBD&B. 

Mak is bom to knowledge as an inberitance, and soon 
begins to prepare to enter upon its possession. Tke mind 
is ever inquiring, or making excursions in search of the 
unknown. Materials are collected, and after years of toil, 
they are reduced to certain forms. Arts and sciences are 
classified. They are systematic forms of knowledge. 

1. The knowledge of language. 

2. The knowledge of form and quantity. 
8. The knowledge of hiunan pursuits. 

4. The knowledge of nature. 

6. The knowledge of time — ^history and chronology, 

6. The knowledge of events — ^philosophy. 

7. The knowledge of taste and imagination. 

8. The knowledge of man. 

9. The knowledge of Qod. 

SIXTY- SEVENTH STUDY. 

THB KNOWLKDGB OT LANGUAGE. 

Language is one of the most wonderful things in the 
world. It is wisely regarded as a Divine gift, the first 
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Teacher being Qt)A The one language wHcli was intro- 
duced into the world in this way, has undergone many 
changes, and now presents about three thousand varieties* 
Language is the only true history of man. 

EZBRGISE I. 
NAICBB or THXNGB KKBSAOKD IN LANOUAGX. 

iBBNGH. ExGLAMAtion, a mark tliat is lued to 

_ - ^, ^ point oflf words or sentences ex- 

Lanouo^, the product of the tongue ; ppeesing emotion. 

<te system of wunds by which our ^,c«nt, force of voice on a syllable. 

thoughts are known. ■ 

SxifTKN«0, that which is thought; two obxxe. 

or more words by which we say ^^^^^^ the name of the letters of 

somethmg. ^ language. 



4iai,tudly ^^^y 



Lbpteb, a sign of a sound. ^^^^ that which cuts oflf; amark 

Diononory, the words of a language, that separates parte of a sentence 

arranged according to the alphabet^ ^^^^^ connected. 

speUed correctly and defined. ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ . ^ ^^^ that sep- 

LATDT. arates parte of a sentence that are 

complete. 

LnxQvUt, one skilled in languages. /SemiooLON, half a colon ; a mark 

teal — that separates parte of a sentence 

LxNGUo^, pertaining to the tongue. that are complete but connected. 

AxacuLotion, the act of joining the PmoD, a circuit; a point that marks 

organs of speech to form sound. the end of a complete sentence. 

ProvTJixaiAiuMi the act of uttering OBTHOoaAPErr, correct writing; the 

•words so as to giye the right sound art of writing words correctly, 

to each letter in a word. OaTHOsFT, correct speaking ; the 

i>MaBKPAfk^, a breaking apart ; dis- speaking of words correctly, 

agreement E^ttmologt, the true account of words. 

OomposOion, the arranging of thought Obamkab, a letter ; the art of build- 
in language. ing sentences. 

PuNCTUA/ion^ the diyiding written iealy ically 



language into sentences and parte Un ienl, tcally 

of sentences. REStoBie^ the art of speaking and 

TtUenuoQAtion, a mark which shows writing tastefully, 

when a question is asked. : tan, al, ally — ^— 
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Lsnoov, a book oontaining the StflhABLE, a word, or so much of one 

words of a language arranged ^ as can be sounded at once. 

according to the alphabet^ with Idiom, a waj of expression peculiar 

the spelling and meaning. to a language. 

PerioD, a complete sentence. otic, atieally . 

ParoGAAPH, a part of language relat- Duileot, a form of language peculiar 

ing to a distinct point to a section of country. 

BXBBCISB II. 
NAMES OT Qt7ACCnn OF 1HIN€» INCLUDED IN LANGUAGE. 

FBENcoaL. C<mois^ brief or short 

FiGUiiATtve, representing somethinir m^ n* • j 

, , •^. , ® «-*-© itjMiD, swelliDg m sound, 
else by resemblance. ^^ , n VTi 
^j Vapid, dull, lifeless. 

■n« I 1. • • X ^ Ambiguous^ haying two or more 

FBoyERBiaf, pertammiF to a proyerb. 

meaninflfl. 
in^eraoGATtvt^, denoting a questioiL ^ . . 

tewuiiB^ expre«mg . conmumd. ^oltoik^^ TTt^, " ""'^"^ 

^ ° Equivooai^ of doubtful meaning. 

-ijiax, LEGi6fo, that may be read. 

U f that may not 

LiXBRa/, according to the letter. Ooffs atk, bom together ; allied inut 

ly terance. 

Nomina/, pertaining to names. ExGUMjJtory, of the nature of emo- 

TuBGiD, swelling out ; big with words. tion. 

?y, M9% DtfGLABATtvtf, ezprcssing an assertion. 

BXBBCISB III. 
NAMES OF ACrnONS AIPBOPBIATB TO LANGUAGE. 

FBENOH. AMPU^f, to make large; to speak 

copiously. 
0bmpo6E» to set in order, as words . *> . 

in a sentence. cs,^ -a x i_ . 
, ^. SiGN»/S^, to make signs; to make 

1 . J. . ., X J 1 known by words, 

x/tiposE^ to set or distribute orderly, . . . 

as words. ^ 



s, edf ing latin. 



7Van«posB, to place across; to change Denote, to mark from ; to signify by 

the natural order. yisible signs. 
«, edf ing b, ed^ ing • 
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ItJaanzE, to give to foreign words TVoiMLATi^to bear aerofls ; to render 

Latin terminationB. into another langoage. 
a^ ed, ing a, ed, ing 



SIXTY- EIGHTH STUDY. 

THB KNOWLEDGE OF QnANTITT. 

A KNOWLEDGE of form and quantity is very important. 
The Greeks regarded it as the perfection of wisdom. 
Pythagoras wrote over his school, " Let no one enter here 
ignorant of geometry." 

EZBBClsa I. 
NAMn OF imNGS. 

iSEffoa NuHKRA^tofi^ the act of reading quan- 

__ . - ^.^_ tity written in figures. 

»t«BK«, . agn of quantity. Aj)Drt«m, the act of summing np my 

FiGiTBB, a oharaeter or number m ., . _ 

..? .. thing. 

anthmetia /SuixBAo^ion, the act of taking one 

CiPHEB, a character like an o, which number from another. 

ia the sign of nothing. JiuLTiPLioA/iofi, the act of increasing 

SiAKDABD, that which is fixed, as a ^^ nnmber as often as there are 

rule or measure. ^^its in another. 

j^,gjg JHyssiov, the act of finding how often 

^ , ^ ^1^ * t. ^ one number is contained in another. 

QuANTirr, how mu<m ; that which can _. , ^ ^. jj-x- 

, Plub^ a mark denoting addition. 

. . . . « ^ MiNU& a mark denoting subtraction. 

Abacus^ an instroment for counting ^ ° 

Unit, one. 

y iisxTBiaHc, belonging to numben; 

Digit, a number under ten. the knowledge of numbers. 

MENSUBation, the act of measuring ; eU, tan 

the act of finding the magnitude of GEOKxiry, the measuring of the earth ; 

anj thing. the knowledge of lines^ surfaces and 

^ofTAium, the act of writing ^quantity solids. 

in figures. . dan, col 
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1ZBB0I81 IL 



SAJoa or auALnm. 



(iontnleu, without being numbered. 
NuxEate, belonging to number. 

alf ally 

MBASOBoft^ that may be measured, 
/m ^ y, ne99 



LAXXN. 



hrFEQBal, relating to a whole. 
NuiOBai^ pertaining to numbera 
JHymble, that can be diyided. 

In 

InraaasaiAL, leea than any aasign- 
able quantity* 



BXEBOISB III. 



VAXBB or AOnONB. 



CQEIXIOL 



Pofi^ to pu&de with hard questions. 
I, ed, ing 



OouMT, to number. 
^, ed, ing 



NuMBKB, to reckon by numbers. 

9, ed, ing 

Mbasukb; to find the yalue of any 

thing. 
9, ed, ing 

LATIB. 

IniOKKASR, to grow in quantity or size^ 

8t ed, ing 

Abd^ to increase by connecting one 
to another. 

^ ed, ing 

Augment, to increase in sise or num- 
ber. 

9, edging 



Oaloulati; to reckon up; to find the 

yalue. 

9^ ed, ing 

ISvMXBLATE, to point off figures and 

read theuL 

«, ed, ing 

DiKonsa, to make less^ 
■€8, edging 



SoLYi; to loosen ; to do and prove. 

«, ed, ing 

Notah^ to mark, or write in num- 
bers. 

«, ed, ing 

MuLTEPLT, to fold numbers ; to increase 
one number as often as there are 
units in another. 

«, ed, ing 

SnbTRAor, to draw or take one num- 
ber from another. 

1, ed, ing 

DtyiDE, to find how often one number 
is contained in another. 

^ «t ing 
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SIXTY-NINTH STUDY. 

THE "KSOYTUSDOfE OF HUMAN FTTBSTnTS. 

The knowledge of human pnrsnits has greatly increased 
within the last one hundred years. It is now reduced to 
systems, and appears under distinct arts and sciences. 
Some of the leading terms may be presented. 



B z 



B I e B I . 



NAMBB OF "WHAT IB «n»itAn«n jjg THE SNOWLEDGX OF'HDICAK FDBSUHS. 



VBENGH. 

YooATion, a ealling or pnrsait in life. 
A i any caUing aside from 

the pursuit of life. 
EKPLOTiiien/, that whidi engages the 

mind or hands. 
MiGHANu^ the soience of motion and 

forces. 
OABPENTfy, the art of cuttings joining 

and rearing buildings. 

Soute 

Ship 

Masont^ the art of working in stone 

or brick. 
MnoNG, the operation of digging into 

the earth for mineraU. 

LAXIN. 

OcaoPAiian^ the chief business of life. 

EooNOMT, the management of affairs. 

RoTATtofs the act of turning; a suc- 
cession of crops. 

Ezphuxknt, a trial ; an operation de- 
signed for discoyerj. 



^TXBiA-HEDioA, a branch of knowr 
ledge that treats of the substances 
used as medicine. 

SuBossT, a branch of medical know- 
ledge that treats of healing bj 
manual operations. 

IT^ATZGATioN, thc art of conducting 
Tcssels on the sea. 



TACiieSf the science of military affairs 

in battle. 
Philanthboft, the love of mankind. 
Mi&ANTHBOPT, the hatred of mankind. 
AncHirEoruai; the art of constructing 

houses. 
Htdbopatet, a school of medicine 

that heals hj the use of water. 
HoxxoPATHT, a school of medicine 

that heals bj medicines adapted to 

produce the same disease. 
Allopatht, a school of medicine that 

cures by exciting another disease. 
PoLirict, the science of goyemment 
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1ZBB0I81 II. 
NAXB or QUAUXm aCLlJDMD IN 1HK KNOWUEDaX OV BOXAK PDBSUnB. 

FBXNGH. . PiLAonoa/, belonging to practice. 

EooNoxioa^ belonging to economy 
&EDBXTary, requiring much sitting. frugtl in management 

MkjhaniooZ, pertaining to machines, SOTflioo/, pertaining to surgery, 
or mechanical 

OBXKK. 
LAIIN. 

TAorte, pertaining to the art of war- 
FoooZ, belonging to a point fare. 

PBAonoo^ that may be done. PmLAircHBOPie, pertaining to the love 

Im of man. 

BxPKBJMXsralf belonging to ezperi- AEGmrEorDBo/^ belonging to the art 
ment; known by experience. of house-building. 

BZBBCISB III. 
JSAXBB OF v:Tvttwaa AOnOMB IN TBB KNOWLEDGB OF HUICAN PmtSUIIB. 

FBXNO& Sap, to undermine. 

8, edging 



Engager to embark in any business. 

B, edf ing latin. 

Re , 8, edt ing 



JDit ^ 8, ed, ing Cfonnaxaa, to dispose in a certain 

Manage, to conduct any concern. form. 

», ed, ing • ^ «rf ing • • 

GiYiLizE^ to raise out of the sayage i>iGB8T, to separate apart; to arrange 

state. methodically. 
1, «( ing 1^ «t ing 



SEVENTIETH STUDY. 

^ THB KNOWLBDGB OF NATUBB. 

The knowledge of nature has been increasing for six 
thousand years. It is now laid up in many distinct branches 
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uaat. 



AtsuAome, drawing together. 

SoLsnna^, belonging to a solstiee. 

E«jrii»Bi«4bdonglng to the equator. Owi^ioat bdongiag to geology. 

MiNXRALOGKXi/, belonging to mineral' 



TopoGKAFHiCM^ belonging to topogram 
phy. 

AfiTRONOMioa^ belonging to astrono- 
my. 



ogy- 



GBOOBAFmoo/, belonging to geogra- Botahioo/, pertaining to plants. 
P^7* ZooLOoiooZ, bdlongiDg to animala. 



BZBBOISB III. 
MAiniB or AOnONB INGDLUDBD IN THE KS€fWlMDGE OF NATUBB. 



IBBNGE. 

Sdbybt, to examine and measure. 

8^ edf ing 

Reoiptkb, to record facts in a book. 

», ed, ing 

OorresBOTirD, to suit together; to ex- 
change yiews. 
s, ed, ing 

LATIK 

JJcPERiMBM% to find out by triaL 

«, ed, ing 

OohATE, to lay together and compare. 
9, edging 



Map, to draw a portion or whole ctf 
the earth 4>n a plane sorfiace. 

a, ed, ing 

ObsKB.Ti^ to see attentively; to notioQ. 
and examine. 

^ ed, ing 

CdLRor, to gather by observatioiL 
e, ed, ing 

AnALYZK, to loose back; to resolye 
. a body into its elementsk 

— > s, ed,ing 

Thbobizi^ to specnlatOi 
i,ed,ing 



SBVENTT-FIRST STUBT. 

KNOWLBDOB OF BYENTS. 

History unfolds a vast field of views to the mind. It 
extends over the past, and includes as objects, the countless 
events that have marked the actings of man. The life of 
the individual, femily, society, nation and church, is re- 
called and seen again in its records. 
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EXEBGIBB I. 
'KAMEB OF FBBSOlfB AND THINGS EHB&AOBD IN THE SNOWUEDOB OV BVBNIB. 

ntxNOH. TVafMAonoNs, things driyen through; 

the doings of a society. 

Mbmoib, memory ; a kind of history TaAnmoN, that which deUvers ; the 

that treats of the life of an indi- delivery of etents from one to 

vidual or society. another, from age to age. 

^^ ary 

Chbonico^ a register of facts in the i„BiCTonoN, the act of estoblishing; 

^^^^^ ti^e- something fixed by authority to 

^ ^ _^_ conmiemorate or benefit 

JBeGiBTua, carried down; a written Tbsndknot, stretching towards j diree- 

acconnt of events. ^^^ towards any thing. 

Manners, things handled; onstoms and Eiasusm^, a coming out of; a sud- 

™o^*^ den occasion. 

Coins, wedges ; stamped money. MoNuman^ that which riminds; some 

MxDAiB, things beaten; pieces of met- ^^^ yf\A(3b. commemorates, as a 

al stamped with a device. statue. 

JouBNAi^ a daQy account of eventa Ckbemont, outward rite. 

Rrr^ the mode of performing service ^hm, that which is done. 

especially of religion. 

GusTOMB, frequent use ; fixed manners. grkkk. 

La»ovao^ theproduet »f thetoyie; ^^^^^ ,^^^ j^ ^ ^ 

^ outward growth and body of ^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^ 

i^im. BiooaAPBT, the history of a life ; an 

individual memoir. 

jRtfooBD, oaUed to mind ; a regular 0r, tea/ — 

memoir of facts. AsoBivBa, the place of ancient reo- 
^ er — — ordat or the records themselves^ 



BXBB0I8B II. 
NAMBB OFQUALECIEBb 



nuQfOQ. • Natubo/, pertaining to nature. 

B^*'P^ thf 

FsBQiTBira; repeated ; often happening. Un , ly 

Fdto/, pertaining to the end ; last Saobbd, holy ; devoted to Gk>d. 
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Akgbnt, old ; that happened in for- CfotvasQwxt, depending on something 

mer times. else. 

MoDBBN, recent ; that happened in Casxto/, accidental ; not certain. 

recent times. ly 

QvNKaal, belonging to the whole ; OBDutary, according to law. 

nniyersaL Exira 

PABnouLar, pertaining to a person, Dmi/v^ terrible. 

or part of the whole. ' Flaoran^, glaring; enormonslTwioked. 

ly 

^^'™'' Trangaanty passing awaj. 

Fabulous, of the nature of fable; fie- Aum^M^favorable in appearance. 

titidns. ^y 

^y FBUoitotM, happy, prosperous. 



Fiormous. feigned, imaginary. Tranmory, continuing for a short 

ly timei 

PoETBKTOus, forcshowing ill. inniATory, introductory. 
ly MuTUAi^ acting by turns. 

Ominous, foreboding cyiL '^ 7"^ 

ly f^g^g XSscal, pertaining to use ; common. 



FoBTurrotM; happening as if by chance. ^roFAJXE, apart from the temple ; ir- 

ly reverent ; secular. 

MoMENTou*, moying, or of great mo- FoLmoaZ, pertaining to the city or 

xnenti state. 
CkmooMTtAxtf accompanying. 

Ooinowmt, agreeing with. EccuasiAatical, pertaining to the 
ce church. 

BXBBOIBB III. 
HAMBB or AOnONB. 

WBMKKm. Faisift, to make false; to counterfeit 

•, ed^ ing 

Cb^^ to record in the otder of Mopirr. to change the form. 

tmie, g^ ed, ing 

9, «t ing iftQuiEB, to seek into ; ask for trath. 

ReaiBfnsBif to carry down ; to record j^ ed, ing 

in order. 

-B,ed,tng 



JouBNAuzB, to enter daily oeoorrences. InterrBXE, to come between. 
8, ed, ing s, ed, ing 
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8i^l>er7MisM, to oome upon; to be added. TVoimaot, to conduct or maiuige bna- 

<y ed, ing neea. 

ReooKD^ to write eyents in dne order. », ed^ ing — — 



-By ed, ing Slvcedjok, to make dean 



Glassift, to arrange in claBses* », ed^ ing 



-9y edj ing OoliMjr, to gather together. 



^aTLORE, to search for and discoyer. 9, ed, ing^- 



-8^ edf ing AeqiaiKK, to gain; to obtain or seek' 



Annalizi^ to record yearly eyente. to. 

,, ed, ing ^ «* *^ 

IneenruTK, to establish. 
■9, edging 



OBEEE. 



ifiyisnoAT]^ to inquire inta ^^imihronizb^ to agree in time. 
», edf ing 8, ed, ing 



SBVBNTT-SBOOND STUDY. 

KNOWLBDOB OV THB BBASONS OF THINGS. 

Man is not content to know things. He wishes to explain 
their existence : he strives to account for all events. Phi- 
losophy arises, and directs onr attention to nature and man. 

BZBBOIBB I. 

MAMXB or PKBSOHB AND THXNaS XMBILAOKD IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE BXAr 

SONS OF THINGS. 

VBENOH. Ohanoi^ that which happens ; an un- 

known cause. 
HTDRAiTLiei^ the science of flnids in 

motion. '^™- 

MscRANtcs, the science of motions and Eimcs^ the science of social manners ; 

forces. the knowledge of duty. 

CHEMiBniT, the science of the mutual Jubibpriibenoi^ the science of law. 

changes in natural bodies^ not yis- OeOASioJx, a falling or coining to; an 

ible through the senses. incident 

Catoii^ that which produces an eyent JSvmxr, that which comes or happens. 

PuNdPLBp that from whioh a thing OireumafrASOR, that which stands 

begins. around, or attends an eyent 
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CfonaoeoBn, that whieh followB a Fhil06ofht, the loye of wisdom; an 
cause ; an effect. explanation of the reasons of things. 

oe ' §, iCf ical, ioally 

AniecEDmn, that whieh goes before. Ontologt, a discourse on the nature 

ee — of all beings 

Ebbob, deviation from trath. CkMSnOLOGT, a disoonrse <m the order 

EbsenoI, that which constitatee the and beauty of thinga 

nature of a thing. AoouBiies, the science of sounda 

SJwEor, that which is produced by Onie$, the science of light 

some cause. Htdbosiatici^ the science of fluids at 
cuBLXBE. rest. 

Chkonologt, the science of time^ Fmxdmatmm^ tiie sdenoe of air or elas- 
ical ' " tic fluids. 

IZIBOISE II. 
JXAMOB OF QUALmB. 

WBMSOB. AbBXJPTf brokcu off; sadden. 

— /y, ne$8 

Mmiia»hK pertainiiig to forces or Sioinneanl. m^utiag m>m«lMng U- 

mecnamcs. yond what is seen. 

Cnmioa^ pertaining to chemistry. j,^,^^^ happening without plan. 

/ mpoETAirr, b eari ng on; w eighty. Afrxmng, moving the passions. 

^^ * . EBaoNBoiu, of the nature of error; 

OeoAsiomaly happening at times. wronir 

AaaxEoble, accordant with pleasure^ * gbxxk. 

PoflSiBLS^ that may be. 

Probable, that is likely. PBooflOPHM^. belonging to philoso- 
TwABLB, that may be held and de- V^Jf or the reasons of thinga 

fended. 'Orno, pertaining to vision. 



LATIN. 



■<d 



AoouBTte, pertaining to hearings or 
AdwiranoTJB, occurring with some- sounds, 
thing elsfr Ghbonolooioo^, belonging to time. 



BZBBOISB III. 
NAIOB of ACXnONS. 



FBBEfCB. BiASQir, to draw conduaioiifl and 
Cattbi^ to produce. PO"^* out the meanmg of things. 
9, edging • ^«*»«^ 



aruDiBS m oierHOGRAPH7. 
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LAim. 



Occur, to happen. 



ReouR, to happen again 

i, ed, ing 

Ebb» to deyiate from ihe trath. 

f , ed, ing 

0<x3AsioN, to produce incidentallj. 

», ed, ing, id 

Dewmz, to fa. the sense of a word. 
9,ed, ing '• 



ObmPABi^ to bring things together, 

and examine their relationa 
«, ed; ing — 



pHXLOsoFHizii^ to reason abcmt the rea- 
sons of things. 

%,ed, ing 

Analtzb, to resolve any thing into its 
elements. 

9, ed, ing 



SBVBNTY-THIBD STUDY. 

KN0WLBD6B OF BEAUT7. 

Taste and imagination open up a charming field of in- 
qniiy. They conduct ns to the fine arts; and in them pre- 
sent to the wondering mind some of the noblest works of 
man : epics, oratorios, landscape-composition and sculpture. 

BXBBCISB I. 
MAMXB or TEEnrOfi AND rSBSOMB EKBRAOKD IN THB KNOWLKDOB OF BBAITTT. 



nOBNGH. 

BBLLra-LRnuES^ beantiinl letters ; po- 
lite learnings including works of 
taste and imagination. 

Tast^ the power of feeling; that 
power bj which we discoyer and 
relish beauty. 

Paintino, the art of coloring ; the ex- 
pression of beauty by colors. 

SoDLFTmv, the art of carving ; the ex- 
pression of beaniy in forms. 

JKttGaATnro, the art of cutting figures 
on metals; the expression of beauty 
by dots or lines. 



PersPBonv^ a seeing through; the 
art of representing objects on a 
plane surface. 

flTiin.Trwfe, resemblance. 

LATIN. 

OaATOBT, elegant speech; speech 
agreeable to rhetoric. 

ABcmTBOTuaE; Uie art of constructing 
buildings ; the expression of beauty 
m struotmresL 

MuBKi^ melody or harmony ; the ex- 
pression of beauty in melodious or 
harmonious sounds. 
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iHAflBT^y, a ooUeetion of sendble re- which ■omething ia reprownted 

. presentatioiu; aaBemUage of im- beside what is evident. 

ages. EBTHETtes^ the science of beauty and 

SmnjE, an eiiiended expression in taste. 

which resemblance is traced ; ex- Poktrt, beantifiil thought uttered in 

pressed resemblance. musical language. 

IhoBBomAeation, the act of giving to Euphony, agreeableneae in uttering 

inanimate objects the properties of sounds. 

a person. MetasnoiL, something transferred ; im- 

DionoN, the style of language. plied resemblance. 

BHEiOBte, forcible speech ; the scienee 

of beauty and foroe of utteraneeb 
AxuKOKT, a figuratiTe disoourse^ in 

■ XBBOIBB II. 

NAXB OF QUALXXm, 

WBMsoBm MxTBioaZ, belonging to mosie. 

Sodlftdbm( formed or fieudiioned. twa-™- -««.. j * 

^ ^ - - , ^. , JhflveB, spread out: oopiotu in 

ChabtI) pure; free from what IS rough words. 

or barWfla. ^^^^^^ ^ ^g. ^^^ 

Dhjoat^ fine and degMit ^^^^ ^^^^ . ^^^tai^ 

I^TAT..^ mcW to copy or roem- j^^ .bounding in flower.; T«y 

Ueonginala. imagin«tiTe, 

OMOD-a^ belong to the ongm; ^„^,„^htont; verydejpmt 

haying power to form new thing,. P^ONO^eipreasing strong feelinga 

CiucATtvtf, haymg power to create or jy. ^ ° ^* ° 

form new combinations. /mPAssiONcd; strongly excited; ex- 

hiAomattve, havmg the power of im- ^^^. ^^^ ^^^^^^ 

agination in great measure. ^ 

luAomary, of the nature of imagina- j^^ ^^^. ^^^^ 

tion only; not real Ideo/, belonging to ideas ; existing in 

ViHXMWri, rushing ; very ardent ^^ ^^^^ 

LATIN. OBSXK. 

OEATOBieal, belonging to oratory or Ebihxtm; of the nature of beauiy. 

forcible speech. RHKroaieo^ belonging to rhetoria 

Abghxtaotdbo^ belonging to architeo- J^cphonm^ belonging to agreeable 

ture. sounds. 
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IPomeal, belonging to a poet AiXBGOBico/, belonging to an allegory 

METAFHoaico/, pertaining to a met- or figuratiye discourse, 
aphor, or implied resemblance. 

BZEBOISB III. 
KAIOS OF AOnON& 

nsmca. Poetize; to write as a poet 

SouLPFDEE, to carre; to express beau- * ^ *'*^ 

ty in form. 



, . LATIN. 

Sy edging 



Paikt, to lay on colors; to express Obniposi^ to arrange in order; to pro- 
beauty in colors. duce some work of art 

a, ed, ing «, «^ ing 

EtwiBj^i^ to cut into ; to express CbnsxBuoT, to arrange things so as to 

beauty in dots or lines. form a building. 



-», ed, ing 9, ed, ing 



Imitate, to copy some original Yebsify, to make yerses ; to write in 

», ed, ing miusical language. 

Originate, to bring forth something 9, edy ing 



original PEB8o^aFT, to act under a mask ; to 

«, ed, ing * give to inanimate objects the prop- 



Gbeati^ to form new combinationa erties of human being& 
9, edt ing 9, ed, ing 



SBVENTY-FOUBTH STUDY. 

KNOWLEDGE 07 HAN. 

The great object of study, next to God, is man. The 
sonl is a treasury of wonders. The body is a work of mar- 
vellous wisdom, goodness and power. To know man, is to 
know the image of Gpd on earth. 

13 
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BZBBOISB I. 
NAMBB OF PBBSONB AND THINGS KKBRAOKD IN THE KNOWLBDCS OF ICAK 



AnaroKY, a cutting bade ; that branch 
MonAiiTT, the duties of social life. ^^ knowledge which treats of tiie 

Sentdon/, a thought excited by feel- s<^ot«re of the body. 

ing. ''^ 

Loof^ the art of reasoning justly. Phtsioloot, a discourse on the uses 
«^_ of the various parts of the bodies 

— — — UMl — — — * 

iJfljGiofs a binding again; an obliga- of plants Mid animal s. 

tion to serre God in heart and 7" 

life • a divine life. Phtbiognoict, the science of knowing 

UoBJ^Ast, one who writes on morals. the mind fr om the face. 

or one who trusts to morality alone ^' 

for salvation. Phrinoloqt, the science that attempts 

to explain the soul from organs in 

the brain. 
"EesBSes, the science of human duty (g^ 

and manners. Pstohologt, a discourse on the nature 
HuxANnr, the nature of man. • Qf j;^q goul. 
ifiDUcrion^ a leading in, or drawing (^ 



conclusions from principles. MetoPBYsies, that which is beyond 

Deduction, a drawing conclusions nature ; the science of mind. 

from facts. Anthropology, a discourse on human 

Enutt, being or essence. nature. 

PEUPjBfiw, wisdom combihed with cau- Philoloot, the knowledge of worda 

tion. Philologm^, one skilled in the know- 

ledge of words. 

DiBTRric^ that branch of medicine Ethnology, the science which treats 

which treats of food. of the varieties of man. 

EXBBOISBII.. 
NAHn OF aVALECm. 

iBXNCB. Mento/, pertaining to the mind. 

ly 

Mono/, pertaining to human duties Rzuoious. relating to religion, 
and manners. ly, neaa — — 



•iy Ir , ly, nesB 



J 
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Stmrrualf belonging to the spirit InvucavE, leading in, or to oondu- 

ly — — «-. sionB. 

SsNTiMENTa/, abounding in sentiment; DeDvanYE, drawing or concluding 

expressing nnite^ thought and feel- from facta. 

ing. ^^STRUBi^ hidden; difficult to be 
LoGioo/, belonging to right reasoning. known. 

ly, nes* 

'^'"'* "EHmoaly pertaining to hnman duties 
TVanwsNDKNT, climbing across or and morals. 

aboye others ; excellent. 
■ <mI, surpassing; aboYC 

sense and experience. I>iDAon(\ instractiye ; apt to teaeh. 

BZBBOIBBIIX. 
NAKBB OF AOnONB. 

vbengh; i>eDuoiE^ to draw or conclude from 

i>6rzL0P, to unfold from; to bring . 

forth. ^ ** **^ 



- gi ifuf • -^oLvi^ to unfold or expand. 



Moralize^ to explain or apply to mo- ^ ^ *"^ 

Yf^tv, Genxkauzs, to rise from particular 

!^ ed, ififf ' *o general thinga 



■^ ed, ing 

^^^n^* RewLEor, to bend back; to reyolye 

IfOfVCE, to bring in. in the mind. 



-9, edging s,ed,ing 



SEVENTY-FIFTH STUDY. 

KNOWLBDGB OF GOD. 

As the water of the foimtain, after meandering and re- 
freshing whole regions, mingles with the ocean, but finally 
returns to the fountain again ; so human knowledge, after 
some pleasing delays among the works of men, and repeated 
excursions into nature, finds its perfection in returning 
home again, and seeking all fdlness and glory in God. 
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EZEBCI8BI. 
NAKK OV THINaS INOLimKD IN TBS KNOWLEDC^K OF GOD. 

FKKSQH. IfiBFiRAiion, A breathing into; the 

EvuyvHOE, that which is made to ap- influence of (Jod on the minds of 

pear' proofl prophets and apostles by which 

' -9, the proofs of God andre- ^^ revealed his wilL 



]j|^on. jysUnif a knowledge and belief of 

Natuei^ that wWch is produced; the ^^ only as seen in His worka 

system of created things. ReavsjiuJum, the act of renewing; 

FroYiDESoB, foresight ; the care of * change of heart produced by the 

God over His creatures. IP»o« o^ ^^tod. 

JUpentajsok, pain for the past ; a sor- obxkk. 

row for sin, and a forsaking it 

SAK<miK>A(io«, the aotof maldngholy. ""^"^ *^' ByrteEwtic knowledge 
MiKAOLi^ a wonder; an event that de- 

mands Divine power for its cause. . 

iDOLfl^ry, the worship of images or ^rarm^, a speakmg before; the 

idoU as God. • foretelling of future events. 

JuDAt«ii, the knowledge and beHef Thk^*^ *^« knowledge and belief in 

of Godasseen in the Old Testa- <>^« ^^^ as seen m His works 

ment *^^ ^^'^• 

JvsTiviOATioN, the act of making or -^ 

pronouncmg just •*" 

PAGANum, the knowledge and wor- PAMTHKtwi, all-CJod; the knowledge 

ship of false gods. ^^ ^^e^ ^ Nature as God. 

Qasarrure, a writing; the sacred Poltthebm, the belief in many gods. 

writings in the Bible. HEBMBNEUTica, the science of ezplain- 

AdovTum, the act of taking a stran- "« OJ* interpreting the Scriptures. 

ger and treating him as a son ; the OnBiBTOLoaT, a discourse on the na- 

reoeption of sinners as children. *^® *nd character of Christ 

OHBiBTiANtVy, the knowledge and be- 

^'™'' lief of God a^ revealed in Christ 

SevxLAHon, unveiling; the truths Bible, the book; the Sacred Sctip- 

brought to view in the Bible. tures. 
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■ ZBBOISB II. 

NAMES OF QTJALITIEa. 

fBXNOH. EeamrKBiOtef renewed; bom of the 

, , Spirit of Qod, 

NatuboZ, pertaining to nature. ,> 7 a. , a 3 t_ 

„ , V 1 • ^ Tv_ • i2«viEAL«t disdosed: made known. 
ProviDKNTia/, belonging to ProTi- 

dence. gntTewy^ 

MiRAODLOWi of the nature of a mir- P««»™^ o^ ^ ««*«« «' fow 
ade. knowledge. 

It/ °^ 

Ii)OLAT«o«ii of the nature of idolatry. ^"^ on e who b eUeres in one God. 

JvDAioal, belonging to the worship *^ 

of the Jews. ^ 7 > ®^® 

Stbtematio, oonsisling of an orderly * 

arrangement; methodical Pahthk^ one who belieTes m Na 

ture aa Gk>d. 
j^j^fn^, ^miAealf belonging to the Bible. 

Touasie, warlike ; oontroyeraiai 
SoBiFTURa/, belonging to the Saered al — — 

Scriptures ; according to the Bible. DmAortc; adapted to teach; dootrinaL 
Dmst, one who belieyes in Gk)d only HESMENXirncaZ, pertaining to the ex- 
as seen in His works. planation of an author, especially 
ieal — the sacred writers. 

BZBB0I8B III. 
NAMES OV AOnONB. 

IBENGQ. Jtjsteft, to make or pronounce just. 

Sf edf hig — — — 
jRlumimi; to make light; to giye un- 
derstanding, j^^^ 
-%, ed, ing 



IfiierpRvr, to explain the sense of InsFa.-Ef to breathe into ; to influence 

words. and guide the mind in making 

— ■ 9f ed, ing — known sacred truths. 

Sanohft, to make holy ; to purify <^ ed, ing 



from sin. JSepound, to lay open the meaning. 
-t^edfing — t^ed^ing 
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JS^YEAi^ to imooYer and make known. OomMxsT, to cast in the mind; to 
ing _. write explanatory note& 



i^XMKRATi^ to renew; to form the a, ed, ing 

heart to holiness. Ditcvsa, to drive ; to debate in order 

-s, ed, ing — — to find the truth. 



•ilnopi; to receiye a stranger as a m, ed, ing 

son. 

8, ed, ing 

OoIlaxe, to lay together and compare. PropsssY, to foretell fdtnre evente ; 

<i ^ i^Hf to teach. 

JScAMiN^ to inspect carefully. ^ ed^ ing 
8, ed, ing 



SEVENTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

NAMES or PEBSONS. 

Childben now have commonly two or more names. 
The one is their surname, and the other their christian. 
The christian or baptismal name is the one which they 
receive at baptism. It distinguishes individuals. The sur- 
name is the family name, and marks the fiunily to which 
they belong. 

It was not so in ancient times. Children received one 
name, and this had a meaning. There is a beautiful illustra- 
tion of this in the names of the twelve patriarchs. The 
Son of Gbd, too, received one name. It was given by the 
angel. It was Jesus, which means one who saves. 

The meanings of many of the christian names, now in 
common use, have been handed down to us, and are inter- 
esting. There is much in a name. 

SAXON. BoBXBT, red-bearded. 

Ada, happy. Waltke, wanderer. 

Elianob, aU-frnitftiL AIfbxd, aU peace. 

BiODauLKD^ riohly honored. Baldwin, bold winner. 
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Edwasi), truth-keeper. 
Edwin, happy winner. 
WiLUAM, defender of many. 

GOTHIGi 

Adxlaidi^ the princess. 
AnsLiNEy the little princess. 
AifHONBO, our help. 
Charles^ one who is crowned. 
Chablotti^ a crowned woman. 
Emma, one who nurses. 
EKcncBT, ardent of sonL 
EvxRAiu), well-reported. 
Fran oiB» freeman. 

■Amkt.ta, beloYcd. 
Ababella, beautiful altar. 
Isabella, oliye-colored. 
BosABELLE^ beautiful rose. 
BofiALon), elegant rose. 

LATQT. 

AudA, noble. 

Atjgxtbtus^ increasing. 

Babbaba, strange. 

Beatbio]^ one who blesses. 

Claba, clear. 

Gbaoi^ ftiYor. 

Eabine^ yemaL 

Boss, the rose. 

YioLA, the yiolet. 

Jas-e, peace. 

JuLiuS) soft-haired. 

Julia, soft-haired woman. 

Juliette, the little soft-haired. 

liKrniA, joy. 



MAsaABET, a pearl. 
MiBANDA, admired. 
Oliveb, the olive man. 
Blanghi^ the white or fair one. 

Agatha, good. 
Agmes, chaste. 
Basil^ kingly. 
Bertha, bright 
Oathabinii^ pure. 
Erasmus, worthy to be loyed. 
Eugene; nobly descended. 
TmconoRx, a gift of Gk>d. 
Otbus; lord. 
George, a farmer. 
Helen, one who pities. 
Matilda, stately. 
Phoebi^ light of life. 
F&ilemon, one who kissesL 
PmuF, a lover of horses. 
Sophia, wisdom. 



Aetna, kind. 
Jambs, the supplanter. 
John, the grace and merey of Jeho- 
vah. 
Madeuni^ noble indeed. 
BuTB, trouble. 
Mart, a salt tear. 

Habxha, the bitter, or troubled one. 
SuBAN, a lily. 

Elizabetb, the house of strength. 
Jonathan, the gift of God. 
Sarab, my lady. 
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SEVENTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

BETBOSPECT OF THE SECOIID PABT. 

We liave now readied a point at whicL. we may pause 
and look on what we have been doing. Eetrospects are 
nsefal. 

The Hand-Book of English Orthography, embra- 
cing the words of Gothic^ Celtic^ French^ Latin and Grreek 
origin, as fiaj: as the words from these sources are concerned, 
is before ns. In the first part of this work, we had a fall 
introduction to all the elements that enter into the composi- 
tion of the English language, and every thing of any import- 
ance embraced in English Orthography. The terminations, 
suffixes and prejkces^ which we have received from other lan- 
guages, have been carefully studied and applied. More 
than SEVEN THOUSAi^ selcct words have beeii analyzed, 
reconstructed and used in instances to express our thoughts. 
But this work contains only part of the words of our lan- 
guage — ^the engrafted words. The Anglo-Saxon are con- 
tained in the first two Hand-Books. 

As we gaze back upon the whole course, the retrospect 
is truly pleasing. Now, our language appears as a noble 
tree, having for its stock, the Anglo-Saxon ; and for its 
engraftures, the G-othic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek 
elements. Again, it rises as a stately shaft, having the 
Anglo-Saxon and Gothic for its base, the French for its 
shaft, and the classic elements for its capital. Again, we 
look upon it, and it appears like a vast elevation, composed 
of several overlying beds or layers of speech — ^the Celtic^ 
Latin, Angh-Saocon, Latin, Greek, Angh-Norman^ LaMn^ 
Fremh, Latin, Greek and miscellaneons elements. 
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As such, it may be measured ahd its magnitude estimated. 
The English language has swelled to the number of eighty 
THOUSAND words. These are divided into two groups — ^the 
radical and derivoMve. The radical words amount to about 
TEN THOUSAND. From these, the fifty thousand deriva- 
tive words have been formed by the aid of some two 
HUNDBED suffixes and prefixes. 

The proportion of each of the elements composing our 
language has also been estimated, and has some interest 
for us. The Anglo-Saxon includes some twenty-thbbb 
THOUSAND words ; the Gothic, five thousand ; the Celtic, 
FIVE HUNDBED ; the French, thbeb thousand ; and the 
Latin and Greek, fobty thousand. 

The whole subject may now be presented in a tabular 
view, in which the outlines of the history and elements of 
our language may be readily traced. 

A TABULAR VIEW OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



Name of the Enffliah 
langaase at cSSet- 
ent periods. 



■CsLTic, once the 
langaage of Great 
Britain. 



Amolo-Saxo!i. 



AN0Lo-Di.NUH.-The 
Anfflo-Saxon chan- 
ged by the None 
element. 

Anolo-Norman 

Old Enoubh. 



Middle English. 



MoDiRN English. 



Dates. 



B. C. A.. D. 

1300 to 450. 



A. D. 

450 in part 
to 1066. 

886 to 1066. 



1017—1066. 

1066-1S16. 
1216—1327. 

13S7— 1558. 

1558 to the 
present. 



Monarchs. 



From the first settle- 
ment of England by 
Celts fl-om Gaul to the 
first invasion of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

From the first Saxon 
invasion to the Nor- 
man Conqnest. 

From the death of Ec- 
bert to the Battle of 
Hastings or Norman 
conquest. 

Canute. 



From the Conquest to 
the death of John. 

From the death of John 
to the death of Ed- 
ward II. 

From the death of Ed- 
ward II. to the death 
of Queen Mary. 

From Elizabeth to the 
present time. 



Name of the Elements 



Ckltic. 

First Latin period. 



Anolo-Saxon.^ 
Second Latin period, 

836. 
First Greek period. 
Gothic. 



Norman-Fbinch. 

Third Latin period. 
Second Greek period. 
Frsnch. 

Fourth Latin period. 
Third Greek period. 
-Miscellaneous. 
Latin and Or»x. 



Propor- 



600 



S8»000 

6,000 



3,000 



40,000 



13* 



J 



NATURAL ETYMOLOGY OF THE ENGRAFTED WORDS. 



CHAPTER I. 
ENGLISH BTTMOLOOT. 



The study on which we are about to enter is one of 
interest. It is the study of English words in their origin. 

FIBST STUDY. 
rancoLOOT. 

Etymology, as we have already seen, comes from two 
Greek words, and means the true account of a word. 

There are two kinds of etymology, the historic and the 
philosophic. 

Historic etymology gives us the true account of words, 
so far as to trace them to their root-forms in the languages 
from which we have received them. Thus, exult comes to 
us from the Latin language, and is composed of two words, 
which mean to leap up or out of oneself. Qrove comes to 
us from the Gothic, and means a growing cover. 

Philosophic etymology begins where historic etymology 
ends. It gives us the true account of words so far as to 
trace them to their origin in nature and. explain it. Thus, 
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candor is deiived &om the Latin word, candoo^ to glow with 
a clear light, as a red-hot substance. As such a light 
enables us to see into the heated substance, so openness of 
character, which candor represents, gives us an insight into 
the heart. 

Part of the subject of etymology has been studied. It 
remains now to take up English words, and explain their 
origin in nature. Thus, sup comes to us from the German 
saufen^ and rose by vmiMmg the sound made in sucking up 
liquors. 

SECOND STUDY. 

THB SUBJBCT OF BTTlCOLOCnr. 

The descent and origin of words form the subject of 
etymology. It gives an account of these. 

In seeking the origin of words, we seek their source in 
nature. They arose with the knowledge of things. Thus, 
hafi^ a handle, comes from the hand, and is .that which is 
haved or held by the hand. It arose with a knowledge of 
the action of the hand as that which holds thrags. 

The origin of the spoken word is the chief subject of 
etymology. The written word is only a sign of the spoken 
word. The spoken word is the sign of the thing itseL^ and 
its origin is to be sought in our bodily ORGANS, the soul 
or the WOBLD. 

THIBD STUDY. 

THE OUTLHSB of XTTXOLOCFr. 

The word is the product of the organ of speech. The 
Saxons called it word^ or that which passes from the lips ; 
and the Latins, vox, or voice. The word, speech^ comes from 
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the thrustang out of the lips ; and h/ngUage^ from the name 
of the tongue. 

This is liie first point in the study of etymology. Words 
are voice shaped by the organ of speech. 

But this organ ia acted upon by every thing without ns 
and within us. It is aided by our bodily organs and the 
world. Thus, clap is supplied by the hands. So are the 
words, grasp, handle, manual, and many others. Spirit has 
its origin in our breath; and hard, soft and substance, in the 
action of our muscles, giving us the sense of resistance. 

This is the second point in the study of etymology. 
Words are supplied from the bodily organs and the vwrld. 

But words have a deeper source than the organ of 
speech, or any thing that acts upon it. The word, ecstasy, 
for instance, means to stand out ofoneBolf, and refers to the 
force of joy in causing the soul to leap, as it were, out of 
the body. 

This is the third point in the study of etymology. 
Words, whether supplied by the bodily organs and the worlds 
or shaped by the organ of speech, are the audible souL 

POURTH STUDY. 
WOBDS OBOUPED ACGOKDINO TO THEIR BTHCOLOGT. 

Words, like things, are known in certain organs of the 
body. We refer, for instance, the words, see, seek and glance, 
to the eye ; smooth and even, to the touch ; grasp, grip, grope 
and grapple, to the hand ; and hard, firm, strong, to muscular 
action. 

Words are also known in the action of things upon our 
bodily organs. Water is that which flows, smi^ is one who 
smites, and house is that which covers us. 
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These things being so, we naturally group words under 
the organs of the body and the objects in nature from 
which they have their origin. 

This is the fourth point in the study of etymology* 
Words are grouped under the bodily organs and things in 
nature Jrom which they spring. 

The words in these groups are chiefly arranged under 
Latin and Greek radicals. The words, which we have re- 
ceived from the French^ were mostly received by them 
from the classic languages. In historic etymology, we refer 
them to the French : in philosophic etymology, we refer them 
to their primary source. 

The GK)thic roots are sparingly given. The fewness of 
their derivatives and the simplicity of their forms make it 
unnecessary to occupy the large space which they would 
fill on our present plan. 

CHAPTER II. 
STUDIES IN ETTMOLOGT. 

The studies before us relate chiefly to the etymology of 
English words. We propose to trace these words through 
their original languages to their origin in nature. 

J'IPTH STUDY. 

THE STUDIES. 

The studies consist of groups of words arranged under 
the organ or source from which they arose. Thus, the 
words, hand^ hmidk, hajfiy graspy manual, and many others, 
are grouped under the hand, because this organ gave rise 
to them. 
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The radical words are given in the original languages. 
Their native forms agree best with their first meaning, and 
guide us in seeking their etymology. 

The derivative words foUow the radicaL The radical, 
unless it is a whole word, is marked by italics. This will 
enable the pupil at once to see the stock and its engraftures. 
Thus, the radical word, domics, a house, appears in its de- 
rivative, dom^stiGj as dom. 

SIXTH STUDY. 

A PBEPABED STUDT. 

The pupil is now ready to enter upon the course of 
studies in etymology. He is prepared for his work by the 
instructions which he received on the materials of English 
orthography, and his own studies in applying these mate- 
rials in forming the words of his language. He is femiUar 
with the analysis of English words. 

Five things demand attention in each study. 

1. The organ or source from which the words arose is to 
be noticed. Thus, dome, domicile, domestic, and some others, 
come from domus, a house. 

2. T\ieform and pronunciation of the radical word in its 
original language are to be marked. Thus, do'mus, the 
Latin root for dome. 

8. The radical word is to be traced in its derivatives. 
Thus, the radical word, <R*des, a building or house, appears 
as edi in edify. 

4. The derivative words are to be analyzed and resolved 
into their various parts. Thus, edify is composed of cedesy 
a house, and,^, to make. 

5. The derivative words are to be defined, and referred to 
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the subjects to whicli they now belong. Thus, edify is to 
build up the mind in knowledge, and belongs to Ua/chers. 

The pupil, who pursues the studies in this way, wiU 
soon become familiaT with English Etymology. 



CHAPTER III. 
HOME. 

The word, hrnne^ is from the Saxon Aam, and means a 
oover. It arose from nature. Groves and caves suggested it. 

SEVENTH STUDY. 

HOUSE. 

The word, hmse^ is from the Saxon huB^ a (xyoering. Its 
origin is the same as home. 

LATIN. 

Do'xusy a hoTiBe or home. 

Dome, (domestic, domesticate, domicile. 
^'dbs, (sedis,) a house or building. 

EdiAee^ edUe, edifj^ unedtfying. 
PosTA, an entrance or passage. French, port ; Latin, porta. 

Port, porte, poWal, porter, portress, j)ordco, jport-hole. 
Olau'do, (dau'sum,) to shut or close. The primary sense is to eio9« and fasten. 

Clo9ef clautey c^oMter, doset, eondude, disc/oM^ inehw, exclude, foreclose, 
mdude, -preclude, recluse, eeclude, xaidoee. 



Wmoe, (oUof,) a house or dwelling. 

Dtocese, part«^ parochial, churc^ (BcumenicaL 



EIGHTH STUDY. 
OBOUFS OF HOUSES. 



The village and city arose from the wants of human 
nature. 
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LATIN. 

Villa, a country seat. 

Yilla, yille, vt//age, vUluiL 
Paous» a Tillage or canton. 

Po^an, j7<i^anism, paimm. 
Civis, a citizen ; Ctvitas, a city. French, cit6. 

City, civic, e{v«l,uncit;tl, cidzen, etvtlian, cttrilize, etvtlizatioiL 



Po'lib^ (HaiKbC,) a city. 

Po/tce, po^ttio, po^ttica^ poUtjt metropo/M, impo/ttia 



NINTH STUDY. 

FUBNITUBE. 



Furniture arose from bodily wants and the principle of 
taste. 



FBENOH. 



FouBNiB, to put on. VouBnUure, that which is put on ; appendages ol a 
hoiuse. 
JPWiMtnre, /vrntsh, yWrrMsher, nn/vrfiwhed. 



TENTH STUDY. 

THB TAXILt, 

The family arose from tlie nature of man. 

LATIN. 

Gig'no, (genitmn,) to bring forth. Genua, (generis^) a race or family. 

denial, con^em'al, primo^mtal, progeny, impre^ impre^ate^ pro^mitor, 
generate, ^mder, generic, en^mder, generoxiB, geniua, genteel, ^Ue, gentry, 
genvine, in^toas^ in^ennoos^ ingenuity, regenerated. 
Fajckl'ia, originally one who serres ; now a family or household. 
Family f famUUr, familiBntyf /omt/iarize. 
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Pa'teb, (patriB,) a father ; one who feeds. 

Paternal, paternity, ptstrimonj, patriot, patriaTeh, patron, patristief 
patronage, patrician, compatriot, expatriate, pattern, parricide, patronjmie, 
Jnpiter. 
Mateb, (matriS)) a mother. 

Maternal, matron, matricide, matendtj, matriculate, matrimonj, metro- 
polis. 
Fratxb^ (fratriS)) a brother ; one of the brood or offspring. 

Fraternal, fratemitj, fratricide, fratermzie, friar. 
Pabio, (partnm,) to bring forth. 

Parent^ oyiparous^ nmparona, viviparous. 
Nasoob, (natusy) to be born ; to spring, as a plant. 

i^a«cent^ nature, no^al, nation, cogna/«^, natnral, conna^oral, naturalize, 
preternatural, supernatural, unnatural, innate, ruUiye, national, subnaxcent^ 
nahiralist) nativity. 

OSEKK. 

Phuo, {fva>,) phusiS) {^(ttc,) to be bom, or come into being. 

Phytic, phyAcR, physical, metap%8icB, p%«iologj, j)A^«iognom7. 
Gsnna'o, (ycyyao,) to bring forth. Genea, (yivsa,) birth, origin. 

"GeneoB, genealogy, 

ELEVENTH STUDY. 
SERYAKTS AND MASTBBS. 

Gbades in society have sprung from war. 

latin. 

Do'vo^ (dom'itum,) to subdue, or tame. It arose from hunting, 

i>aminant, ineiomitable, daunt, unciaim^ed. 
DoM 'iNX7B» a master ; one who tames and brings into a state of subjection. 

i>ofninion, domain, domineer, preeiommate, demesne, dominioaL 
Seb'vio, (servitum,) to keep ; to attend at command. 

Serve, serf, wrvile, servitude, snhserve, deserve, sergeant. 
Ske'vo, to watch or keep. 

/Servant, observe, conserve, preserve, reserve, conMrvative, subwrvient^ 
re««rwoir. 
Li'go, (liga'tum,) to bind. 

Xt^'amentk %ature, Zeogue, Ztable^ liege, eUegwnee, oblige, ob/^«te^ 
religion, ally, alloy, diaohlige. 
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lafKOL, free. It comes from the stripping of bark from treee^ and was after- 
wards applied to animals and men. 
labera}, liberty, liberate, deliver, UliberBl, liberie. 



TWELFTH STUDY. 

FOOD. 

Food is from the Saxon fod, which comes from, fedan^ to 
feed. 

hATUf. 

A'lo, (al'itnm,) to feed or nourish. 

^^tment^ oZtmentarj, alimonj, oZmoner. 
Bdo, (bibitmn,) to drink by sacking. 

JBt&ber, imbibe, im6t6tdon, 6t6aoionsy beversge. 
Gumo, (glutitmn,) to swallow. It oomes from crowding food greedily into 
the month. 

Glnt^ glutton, defflvtidon, 
Po'to, (pota'tnm or po'tum,) to drink a draught— a set measure. 

Potion, jpo^otion, potehle, paieon.^ 
Sa'tib^ enough. It comes from crowding so as to fiU. 

Sate, 8a^ate, satiety, saturekte, satisfy, dis^o^ufj, iuM^ble^ inM^te. 
Oo'qtjo, (coctum,) to cook food by boiling. 

Cook, eocdon, coke, eoncoel, decoction, hiseuit, precocious. 
Fkb'yso, to grow hot ; to boil, as water. 

Fervent, fervor, fervid, efferveece, eOTcrvescence. 
Vo'bo, to feed greedily. 

Devonr, voraeious^ voracity, eamitrorous, omnitroroiui 



Si'tob, (tft^of,) com, and then food. 

TaJ^&site, para«i^«cal. 
Phago, {^dyo,) to eat. 

(EBopAogruS) sarcopAa^uSi anthropoj}A<i^ 
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THIBTEBNTH STUDY, 

GLOTUINO. 

Clothing is from the Saxon claOi, and is a covering for 
the body. The garments of the body supply us with ideas 
of virtues which clothe the mind. 

LATIN. 

Yis'tib^ a coyering or garment. 

Yest^ imoestf vegtmesA, ve9tsa% vegtrj, ditws^ intwa^itnre. 
PAL'Lnnr, a cloak of state. 

Fall, palliate, palliaiioiL 
Yx'lo^ to coyer or conceaL Velumy a ooyer. 

Vail, reveo/, rev^oZed, imrewa/ed, unm/, dewfop, entwfope^ re««2ation. 
Tbo'o^ (teo'tum,) to coyer ; to throw oyer to conceaL 

TV^mment, ini^ynment^ detect, "protect, unprotected. 
Ob'no, (orna'tnm,) to deck or embellish. Its primary sense is to put on 
and finish. 

Omaxnent, omaie, adom^ re-adorn^ unadorned, ornamental, suborN* 
De'gbo, (decetum,) to become or befit The primary sense is to streieh so 
as to fit 

Deeent, mdeeeiA, decencj, decoTste, deeorouB, inilMonun. 

01APTER IV. 

MAN. 

Words, like things, are known and explained in man. 

POUBTBENTH STUDY. 

MAN. 

The word, man, is from the Saxon man, mankind, man, 
husband, vassal or any one. It unites the notion of strength 
with that of shajpe or image. So the Gothic magn and the 
Latin vir. • It arose out of muscular action. 
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Yi'yo, (yio'tmn,) to liye. Its sense unites motion and breathing, 

Vitt\^ revive sxtrvtv^^ viand, vtc^als^ convivial, vivacity, vivid, vivifj, 
Salto, (salu'tiS)) health. The primarj sense is whole or tcwnd. It comes 
from the feeling of strength. 

Salutary, %alute, «a/ubrions, insaZt^brious^ Mfe, solvation, xoZvage^ <atw, 
«avior. 
SanuB) sound, whole. It seems to be the same as tone, a clear ringing 
sound. 

- 8aney insane, insanity, ^anatiye, sound. 
CcBO, or cumbo, to lie down. The primarj sense is to stretch out for rest, 
^mient, mcv/mbent, succum6, superincumbent^ incubation, incii6u% 
cumber, covej, 
Clino, to incline. The primary sense is bendinOf as the body. 

Inc/in«; dec2in«, recline, decZiyity, acc/iyity, c/imcal, inc/ined, decZinablei 
Ma'lttS) bad or eyil. The primary meaning is soft^ and comes from the feel- 
ing of V)e€ikne88, 

JfoZady, mo/ice, mo/ign, moZcdiction, 9ui/efactor, mo/ignity, fnoficioiu^ 
maleYolent, moZtreat^ mo/apert^ moZcontent. 
Fe'bbis, a feyer ; a warm motion like boiling water. 

^ever, febrile, febri&e, febrifuge. 
Sanguis, (san'guinis,) blood. 

Sanguine, %anguinaxj, eneanguine, eonsangmnity, cousin f 

GSBKK. 

Os'TEoy, (otftcoy,) a bone. 

Osteology, periosicom. 
Sabje, (ffapS, craf»of,) flesh. 

iSarcotic, xarcasm, xarcophagus. 
Neuron, {vsvpovt) ft cord, a nerve. 

jZ\rtfuraZgia, n«uro/ogy, enervate^ 
Haima, {aUfia,) blood. 

JJtffnorrhage, A^morrhoids, em^rods. 



SIXTEENTH STUDY. 

THE HEAD. 

The word, head, is from the Saxon heafod, and is lihat 
whicli is heaved — ^the top. 
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LATIN. 



Gapite; (cap'itis,) the head. Its original meaning is end or top, and eomes 
from lifting or shooting up. 

Capit&\ eopt^ilate, cape, chapteTy occiput^ anciput, deeapit&tey recapit- 
ulate, prectptce, precipitate, captain. 
Fbons, (frontis,) forehead. Its primary sense is shooting forward, or facing. 

Front, frofUlet, affront, oonfrotUy /ron^i«piece, effrontery, 
F1LCIE&, a face. 

J^occ, defcice, efface, sur/occ, super/fcrial. 
Cobo'na, a crown or circlet. It has the primary sense of a rounding top or 
head. 

Oroum, coronet^ coronal, coronation, cof^oHa. 
Yer'to, (yersum,) to turn. It seems to haye arisen from the face or front 
Advert, Avert, verted, versatile, advertise, animadvert controvert convert 
divert; evert, divorce, pervert inadvertent^ invert, rever^ subvert < traverM^ 
unconverted, universe; adverse, diversion, verse, 
Rmxo, (ri'sum,) to laugh. The primary sense is that of lortnJUin^ and lift' 
ing up the features. 
iSieible, deride, ridicule, derision, irrtsion* 
Dins, (den'tis,) a tooth or point. 

Dental, dent, denti&i, indent, tric2ent; cf^ticulated, indenture, dentifrice. 

GfiEEK. 

K&AiaoN, (xpay»of,) the skull 

Cranium, pericranium, craniology. 
Od'onS) (d56y;,) a tooth or shoot. 

0<2ontalgia, ocJontalgic. 

SEVENTEENTH STUDY. 

THE CHEST. 

The word, chesty is £roin the Saxon cyst^ and means a 
trunk. 

LATIN. 

Gob, (cor'dis,) the heart The primary sense seems to be firm or strong. 

Core, eordit^, cor<2iality, courage, discord^ veeord, eoneord, concordance. 
Halo, to breathe. The primary sense is sending forth yapor, and comes 
from brei^th. 
InAo/e, eihdle, ezAoZatiion. 
14 
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Spibo, to breathe. The original sense is to throw or drive, as the breath. 
Spirit^ 8piritn&\ reapirey tran^ire, expire, con«pir^ iaepiref inx^'ration, 
inspirit, A^re, asptrant^ a<ptVation. 
Andius, or anima, the life or sonL The primary sense is breath. 

Animate, animal, inammate, ammalcule, ammation, animadyert, magna- 
nimity, reanimate, jmanimojiB, eqnammity, pusillantmity, animosity. 
Costa, a rib or side. The original sense is limit arising from extending. 
Castalf intercostal, coast, SiecosL 

GBSEK. • 

Kabdia, (xapdMh) the heart — ^firm. 

Cardiafi, pericar(iiam. 
Gasteb, (yo^t^Pf) the belly. 

^^ric, hypogastric. 
Ghole, (xof^i) bile, anger. 

Colie, cAo/era, eholer, eholerie, me\a,ncholy, 
Pneo, {ftvia,) to breathe. Pneuma, {ttvsvfia,) a breathe; also spirit 

PntfMmatic, pnetmiaiiQa, dyspnoea, |>n«umonia. 



EIGHTEENTH STUDY. 
THB HANDS. 

The word, handy is from tlie Saxon hand^ and ijs that, 
whicli is stretclied out and takes. 

LATIN. 

Ma'nuS) the hand. 

Jfanual, manufacture, mant«script^ manacle, vnanipnlate, emaneipatei 
maTiage, amanuensis, manure, manoBUvre, maintain. 
Ab'mus, an arm. Arma, arms, weapons. 

Arm, disarm, army, armistice, armor, armory, armaments 
Nul'lus, none ; yoid, of no effect. 

NiUlify, Annul, nullity, 
Dia'iroB^ a finger. Originally it meant a shoot. 

Digit) digitti^ e^git&ted, 
Dez'teb, pertaining to the right hand ; fit and prompt in nae^ 

DexteroMB, dexterity, ambidexter. 
Sinis'teb, pertaining to the left hand ; weak and tmnsed. 

Sinister. 
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Pug'nuS) the fist ; that which is thick or pressed together. 

PttgnacioxiBf pugiliatt repv<jrnance, expttgriy imptigiif ojppugn. 
Plau'do, (plau'sum,) to clap; to praise by clapping. 

Plauditf platuihle, app/aud^ applause, explodey exploKve. 

Pbxhisn'do, (prehen'sam,) to seize hj stretching out the hand. 

Apprehend, Toprehend, repr^^lennble, Qomprehend, incompr^Aennble. 
Ten'so, (ten'tum,) to hold. The primary sense is to keep hj straining. 

TWtable, tendril, ^en^ment^ ^enant^ ^enet, ^^nure^ abstosX appertotn^ con- 
tain, content, con^tnue, countenance, detotn^ entertain^ obtotn^ pertotn^ 
retain, snstotn^ tenon, tenor, oon^tnence, per/tnent, lieutenant. 
Su'mo, (sump' turn,) to take. The primary sense is to take up with the hand. 
A&9um/e, oonmme, assumption, presume, resume, unassuming, consumj^tion, 
consumed, sump^ous. 
Fen'do, (fensum,) to strike. The primary sense is that of falling on or 
thrusting against. 
Fence, de/ense, defend, fend, offend, offense, offensiye, de/en<2antb 
IJ'tob, (u'sus,) to use. The primary sense is that of taking with the hand. 
Use, abuse, disuse^ misuse, useful, usual, peruse, usage, utensil, usury, 
utility. 
Jagio, (jac'tum,) to throw. The primary sense is driying or urging. 

Al:>;ec<, d^'ee^ e^'ec^, injeo^ jet^ object, project, reject, Bobjeet, conjectwre, 
e;aeulate, inter/eedon, ad^'ectiye, projec^e, 
Habeo, (hab'itum,) to haye. The primary sense is obtaining, and then hold- 
ing. 

Haye, habit, inhahit, prohibit, exhibit, wainJiabitAhle, Aa6ttotion. 
Oapio, (captum,) to take. The primary sense is to take up with the hand. 
Cap&hle, caption, aceep^ anticipate, perception, conceive, perceive, deceive, 
except, emancipate, incapable, inception, incipient^ susceptible, intercept; 
misconceive, municipal, occupy, participate, precept, preconceive, prince^ 
principal, coptiye, cap&citj, and others. 
Bapio, (raptum,) to snatch. 

iEavish, rapine, rape^ rapacious^ rapid, rapture, abreption, rapt^ enrapture. 
ToBQUEo, (tortum,) to twist 

Dis^or^, tort, retort, extort, torture, contort, torment, extortion. 



Cheir, (;t<tpO ^® hand. 

C7Airography, cAirurgeon. 
Ballo, (^oXXo,) to cast or throw with the hand. 

^oZister, hyper^oZe, p«ra6Ze^ pro62em, sym^ emblenL 
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NINETEENTH STUDY 

THE FEET. . 

The word,^^ comes from the Saxon fo% and means 
something set or placed, 

LATIN. 

Pn^ (pe'difl)) a foot It means originallj that which is spread or pat oat 
Pedal, pedet^xX, pedet^xiBsif hipedf ped\9:tjpedSlefped\gt^ impede, expedi' 
ent^ impedimejit, inexpedieiitf qaa/Sroped 
Ambvlo, (ambulatum,) to walk. It is composed of im and aller, perhaps 
from baUo, to go or throw about 
Amble, perambukUe, ambvlatory, ambulate^ preomd/tf. 
Gka'diob, (gres'soS)) to take steps. Its primary sense is a reach of the foot 
Grade, gradxiAi, degrade, agffress, ^grese, ingrese, egrets, pedi^rrM; pro- 
greu, regrade, trans^eM, con^^M^ graduate, degree, retrograde. 
&ALLO, (sal'timi,) to leap. The primary sense is to spring up or shoot for- 
ward. 
Salient, sallj, OMail, exult, ineult, rendt, aBsaUant, Msault, salmon, 
YiBna'iUM, a footstep. It comes from a root meaning to tread, 

Yestige, vesttbvle, investigate, 
Yi'a, a way. It comes from a root meaning to go, and is the path which 
we go. 
Dei;uite, ob«uite, obvtons, prewons, pervtone, trivtal, vtadact^ imperoioiu. 
Sus'go, (snrrec'tnm,) to rise. The primary sense is to lift onesdfup, 

In«w^ent, in«urr0<;^ion, resttrrecdoji, surge, sttrgeleaB, 
Ss'to, or sTo, (statnm,) to stand. The primary sense U to set or place. 

State, station, a&sist, eo-exist, consist, statue, consistory, desist, exist, ar- 
rest, con«Mtent^ in«M^, irre«Mfible, perns^ rem^ sab<w^ distant, instate, 
intera^tce, sub«^t^ate, substance, Biiper«<ttion. 

OBXEE. 

Pous, (ftovi, 9to56r) a foot The primary sense is that which is seL 

Ant\podes, tripod, polyptM. 
Stasis, (ofaatq,) a standing. The primary sense is fixed fiimdy on the 
feet or basis. 

Apo<fo«y, eostasy, hji^oetatis, system, hydroftoticSi 
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TWENTIETH STUDY. 

THE ORGAN OF SPEECH. 

The word, speech^ is from the Saxon ^podcan^ and origi 
nally meant to tkrust out. 

LATIN. 

Lin'gua, the tongue; Jangnage. The primary sense is to extend and join, 

lAngxnRt^ /an^age, Ztn^aL 
Yo'oo, (yooa'tom,) to call. The original sense is to drive out voice or sound. 
Focal, vocation, revoke^ jtrovokef advocate, convocation, iilvocation, irre< 
vocable, equivocal, equivocate, vocabulary, voice, vouch. 
Fa'bi, (fa'tus,) to speak. The primary sense is to hear and place or fix. 

Fate,fataJ, af/able, inefjTable, in/ant, in/ancy, pre/ace, in/antry,/able,^. 
Cla'mo, (dama'tum,) to cry out. The primary sense is to make a loud noise. 
ClamoTy clamorous, claim, c/aimant^ disc/atm^ e^daim, •proclaim^ rec^aim^ 
acc/atm, dedaim, proc/amation. 
Plo'bo, (plora'tum,) to wail. The primary sense is to strain the voice in b^ 
wailing. 
Deplore, explore, impZorc, deplorable, unexj>2ored. 
Di'oo, (dic'tum,) to say. The primary sense is to fix or settle. 
DicAou, (dictionary, cKcfote, injtc^ {iterator, ad(^, benecKction, ecKc^ in« 
dite, -predict, Yerdict, "predieate, malediedon, contnu/iction. 

GBEEK. 

GuyrnBf glossa, (yXw^^a or yXwffo'o^) the tongue; language. Its primary sense 
unites the ideas of extending and emoothing. 
Glottis, epi^Zo^^t^ poljglotj gloaeaTjf glossology, 

Pbbmi, (^fu^) to tell. The original sense is piMAing out^ as the lip& 
ProjjAct, prqp^^ie, prqpAcsy, hlaapheme. 

Phba'zo, (tpof <d)) to relate. The primary sense is that of leading out the 
voice. 
Phrase, parapAra«6^ periphrasiSf perij^Aro^tie. 

LiEx'xs, (Xel^r,) a word. It comes from the root^ lego, to speak, or draw 
out connectedly. 

2^ca»con, Zextoography. 
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LoGOfl) (}yoyoi,) speech, reason. Its primary sense is to oonnect and draw 
oat» as the yoice 
LogiCy dinlogue, philo/o^, apoloffy, ana/o^y, cata/o^e, apo/o^e, deea- 

Ep'os, (eftosy) a speech, a poem. It comes from sHii, to speak or thrust ont 
; the lip^. 

^ic, ortho^^j. 

TWENTY-FIRST STUDY. 
MUSGULAB ACTION. 

Action is from the Latin root, ago^ to drive or move. 
The action of the muscles in moving the bodily organs 
makes ns acquainted with all other actions. The Saxons 
formed nearly all their verbs by placing the verbs, gan^ 
agan and anan, meaning to MOVE, TAKE TO or GIVE from 
ONESELF, to the names of things. These three kinds of 
action, arising Qut of the motion of the muscles, are the 
source of all others. They are modified by the fiands, feet 
and the other bodily organs. 

LATTS 

Mo'ybo, (mo'tnm,) to more. The primary sense is to shoye or urge out. 
Move, motion, remove; unmoved, movable, motiye, emotion, promo^ re- 
mote, commotion, movtfment^ mob. 
A'oo, (ac'tum,) to do. The primary sense is to drive or put in motioxL 

Act, actor, oj^ent, action, octiyity, cogent, o^e, o^tate, exigent, prodt^ 
enact, counteract oyerac^, reacf, reenac^, transact manage, damage, oc^oaL 
E'o, (i'tum,) to go. The primary sense is to moye or pass away. 

Ambient, exit, initial, transient^ issuc^ ambitious, ^erith, iterate^ ttine- 
rant^ obituary, sedition, transit, traneitiye. 
Va'do, (ya'sura,) to go forth. The primary sense is moying forcibly. 

"EvadCy mvade, evasion, "pervade, wade. 
Teni>o, (t^n'sum, or ten' turn,) to stretch ; to go forward, or obtain. 

Tend, attend, contend, dis^cnd^ attention, extend, extent, in^crtd^ intetU, in- 
tente, -portendt pretend, pretence, sub^cnd^ superin^endy tense, tentioD, ten^ 
tendon. 
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Yt'ma, (yen'tiim,) to oome. The primary sense is to fall upon or happen, 
in going, to obtain. 

Convene, convent, covenant^ event, invent, prevent, eirovanvent, advent, ad- 
ventxire, venture, Avenue, contravene, intervene^ revenue, sn^ervene^ eventn&L 
Do, (da'tum,) to give. The primary sense is that of yielding up. 
i>onor, (donation, -pardon, date, ad4 condiAon, edit, mis^e^ rentier, enhdtie, 
tradition, surrentier, trai/or, editor. 
Ya'leo, to be strong. The primary sense is to strain so as to reach a point. 
Fofid, valor, value, valiant, avail, convaZescent» prevail, countervail^ 
prevalent^ invalid, equivalent. 
Pos'sxTM, to be able. The primary sense is that of strength, from straining. 

PoMible, impo«<ible, piUeeasit, 
Po'tknS) (potentis^) power. The primary sense is stranff in body. 

Potent^ impotent, ommpotent, poten^al, plenipotentiaxj, 
As'oEO, to hinder, restrain. 

Ooeree, eKerdse, vaiexereised, 
Cs'do, (cessum,) to yield. The primary sense is to fall baek from a position. 
Cede, cease, ee8«ion, ahBceee, accede, ancestor, concede, decease, exceed, ex.- 
cees, accessible, intereecJe, precede, proceed, secede, succeed^ process, suceeM^ 
reee«8^ predeeeMor, preeetience. 
Cub'bo, (cur'sum,) to run. The primary sense is to rush forward. 

Current, ev/rsorj, corsair, coursCi conci^, concourse; discourse discuMion, 
ezct^rsion, incv/r, occur, recourse, recur, succor, ci«rrency, career, precursor, 
inctcrsion. 
IKjoo, (ductum,) to lead. The primary sense is to c^rato out, or draw. 

Duct) duke, addtuse, conduce, dedttee, educe, inc^uc^ intro<2uc0; conduct 
misoonc^ucf, produce, reduce, aedtiee, traduce, educate^ deduct^ deduction, in- 
ducement, inductiye, education. 
DunuB, hard. The primary sense iajirm or resisting, 
i>urable, durance, endure, obdurate, indurated. 
Abb, (ar'tis,) art^ skill. The primary sense is strength, and arose from effort 

Art, artist, artisan, arttal, artleea, inert, artifice. 
Gbbo, (gestum,) to carry. 

(gesture, gest^ gestation, oon^esdon, digest, indigestion, belligerent^ sag- 
^e«', regrister. 
Manbo, (mansum,) to stay. 

Jfansion, manse, immanent^ permanent, remain, remnant. 
QdiES, (quietis,) rest. 

Quiet, ac^iesce, dis^iet, coy, re^em, un^iet 
Tbudo, (trusum,) to thrust; to push. 

Abstruse, detrude, intrude^ obtrude; protruds, retrude, unobtrusiye. 
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Faf^m, strong. The primarj sense is that which is hard and reBute 
pressure^ 
Firm, affitTfif con/?/??!^ ui/?f77i> vLiifinnf ^rm&uxejxtf in/frmity. 
Rf GBo, to be stiff. The primarj sense is ttiff by extending. 

Jiigid, rt^ditj, ri^or. 
Bo'bub, strength. The primary sense is firm resistance. 

Jiobust, eorro&orate. 
SoLfnus, solid. The primary sense lajinn by pressure. 

Solid, «o2ufity, oonxo/tdate, tolder, solidify, 
Ga'veo, (oautmn,) to beware. The primary sense is to yield, and then draw 
back. 

Cautioii, ineaudoTiB, precaution. 
Ab'guo, to argue. The primary sense is that of straining or driving. 

Argue, unarmed, ar^ment^ ayi^rumentatiye. 
Fal'lo, (fal'siun,) to deceiye. The primary sense is to fail or give .way. 

Fail, false, /a//acious, falter, fattlt, defondt, fcUlihle, fall&cj, fakSfy, 
in/aZ/ible. 
Pa'tiob, (patiensy passus,) to suffer. The primary sense is holding out under 
pressure. 

Patient^ patieneo, />a«non, pa««ionate, compMnonate, impoMioned, pa»»- 
ive, impoMiye, pa««ible, impa«8ible. 
Oau'sa, cause. The primary sense is that of urging or driving. 
Oause, aceusey excuse, eaiMation, unacciMed. 

GfiEEBu 

A'oo, (oytt,) to lead. The primary sense is that of urging, and then leading. 

Demo^o^e, peda^o^e, stratagem, eynagogue, 
Du'ivAioB, (dvvoficr,) power. The primary sense is strength 

DgnamicB, dynasty, 

I>t78» (^v;,) bad. The primary sense is that of resistance or straining. 

Dyspepsia, dysenterj, dysphoDj, 
Prasso, (fipa(fau>,) to do or make. The primary sense is using or putting 
forth strength. 

Practice, prac/teal, practicMe, impra<;<icable, praxis, pragmaAeskL 
Spao, (tfrtacd,) to draw. The primary sense is stretching or pulling. 

Spasm, spasmodic, epispastic 
To'nos, (tofo;,) tone. The primary sense is tension, and arises from 
stretching. 
Tone, ^onic, tune, mono^one^ semi^on^ untoned, atonia 
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TWENTY-SECOND STUDY. 

' THE SENSES. 

The word, sense, is from the French sens and the Latin sen- 
tioj to know by feeling. The sense of sight refers chiefly to 
the mind : hearing is the sense of the heart. 

LATIN. 

Sxn'ho, (sensum,) to know bj the senses. The primary sense is to feel, or 
apprehefid bj feeling. 

Sense, eensna], scent, x^n^ence, eenAment, content, tenihxei, diuent, non- 
tense, resent, sentient, senmivve, •presendment 
Av'mo, (andi'tum,) to hear. The primary sense is that of directing the ear. 

^tM^ible, inatM^ible, audiehee, auditor, auditory, ob^c^ient. 
So'nus, a soand. The primary sense is that of stretching or readiing the ear. 

Sound, Mmorons, resound, oonrnmant^ dissonant) imi«m. 
Ltjx, (la'cis,) and In'men, light The primary sense is that of darting, as rays. 
JDueid, -pellttcid, tr&nBlueid, e^tftjtdate, il/iiminate, luminAry, lucHer, 
ZtMsubration. 
Oo'uLVB^ the eye. The primary sense is what is covered, 

OeulAr, oeuTiBt, hinocida,r, inoeuZate. 
Oan'dko, to glow, as a red-hot snbstanoe. It is taken from fire. 

Candy, kindle, enkindle, candor, canted, candidate, cense, em«er, moense, 
incendiary. 
Cla'bus, clear or bright The primary sense is open to light 

Clear, clarify, clarion, declare. 
Flam'ua, a flame. The primary sense is glowing or shooting up in light 

Flame, iofiame, in/ammable, ^ombean. 
Fdl'oo, to shine. The primary sense is breaking forth ot light 

Fvigent, ef/W^ent^ re/W^enoe. 
Fu'mub, smoke. The primary sense is vapor or smoke. 

Fume, per/timtf, yWitgate. 
Pa'bio, (par'itnm,) to be present The primary sense is coming into vieut. 

Appear, ap|>arent^ peer, disap^ar, transparent 
Spe'gxo, (spec'tum,) to look with the eye. The primary sense is opening the 
eye. 

Aspect, speettLt^e, specvXeXe, 9,nsp%ee, eirenmspect, cona^cnons, despite, 
despite, respect, dvseespeet, expect, perspiemiy, ini^don, perspecHre, 
prospect, retrospect, suspect, spectre, speafy, 

14* 
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Vro'eo, (vi'suin,) to see. The primary meaning is to move and direct tlie eye 

Fifion, vuihle, visage, vint, visor, devise^ evident, primde, improvMlentk 
mvi^ioQB, Invinble, purvey, survey, superviM. 
Ima'oo, (imag'imsy) an image. The primary sense is a likeness, and arises 
from the eye. 

Image, imctgerj, imagme, tmo^nary. 
Sa'pio, to taste or know by tasting. The primary sense \m proving witJii tJiie 
taste. 

Sapid, inMpid, sapient, savor, vmsavorj, 
Gib'to, (gus'tatum,) to taste. The primary sense is to rouse the taste. 

Giist^ die^riM^, ^M^ful, dis^iM^ing. 
Ga'lbo, to be warm, or bnm. 

OaUd, caKfy, calorie, incoZescence. 
Fai^GTis, (fri'goriS)) oold. The primary sense is to make stijf, 

JFHgid, frigi^ty, refrigeraie, refrigerator, 
Pla'nus, even, leyeL The primary sense is smooth or even to the tonoh. 

Plane, plain, explain, explanatory, 
Po'lio, (poli'tom,) to polish. The primary sense is to make smooth to the 
touch. 

Polish, repoliah, anpo2tshed, ^^tte. 
Pun'oo, (ponctiim,) to prick. The primary sense is a point of feeling. 

Pim^ent^ punetxae, expunge, com^nmetion, punehMdon, punetOioVB, 
Su'do, (suda'tmn,) to sweat The primary sense is to flow out and be moist 

Sweaty exude, mcbrific 
Ab'dbo^ (ar'si,) to bum. The primary sense is to be hot 

Ardor, ardent, arson. 
ExTERUB, outer. 

Exterior, external, extraneovui, extreme, strcmge, extrinde. 
Pbobo, (brobatum,) to try. The primary sense seems to be to taste. 

Probable, probate, prooi^ prove, approve, approbation, reproiM^ disap- 
prove, improve, improvable, reprobate. 
SiEvxRus, severe. The primary sense is harsh or rough to the taste. 

Severe, severity, 'persevere. 
Aomus, sharp. The primary sense is sharp, from acies^ an edge or point 

Acid, oddity, ocicfnlate, subacid 
A'oBB, (aoris,) sour or pungent The primary sense is sharp to the taste. 

Acrid, eager, over-«agrer, acerbity, ezac«rbata 
Tanoo, (tactum,) to touch. The primary sense is to draw or move along^ aa 
the finger. 

Tact, contact, tangeint, con<tfi^entyCon%uoi]s, ton^ble, inton^ble, oon- 
tagion, eontigmty. 
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Odoi^ a scent or smell. 

Odor, odorova, in(Mi(>roiiS) o(2t>fdferoTi0. 
OuBO, to emit odor. 

0/factory, redolent. 

OBEEE. 

Akou'o, (a«6v(d,) to hear. The primary sense is to raiie ot point the ear. 

Aeouttioa^ otaeotutiii. 
Pho'ne, {^9v^t) a sound. 

Phonicat euphonj, eymphonjf phonology. 

Phos, (t*^$)) light That which shines out or appears. 

PAoxphatCj phogphorova, ^Aotometer. 
Op'tomai, (oft'tofiabf) to see. The primary sense is to see by using the eyei, 

OpticB, aptieaif synoptiS) ophthalmia, dioptrics. 

Ora'ma, {opafMy) a sight or yiew. 
Panorama, diorama. 

pHAfNo, {(faCp<»f) to appear. The primary sense is to come into view by 
shining. 

PA«7iomenon, diapAonons, ^Aantom, /anatic, fancy, fantasyf epipAany, 
sycophant, ^Aantasip, phase. 

Thea'omai, {SsaofjiMf) to behold. Theatron, {$sa/t^,) an edifice in which 

spectacles were seen. The primary sense of the verb is to,/£a^ as. the eye^ 

in seeing attentively. *^ 

Theatre, ^Aaa^caL 

Sko'peo, {oxo/tetif) to observe. The primary sense is to stretch or ttrain 

so as to see to the end. 

Scope, teleeeope, mioroMope, epi«0opate, epiaeopal, bi«Aop. 

Oz'uB, (olv(,) sharps add. The primary sense is sharp or stinging to the 
taste. 

Osalic, o«ide, oa^en. 

TWENTY-THIRD S»UDY. 

THB SOUL. 

The word, soul, is from the Saxon sawl, and means life or 
breath. 

LATIN. 

Sen, I am. JSe'ee, to be. £^ (entis,) bebg. FkOu'nu, about to be. The 
sense of the verb is to be <«< or fixed, and arises from consdouflneaa 
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jBSMtfnoe, eMential, co-tf3«0atia], mterett, dismteresfed, nnatiaitia], 0nti^, 
nontfn/itj, fature, yWurity, ab<0n/, present 
Am'o, (ama'tum,) to loye. The primary sense is a reaching forthi as of tha 
heart 

Amour, oma^orj, onuable, paramour, enamored, omtty, amicable, amoff- 

OUSb 

An'qo^ (anzi,) to yez, to be angrj. Tlie primary sense is to pren so as to 
choke ntterance. 
Anger, anguish, atmety, ano^ns. 
Mi'rto^ strange. The primary sense is to hold back or suspend. 

Admire, miradei, mirror, miraculous, unadmired. 
So'lob, (sola'tu%) to soothe. The primary sense is to strengthen or settle. 

Solacef eonto/e, disconto/ate, inconaoZable. 
Spx'bo, to hope. The primary sense is to reach or stretch after. 

Deepair, deaperate, prosper, improtperouSb 
Yx'bjbor, to fear. The primary sense is to draw within oneselfl 

Bet;ere, reverent, irreverent, reverend, reverential. 
Pla'cobo^ to quiet or please. Tlie primary sense is to make smooth. 

Gomp/ocent^ please, displease, plectwat, vaiple<uajit, comp/aiaance, eom- 
plaeenoe. y 

Tim'ko, to fear. The primary sense is to shake or fall back. 

Timid, timorous, intimidate. 
Thr'ubo, (ter'ritum,) to afi^ht The primary sense is to shrink or shiyer. 

Terror, de^, terrible, terrify, un^errified. 
Sa'o, to know. Scientia, knowledge. The primary sense of the yerb is to 
take up or draw within. 
Science, aeiolist, conaeienee, omniaeienee, preaeietiee^ eonmousness. 
Rb'ob, (ra'tus,) to think or judge. The primary sense is to east or thr<m up, 
and then fix in the mind. 
Bate^ misra/e, overrate, underrate, ratio, reason, rotionaL 
Nos'oo, (no'tum,) to know. No' men, a name. The primary.sense is to «et or 
fix. 

Note, notion, cognition, denote, recognition, recognise, nomen, wmiintLi^ 
nominate, name, noun, pronoun^ misnomer, nomenclature, notice. 
Mkh'in^ to remember. The primary sense is to hold or contain. 

MemoTj, mindful, memorable, commemorate, memoir, immemorial, imre- 
membered, memorial, re?niniecence. 
Gke'do, (credi'tum,) to believe. The primary sense is to reet upon. 

Creed, eredit, acereefit, diserec^it^ ineret^ible, misereant^ recreant) im«re«2ible 
creditor, erecfential, erec^ulous. 
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Cuem'bn% (demen'tifli) kincl, meroifoL The primary sense is smooth. * 

Glement) mclemerUf eletnenej. 
Fx'do, to trust The primary sense, is to strain and make fast. 

Faith, faithfu}, Jidelitjf fecUtj, feoff, fead, afj^noe^ fie^ eonfidt, defy, in- 
Jide], difjfEcfence, -perfidy, al^^Sanced. 
Yb'bus, true. The prinuiry sense is to make straight. 

Fmty, vtfraoity, aver, verdict^ verfly, vmtable, verify. 
Sa'gus, wise. The primary sense is seeking, ^ 

Sage, M^acity, fo^acions, pre«a^e. 
Vo'lo, to will or wish. The primary sense is to stretch foruford, 

PWttion, voluntary, benevolence, malevo/ence, involuntary, vo/nnteer. 
Cano, (cantum,) to sing. 

Chant, cant, Aoeent, decani, recant, enchant, canto, ineantotion, contiele. 
Gsn'sxo, to judge. 

Censor, censure, cense, census, censorious. 
Do'lko, to grieve. 

Dole, condole, indolent, doloroxa, 
iE'Quus, equal, justb 

J^i^ual, equalize, ine^ual, une^al, ade^ate, egtdty, int^idty, equator, 
elation, e^ilibrium, e^noz; e<2^yaient. 
.^ti'mo, (ffistima'tum,) to value. 

Esteem, estimate, et^tmation, estimable, inea^mable. 
Jo'oTO, a joke 

Joke, joeoBe, jocund. 
JjsrrBA, Intus, within. 

infernal, inferior, tnftmate, tnfestine, intrinsic 
I'ba, anger. 

Ire, irascible. 
Lxg'o, (lectum,) to gather ; to choose ; to read. 

Xe^ble, fe^end, fe^ion, eolleague, lecture, eolleet, ooUege, cull, diaieef, 
e^tion, dUigent, ec/ecfic, se/ecf, eclogue, recollect, neglect, eligible, intellect 
eleghnt, lesson, prelect, saoriZe^e. 



Phbxn, {<fp)jv,) the mind. The primary sense is to more or wish. 

-FVantiCj/renzy, phrenology. 
i^su'cHE, (4/v;t^,) the soul. The primary sense is life or breath. 

PsycAology. 
Au'tos, (a/dtog,) oneselt 

Autocrat, atifograph, otitomaton. 
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I>ox'a, (Mok) All opinion. The primBiy seiiBe is that whieh is thought 

OrOiodox, hetero<laa^ parsdoXf doxology. 
Gko'iob, {yvio/ifi,) reason. Onotia, (yvofftg,) knowledge^ 

OftoiHe, pro^noftio^ dia^moMX. 
Mns'io^ (fiv^Vt) memorj. The primary sens^ is to hold or contain. 

ITfMmonicfl^ amneity. 
Pm'Loa, (t^^^f) a friend. The primary sense is to embrace or kisa 

PAt/anthropist^ PAt/adelphia» pAt/ologist^ j>/UA>sophy. 
Skbp'tomai, {ffxsHtofjuu,) to examine. The primary sense is to look abont. 

So'fhia, {tro^ia^) wisdonL The primary sense is holding or containing. 

SophUm, 9ophUtryt MpAwticated, miM^^Mticated. 
Ob'thoS) (dpBoif) straight or right 

Or^Aodox, orthography, orthoepjf orf AoSpist 
Ho'moS) (ofAOi,) like. The primary sense is the same. 

iTomogeneons, Aoffiologous» AomogeneaL 



CHAPTER V. 

socEEenr. 

Society, in all its forms, is only yarieties ot man's social 

' nature. 

TWENTY-FOURTH STUDY, 

socnrrr. 
The word, society^ comes from the Latin, throngh the 

• 

French, and means fellowship. 

LATIN. 

So'cnuB^ a companion. The primary sense is to follcw, 

iSootable, social, ssMctate, con<oetate^ nnsoctable. 
Spon'deo, (spon'snm,) to promise. The primary sense is to 9end to. 

Sponsor, spouse, corre«pon4 de^pon^ reapond, retporue, espouse, reifpof»- 
nble, irresponsible. 
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llmo, (miB'smn,) to send. The primarj seiiBe is going away. 

Misaoji, m^Mage, admit, commit, commt*Mion, demise, demit, emit, dis- 
misi, intermMaon, mt««ile, misare, omit, inadmtMible, intermit, remit, 
mAnumt^ permit, promise Bxamise, tr&Damit, submit. 
Sua'do, (sua'sum,) to adyise. The primarj sense is to urge or excite. 

Ferguade, ^Bwade, disfuaayey auoxion. 
Yx'nio, (yen'tmn,) to come. The primarj sens#is to appear or pass into 
▼iew. 

"Event, advent, v^n^ore, adventure, contravene, convene; covenant; convent, 
convenient^ invent mconvenient^ intervene; supervene, peradven^ure, re- 
venue, avenue, uncovenantedL 
Pk'to, (petitum,) to seek. The primarj sense is to urge or press. 

Pe^tdon, compete, im^je^ous, compatible, competent, repeat, repetiAojif 
appe^^ petuhjit 
Ho'nob, honor. The primarj sense is placed upon. 

Honor, Jionorarj, A^norable, dishonor, Aonest^ Aonestj, disAonest 
Dig'ntjb, worthj. The primarj s«Qse is good or strong. 

Dignity, mdignity, deign, cond^i^n> disdain, ind^i^nant 
Gbb'to, to contend. The primarj sense is to «e^ or place. 

Ck>neer^, disconeer^, preconcerted. 
Cxl'xbxb, famous. The primarj sense is lifted up. 

Oelebrtkie, eelebrated, celebrity, 
Minib'teb, a servant. The primarj sense is /e««. 

Minister, ministry, mtnie^erial, adminti^er, mtne^reL 
Mos^ (mo'ris,) a custom. The primarj sense is to pass or flow on. 

Jforal, moralist^ immoral, deiitoralize. 
Skqvob, (secutus,) to follow. The primarj sense is to seek after. 

Sue, eneue, coneeeutiye, execute, eonsequenee, 'persecute, -prosecute, non« 
suit, obsequies, sequenee, subee^^uent^ pureue; uneuttoble. 
Exxm'plttm, an example; a eopj or model 

Example, exemplar, exempUSy, sample, samplar, 
Fce'dvQ) (foa'deris,) a league. 

Federal, confederate, con/eeieracj. 
HiS'BES, (hiere'dis,) an heir. 

Heir, coAetr, inAent^ Aereditarj. 
Hob'pxs, (hos'pitis,) a host; one who entertains strangers. 

Host, hospitality, hospitable, 
Laud'o, to praise. 

Laud, laudable, 
Mi'gbo, (migratum,) to remoye. 

Migrate, mt^ation, emigrate, immigraie, intermt^rerfion, traiumigrate. 
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Bo'flO^ (roga'tom,) to ask. 

Boffodon, abrogate^ deroffote, iRterogate, prero^otiye^ 'proroffo.e, sojcrogat^ 
interrogatory. 
Tbs'teb^ a witness. 

Test^ ^Mtement^ tes^, UtAmonj, tkUeti, eontest, detest, incon^M^ble^ 
'protetL 



No'mos^ {voftoc,) a law. The primary sense is to divide, or separate. 

Anomaly, antinomy, antinomian, astronomy, deuteronomy, economy. 

Ein'ofl^ (<0o$,) a onstonL The primary sense is settled. 

Mhios, ethiofH 
Btbl'lo, (tfteXXo,) to send. The primary sense is to urge forth. 

Apo<^, epietle, peri«<a/tio, systole, 

Gbabib, {Xoit^ii) favor or grace. The primary sense is dear or predouk 
l&acharist, charity. 



TWENTY- FIFTH STUDY. 

THE NATION. » 

The word, nation, is of Latin origin, and means that 
whicli is bom. 

LiXQf. 

Oms, a citizen. The primary sense is inclosed or shnt in, cities being indoMd 
in ancient times. 

C7ivic, ^vil, nncitdl, civilian, etvilize^ etinlity, city. 
bc'pKRO, to command. The primary sense is to bear vpon, 

Imperi&i, imperious, tm^eratiye, empire, emperor, 
Cbi'iobn, (crim'inia,) a crime. The primary sense is separated or judged. 

Crime, mmtnal, remminate, dismminatei, indismminate. 
Lk'oo, (lega'tum,) to appoint The primary sense is to lay upon, as a message. 

Legate, legaAon, leffoej, oblige, tSdege, debate, col^eogrue. 
MuNts, (mu'neris,) an office or gift. 

Jftfnicipal, munificence, common^ commvn^ commumcate^ immiMMty; 
remunerate, uncommon, community. 
Plebs, (ple'bis,) the common people. 

PlebetsuL 
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Pop'uLUB) the people. The primary sense is the whole family, or children. 

People, popvlAdOj populaTy depopWate^ repeople, 
Tue'ba, a crowd. The primary sense is to stir or turn. 

Turbidf dis^ur6, imperturbable, dis2w6ance, per^r6, nndis^w^ed. 
YiNOO, (yic'tum,) to conquer. The primary sense is to press upon and sub- 
due. 

Invincible, victor, vanish, convince; evict, evince, convtncible, 'provinee, 
Yin'dex, (yin'dicis,) a defender. The primary sense is to subdue. 

Vindie&te, Avenge, revenge, xmrevenged. 
Yul'gvs, the people. The primary sense is to crowd out^ and be publia 

P^^ar, viUgaiitj, divtUffe, xmdivtdged, 
Re'oo, (rec'tum,) to direct or rule. The prunary sense is to point out. 

^6^ent^ regsii, rector, r<;$dment, re^on, r€i,^mant^ reign, rights erect, cor- 
rect, direct, indirect, incorrect, rebate, arrect 
CoNcsoj'uM, an assembly, or counciL The primary sense is that which is 
called. 

Council, condlieite, reconcile, recondlisAion. 
Olassis, a dass. The primary sense is inclosed or collected together. 

Class, classie, classis, claitify, cJoxnfication. 
Mait'do, (manda'tum,) to give a charge to. 

Mandate, command, commend, demand, remand, recommend. 
Mi'les, (mil'itis,) a soldier. 

Militia, militarj, militate, milittait. 
Nor'ma, a rule. 

Iform€iL, enormous, enormity. 
'Sjjs'cio, to announce. 

Announce^ denounc«^ entmctate, nundo, rettounce, pronotm«A 
Pob'na, punishment. 

Fendi, pendltj, penance, penitence, pemieniiaTy, impenitent^ repmi^ suV 
pcencu 
Pu'nio, (punitum,) to punish. 

Puntsh, |n<nitiye, impunity. 
Sgin'do, (scissum,) to cut off. 

^ssors, re«cin4 ab^cinc^ scantling. 
Siq'ntjm, a sign, a seaL 

Sign, «i^7ial, signify, assign, consign, design, ensign, resign, signet, coun- 
tersign, »^nificant. 
Sobs, (sor'tis,) a lot, chance. 

Sort^ assort, conaor^, re«or^, sortition. 
Tbib'uo, (trib'utum,) to render or give. 

Tribute, attribute, eontribitte, d^ribute, retribtdion, tributary. 
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G&in^ (eroeis,) a erooL 

Cro68^ Qx<Tti6tate, enietfix, frusade, erueify, ezemostiog. 
Cdl'pa, a fftult 

Culpable, eidptit, exculptkte, mndpAto, 
Hob'tib» an enemy. 

Host) hostile, hotttUtj. 
Ju'dioo, (judica'tum,) to jndge. 

Judge, judidovia,judieidl,judUiary, yt^udice, B/djudge, iot^udgib, injudi' 
dona. 



ExH^Koa^ (J^voi,) a nation. The primary sense seems to be a heaik, 

JEthfde, ethnology* 
I>bpo'tbb^ (haitottji,) a lord. The primary sense is power or foroci 

Despot, despo^e, despotism, 
Dekos^ {(^ftos,) the people. 

Dtfmagogne, dismocraoy, demoent, epidemie, endmiio. 
KBs!TERy{»pi*flit) a judge. The primary meaning is to Hft or separate. 

CWdc, mdcal, hypwrntic, hypomay. 
La'os» (>M>i,) the people. The primary sense is ttone, from their fabled 
origin. 

Lay, ^yman, Zaity, ^o. 



TWENTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

THB CHUBCEt. 

The word, churchy comes through the Saxon £com the 
Greeks and means the LordCs house. 

LATDT. 

Pio, (pia'tum,) to satisfy by sacrifice. The primary sense is to pacify. 

"Espiate, eKpicUoryt piaojalAT. * 

Sageb, consecrated. The primary sense is to separate to a religions nse. 

Sacred, eojiseeraie, deMcrate^ Mcrifice, tocrilege, execrate, sacerdotal, 
saerament, 
SiAv'gio, (sanctom,) to consecrate. The primary sense is to make eUtm, 

Saintk saneGfy, Mtnetified, sanedty, sanctmxj, tanc^monions. 
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O'bo^ (ora'tnm,) to pray. The primary sense )s to motw ihe Hp$, as in 
prayer. 

Oracle, oration, ortson, ador^ exorahle, inexorable, oracular, peroration. 
Vo'viBO, (votum,) to vow. The primary sense is to devote to God. 

Vow, votary, vote, votive, mow, devote, covet, devout, devotion, devotee. 
Fa'num, temple. 

Fane, -profane, 
Mee'go, (mer'snm,) to dip, to smk. 

Merge, emerge, emergencj, imfiMrnon. 



Ghubtob, (xp^otos,) the anointed. The primary sense is one set apart by 
anointing. 
.Christy ehrism, Ohristiamty, Ohristmaa. 

HixRoe^ (Itpbi,) sacred. The primary sense is set apart to a religions xae, 
Merarehj, hieroglyphics. 

Bafuzo, (fia/ttlSa,) to baptize. A rite of the Christian Ghnreh. 
Baptize, baptism, baptian&l, pedo&a|>^tsts. 

Mabtub, (jAoptvp,) a witness. 

Martyr, mar^^om, protomar^^. 

CHAPTER VI. 
BUSUNJfiSS. 

The pTirsnits of man arose gradually out of one another, 
and took their names firom bodily and mental actions, or 
the object of pursuit 

TWENTY- SEVENTH STUDY. 

▲6BICULTDBB. 

The word, agriculture^ comes from two Latin words, sig- 
nifying to till the field. 

LATUr. 

« 

A'ger, (a'isri,) a field. The primary sense is a cleared or open place, 
^^rrorian, a;/ricnltnre, o^ooltorist^ per«^nate. 
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Oo'lo, (onl'tmn,) to cnltiTate. The primary sense is to dwell or settle dowiL 

Colonjf eohmatf oeetdt, eulturey agriculture, horticu/^ure. 
A'bo, to plough. The primary sense is to thrust forward. 

Arable. 
HoBTus, a garden. The primary sense is a hedged place. 

ifor^tculture, Aor^iculturaL 
JuNGo, (juno'tum,) to join. The primary sense is to extend, and then yoke. 

Junetion, join, ad^'otn, oonjoinf diBJain, enjoin, inter/otfi) joints r^oin^ 
diBJoinf joiner, tAjunet, conjugal, conjunction, injunction, sul^fu^ate^ sub- 
jwictiye. 
PuTO, (pntatmn,) to think. The primary sense is lop off or j^runc 

Compute, amjnUcOe, depute, ^jmte, impute, repute, deputotion, conn^ 
account reputed, discount 
Ba'dius, a rod. The primary sense is a shoot 

Radius, radiate, irroiiiate^ ray, rdkiiance. 
Spab'go, (spar'sum,) to scatter. The primary sense is to cast abroad, as 
seed. 

Asperse, disperse, inter«p«r«e, sparse. 
Fleo'to, (flex'um,) to bend. 

J^ca;ion,/0a;ible, deJUedon, eaicmnflex, reflect, ii^Uet, infleetioTL 
Hi/icus, the ground. 

Inhume, exhume, hundd, Aumidity, tumble, Aumor, Aumility, ezAuma- 
tion. 
Pk'oub, a herd or flock, cattle. 

P««late,/«e«lkr,;,«»ni«ry. 
Vfrnm, wine. 

Vine, vinegar, mnejaxd, vintage, vinous. 



TWENTY- EIGHTH STUDY. 
Huirrma and FisHiNa. 

The word, huntj is from the Saxon huntien^ and means 
to urge or drive. 

LATDf. 

Fk'ka, a wild beast 

i^erooious, fleree. 
Fu'eio, (fu'gitnm,) to flee. The primary sense is to ^y or haste. 

Refuffe, Bubter/i4^«^ y^tiye, centri/ii^aL 
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Ojmo, (csBBtixn,) to cut or kilL Tlid primarj seilse la to eut off, or end. 

Concise, decide, excite, exciaon, incision, 'precise, honneide, fratricuis^ 
•p&TTicide, decisive, euieide, regicide, oc<;a<ion, ciroumcwe: 
Sx'oo, (seo'tum,) to out The primarj sense is to cut and separate. 

Sect» section, recant, bisect, disMc^, insect, interMction. 
Dit'ido, (diyisum,) to divide* The primary sense is separate, or waste. 

Divide, (livtnble, iniitvMible, devM^ evibdivide, wodivided. 
Do'uo, to tame. 

Luibinitable. 
FuQO, (fliotum,) to beat 

A^iet, Qoi^iet, inJUet, proJUgAte, 
Li'go, (liga'tum,) to bend. 

Ligameait, league, /table, oblige, al/tf^iance, al/oy, reZ^on, aUy. 
N«/to, (nectum^) to tie. 

Connect, anfMa^ disconn^ ann^eation. 
Pan'oo, (pac'tus,) to drive in, to fix. 

Compaet, pact» impoc^ impinge. 
Pxl'lo, (pul'sum,) to drive. 

Pulse, eompel, repulse, diBpel, expel, impel, imptdse, propel, repel, re- 
pulare, 
Pile'da, booty, prey. 

Prey, depredate, predatory. 
Stbin'go, (stric'tum,) to bind. 

Strict) strain, straight, <^nn^enty eonstrain, tatringeBi, distrain, distriet, 
restrain, restrict, unrestrained. 



TWENTY-NINTH STUDY. 

MHGHAMICS. 

The word, mechanicj comes from the Latin mechamctiSf 
a machine. • 

LATDT. 

Sibit'o, (struc'tum,) to build. The primary sense is to set or lay. 

Btrueture, construct, obstruct, destroy, destruction, instruct, superstruct- 
ure, xminstrueted, construe, internment 
Navib, a ship. The primary sense is to*^swim. 

jyotry, naval, novigatioii, navigable, circumnavigation. 
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Fioo, (fixQin,) to fasten. Hie primarf sense is to join to. 

Fix, Affix, pre/Ear, trtaiafix, mffixy Jiastare, cmci^/Eadon. 
BoTA, a wheel The primary sense is to run round, 

Botarjf rototion, rote, routine, rotund. 
Ap'to, to fit or join. The primary sense is juncture. 

Apt, &dapt, inept, apdtnde. 
Fdn'ddb^ a foundation. The primary sense is 9et. 

^oumijEition, fonnd, /imdlBmenta], profound, 
Bjk'bo, (he'sum,) to stick, to adhere. The primary sense is the same. 

Adhere, eohesive, A««itate, inA^ent^ incoA«rent. 
Mo'iiOB, (molitus,) to rear or bnild. The primary sense is to east up. 

Mole, demofish, demo/ition. 
O'puB, (op'erifl^) a work. Hie primary sense is to strain or exert force. 

OpersXA, co-operate, opera, operation, operative, opuscule. 



Eboon, (?p7oir,) a work. The primary sense is to urge or press. 

Energy, litwrpy, sw^ery, metallur^. 
MaoHANAO, (iM/iX<i»dia,) to contriye. The primary sense is to fashion^ or 
make. 
JfecAanics, meffAamcal, meehaniamj mee^fiician. 



THIRTIETH STUDY. 

MANUFACTUBES. 

The word, manufadure^ is composed of two Latin words, 
meaning to make with the hand. 

LATZV. 

• 

lyMTTu; flax. The primary sense is hng or line-like. 

Xifien, line, lini^ lawn, grideZin. 
FfLUif, a thread. The primary sense is long and thin. 

File, d&JUe, ./EZaoionB, ^^igrane, ^et^ pro/Sfe. 
Pu'oo, (plioa'tnm,) to fold. J^leeto, (plezom,) to twine. The primary sense 
is to lay to, 

Apply, pliMe, ply, accomp/tce, compZtcate^ display, esLplidi, impliat^ 
multip^ trip2^ imply. 
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Sb'bo, (ser'tnm,) to knit together. The primary senBe is to thrutL 

Serie&f aatert, detert, disxcrtotion, exertf maertf sermojL 
Tbx'o, (tex'tum,) to weave. The primary sense is to interlay. 

Text, eontezt, Tpretexty texture. 
Tm'Go, (tine' turn,) to dip or dje. The primary sense is to throw into. 

Tinge, taint, stain, tincture. 
Vol'yo, (yolu'tmn,) to rolL The primary sense is to pre$» by rolling. 

Devolve, evolve, involve, revolt, revolve, volume, voluble. 

THIETY-FIRST STUDY. 
DISTRLBUTOBS — ^HEBOANTILE PUBSUTTS. 

The word, merchant, is from the Latin mercoTj to buy, 
and comes to us througli the Prench marchand. 

LATIN. 

Moo, (mer'ois,) merchandise. The primary sense of the root is to huy. 

Merehaikdise, mercantile, commerce. 
Neoo'ttuii, business. The primary sense is to ^o on a mission. 

i\re^o<tate, n^o^ble. 
Pen'do, (pen'sum,) to weigh or pay out. The primary sense is to balance or 
weigh. 

Pefufent, recompense, |>ension, pendye, swipendf compeiMate, dispense, 
expend, indis|>eneable. 
Pos'to, to carry. Tlie primary sense is to bear from place to place. 
. , Porter, comport, deport, port, important, export, import, impor^me^ pass- 
port, purport; report, support, transport; opportune. 
PBxnuii, price or reward. The primary sense is amount or value. 

Price, |>rteelefi8, apprectate, depreciate, appreciable, inappreciable, appre- 
ciation, depreciation. 
Sdu^BOy (scrip'sum,) to write. The primary sense is to grave or mark. 

Scribe, icriible, scripture^ scrivener, ascri&d^ scrip, deeeribe, inscribe; 
preecn6e, manuscript postscript; transcribe, subscri&e. 
FiB'cns^ a money-bag, The primary sense is a basket 

Yiac, fiscal, con^/Escate. 
De'bko, (deb'itum,) to owe. The primary senfie is to bind or press. 

Due, debt, debit, debtor, cZeftenture. 
Vb'ho, (veo'tum,) to carry. The primary sense is to bear off or drive. 
FeAide, convsee^ convey, convoy, inveiyA. 
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Phxe'o, (t<P<»)) to bear or carry. The primary seiue is to lift and remore. 
MetapAor, phosphoruB, 'periphery. 

Polio, (^oXso») to selL The primary seiiBe is to ^o ahout and barter. 
Monopo/y, monopoZize, bibliopo/ist. 

THI RT Y - S B O ND STUDY. 

TEACHEBS. 

The word, teach, is from, the Saxon word tcecan, and means 
to lead or show. 

LATDT. 

Do'olo, (dootum,) to teach. The primary sense is to lead or tshow. 

DoetoTf dotalef doetimey doeximejxt, doetrinal. 
"Da'oo, to learn. The primary sense is take in or receiye. 

i>Mdple, {Kfcipline. 
Sua'deo, (sua'sum,) to adrise. The primary sense is to incite or. rouse. 

Suatioiit pettuade, dJaauade, disnMuiye. 
Tra'do, (tradi'tum,) to deliver. The primary sense is to hand doum. 

JVa^Ution, traitor, hetra^. 
Yxb'bum, a word — ^the written word. ' The primary sense is to dear or press. 

VerhsL^ yerb, adverb, proverb, verboae, . 
Lit'era, a letter. The primary sense is a mark, 

Letter, literal, uUUeraiioii, UiUerate, obZt^erote, JudetteredL 



Paidaia, (fttu^dia,) education. The primary sense is to lead or draw forth, 
as a child's mind. 
Pedagogue, pedant, pedanHe, eyolopedia, eneyelopedia. 
DiDASoo, {l^f^daxa,) to teach. The primary sense is to dmde and find. 

Didactic, didac^eaMj. 
Mathema, {fuuSi^fia,) knowledge or learning. The primaiy sense is what is 
learned. 
Mathemaiies, poljmathy, 
SoHOLE^ {<fX<^t) leisure. The primary sense is freedom from 
leisure. 
School, aehol«r, wAoZastic. 
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THIETY-THIBD STUDY. 

ASnSTS. 

The word, artist^ is of Latin origin, and comes fix>m a root 
signifying strength, and then skill. It arises from mnscular 
action. 

LATIN. 

MoBA, a muse. The primary seiiBe is to hum, or moye with a imirmar. 

Muse, miMic, tanute, miMemn, mu^cal. 
LfBEB, (li'bri,) a book. ,The primarj sense is hath^ the material on whiob 
men wrote. 

fAbrary, liM, libraiiajL 



Gkafho, (ypa^) to write. The primaiy sense is to itreak or mark. 

Orap^e, axLtograph, hiogr^phyf ukAgram, epigram, eagraoe, graphite, 
hiiiograph, oiihography, pwgraph, teUgraph. 

HbqisiB) {^^ti,) an explanation. The primary sense is to draw cut and 
explain. 

Exe^etM. 
Glu^vho, (y>Ji>^) to earv« or engraye. The primary sense iB io cut uk 

Glyph, hiero^^Aia 



THIBT Y-PO URTH STUDY. 

LAWTBB8. 

The word, lawyer^ comes from two Saxon words, laga 
and wer^ and means the setrruin^ laga signifying that which 
is set or laid. 

LATIN. 

Ju% (ju'rifl^) rights or law. The primary sense is Mtraight, from extending. 

Just) /iMtice^ /<Mtify, tAjtut, voji^e, /urifdiction. 
Jma, to swear. The primary sense is an act of worship. 

IiJtymB, wSigyre, eoi^ure, jury, /uror, pea^jur^, peiyury. 

15 
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Jvmoo, (jndieAtam,) to judge. The primary sense is to dedare wkai it right 

Judieiaif tudjudge^ pr^puUce, judge, judiciary. 
La, (le'giS)) a law. The primarj sease is wt or laid down. 

Zefftilf /e^ittmate, lotfe^ il/e^^al, il^t^^ritimate, /e^rialate^ priviie^ 



THIBTY -FIFTH STUDY. 

DOCTORS. 

The word, docUyr^ is of Latin origin, and means one who 
teaches. 

Mkdkob» to cure. 

JMtcine, mMfieal, reuMfy, rem^table, irremMKable. 
Mob'sto^ disease. The primary sense is to fall or sink. 

JfbrMd, moriosity, cholera-moriuiL 

THIBTY- SIXTH STUDY. 

AMUSBMBNTB. 

The WQrd,-amt£0e7ne7i^, comes from the Latii^ through tihe 
French, and means to divert or turn aside the mind. 

LATIN. 

LiTDO, (lu'sum,) to play. 

Xwficrotis, al/uaon, ^hids^ il/uaon, pre/i«2?, de/iMJd^ inter/i«fe. 
Pkbso'na, a mask worn by players. The primary sense is to ¥AMd or tpeak 
through, as a mask. 

Penon, permiufy, pertofiate. 

CHAPTER VII. 
NATUBB. 

Natu^bb actp npon the bodily organs, and helps ns to 
many words. 



• 
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THIBTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

ANnCALS. 

The word, animal^ is from the Latin, and means hreaik or 
life. 

LATIN. 

Ca'nib, a dog. The primary sense is to/aton. 

Camn^ <^iiniba], A;«niiel, imJbenneL 
AyiB^ a bird. The primary sense is to f^, 

Avi&ry, augur, auspice, inaugurate. 
Oor'nu, a horn. The primary sense is a sprout. 

Oomeova, cornea, nni^om. 
Gbkx, (gre'gis^) a flock, as of sheep. The primary sense is to oome or crowd 
together. 

GregBxioJiat ag^rfi^ate, con^e^ate, egreg/Lovuk 
Pasoor, (pastns^) to feed. The primary sense is to rMeh or streteb, as in 
feeding. 

Pastor, pastorsL^ p<utuie, repast, 
Yolo, to fly. The primary sense is to pan (iway, 

Fo^tile, volley i voZatize. 



KnoN, (»v<dy,) a dog. The primary sense is to/aion. 

Gynke, epical, <;yno8nre. 
Zo'oN, ({"ooy,) an animaL The primary sense is to breathe or live. 

Zoology, zoonomy, zoophyte, zodiac, zoography. 
Eoir'cHE, (xoyxijt) a aheU. The primary sense is wrinkUtL 

Oonoh, eon^AoIogy, eonehoidel. 
En'tomos, (i^vifofiof,) an insect The primary sense is to cW into. 

Entomology, mtomologist 

THIBTY-BIGHTH STUDY. 

FLAIITS; 

The word, pla/nt^ is of Latin origin, and comes to us 
tkrough the French. It means a eJioot. 
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LAXDf. 

ThAx'TAf a plant The primary Mnse is a ahoot^ and comes from a root 
meaning to lajf. 

Plants implafU, sa^kmt, tnjiBplafU, plafUa.iioJL, implant^ 
Au'oEO, (anzi, auo'tum,) to increase. The primary sense is to. ^010 or eke oati 

Augment, atidion, auctioneer, author, ou^Aoritj, auiciliarj. 
Oau'dsz, the trunk of a tree. The primary sense is euL 

GodkSl, code. 
Cbbs'oo, (ore'tum,) to grow. The primary sense is to eniarge. 

CV'tfteent^ concrtf^, deereoM, vclcxbom, ezerMcenty coacrstion, inemnent 
Dsn'stjb^ thick or dose. The primary sense is preued together. 

Dense^ eondenae, reconcimM^ denaitj, condlmtation. 
Flos^ (flo'ris,) a flower. The primary sense is to cpen or shoot ont 

Flower, ^oral, flonr,/ourish, efjiforesoence, re^otirish, JTora^ ./Corist^/orid. 
Fo'iJUM, a leaf. The primary sense is to roU or fold. 

Foil, /outage, ualfoil, tre/otZ, /o/iate^ folio, -portfolio, 
Giu'inni; a grain of com. The primary sense is ground or dust. 

Grain, granary, gramUxr, granuiAte, granite, garnet, grange, pome- 
^anate. 
Wlt&bxsb, ripe. The primary sense is to reach or fall to, as ripeness. 

Mature, maturity, unmature, premaiure. 
PoMUn, an apple. The primary sense is to noell or dilate. 

Pome, jDomacious, j9omioe. 
Radix, (radids,) a root The primary sense is a shoot, rod or stem. 

Radix, race, raze, eradicate, rocKcaL 
Sb'mbn, (sem'ioiB,) a seed. The primary sense is that which is scattered or 
sown. 

Semintkij seminaxj, diss^mtfiate. 
Uk'bba, a shade. The primary sense is to shade or cut off hy intercepting. 

Umbra, t«m6rageous, uinbrage, umftrella, penumbra. 
Fbu'ob, to enjoy. The primary sense is to use or enjoy. 

Frdt fitnAon, frue^y, 
Abbob, a tree. 

Arbor, arhonsl, ar6oret 



PkrALoir, (ytfs^oxov,) a leaC The primary sense is to open or expand. 
Petal, pctaUfSiB, monop^foZous, polypdtafous. 
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Bot'an^ (fiofatf^,) a plant The primary sense is that which feeds or nonr- 

ishea. 
Botany, botanist 
BiBLOfl) (/'(iSxof,) a book. The primary sense is the inner hark, 

Bible, biblieB^ bibliogra,phj. 

THIRTY-NINTH STUDY. 

. MINBBALS. 

The word, mineraif comes from the Latin tkrough the 
French, and means mine^ or vein. 

LATIN. 

Calz, (cal'cis,) chalk. The primary sense is a hard maee or lump. 

Olfalk, tfo/rine, calcKnav^ 
OAL'ciTLuSk a litUe pebble. The primary sense is the same as calx, from 
which it comes. 

Oalculofi, caleulKiAj caieuiovLB. 
Plumbum, lead. The primary sense is a Zump— what is heayy. 

Plumb, 7>/tim5er, plumhtigo, 
Fbbbum, iron. 

i^frier, /arriery, /emiginous^ /jmde. 



GHBu'soe^ ix^f^^) gold. The primary aense is yeUow, from its eolor. 

' CAf^toUte, cAt^ralis. 
LiTHOS» (Xtdoj^) a stone. 

Ohryso^t^tf, Zt^Aography. 
IVtea, (^if poK) a rock. The |mmary sense is set^ or firm. 

Peter, petnij, petron. 

POBTIEH STUDY. 

« THE EABTH. 

The word, earthy is from the Saxon eard^ and means 
crushed or Irohen^ as dust. 
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LATIN. 

Tkb'ra, die earth. The primarj sense is that which is gnawed — fine diuU 
Terrciee, terrene, terrestrial, eowatri/, inter, disinter, subterranean, medi« 
terranean, terrier. 
Aqua, water. The primaiy sense is to ooze or drip. 

Aquatidf aqueooB, terrajt^eoos. 
Flu'o, to flow. The primarj sense is to flow or wash. 

^/««ent, flux, ^Kctuate, af^uence, ciroum/fuent^ con^uence, in^tience, in- 
ter^went, meUiJljtent, re/?tient, super/Iuence, semi^uid, ^tdd, efjlfuyi% in/u- 
ential, 8uper/?«oue» soper^uitj. 
Fdn'do, to poor out. The primarj sense is to pour out, as water. 

Fuse, ^ueion, ^iMible, eonfottnd, oon/Wion, ef/tcnon, infuse^ pro/Wion, 
refundi suf/uee, trans/tMe. 
Insula, an island. The primarj sense is in vxxUr. 

Isle, tVand, itMM^tc^ tn«uZar, pentn«i<Z& 
Ma'iul the sea. The primary sense is flows or yields. 

iLine. mantim.. oorJLl, ».<nn«d. «.lJarii.<, tranamorine. idtnMHH 
rine, mariner. 
MoNs, (mon'tis,) a mountain. The primarj sense is a heap or eleyation. 

Mouni^ mountain, amount, dismount; surmountable, paramount, promon/- 
orj, surmount, tantamount. 
MuNDus, the world. 

Jfumbne, antemun<luie, supramun<lane. 
MuTo, to change. The primarj sense is to dose up or press. 

jSfutable, commute, immutable, transmutable, permutation, transmute;. 
Pan'do, to laj open. The primarj sense is to spread or stretch. 

"Expand, expansion, expanee, expansive, pace, pass, compoM^ eneom|Mm^ 
impoMable, surpa#^ trespaM. 
Bi'yub, a stream. The primarj sense is to^oio through. 
Biyer, rivulet, rival, derive, outrtvalled, unrivalled. 
Unda, a wave. The primarj sense is to swell up. 

Undal&te, undulating, a^ound^ abundance, inundlate, redundiEnt,. 

OBliEK. 

Hu'dor, (vd«p,) water. The primarj sense is to be wet 

JSydr&y hydrant, Ayiraulics, A^r<^en, A^dfrophobia, Aydfrosti^ics, dropej. 

Gs, (yi^i) the earth. The primarj sense is that which bringe forth, as a 
mother. 

G'eograph J, ^reometrj, geology, apogee, perigee. 
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Knos, (vipsof,) an isUndL 
Foljnena, PeloponnesiM. 

FOBTY- FIBST STUDY. 

THE HSAYEHrSw 

The word, heaven^ k from the Saxon heo/en^ and means 
to be high, or arched. 

•LAXDC> 

Soi^ (solis») the snn. ^ 

Solar, intonate, paraM^, tofetifie. 
liv'vA, the moon. 

Ltmatf eahlunarj, lunacj, lunatio, 
Fuo, (fla'tum,) to blow. The primary senie is to drive, or throat 

Injlate, aSJlaiuay JUUtAenQe, flute. 
Mm'oBO, J[imx'tiiai,) to mingle. The primary sense is to stir or flow together^ 
as in twilight. 

Mix, mto^re, intermtai^ admixture^ eommta^ nnmixod, promtsoaon^ 
fntscellany. 
O'aioB) to nee. The primary sense is to rise, or spring np to view. 

Orient) arient&i, abortive, exortiye, primordiaJ. 



AsTBON, (atff poy,) a star. The primary sense is to twinkle. 

AstrsL^ cM^msk, tutrofiomj, astrologyf disaster. 
Heuos, (^X(o;,) the son. The primary sense is to be hoL 

Aphelion, 'peiihdion, Atf/totrope. 
PuB» (rcv^) fire. The primary sense is to rage or agitate. 

Pyre, empyreal, j>yroligneoiis, pyrotechnics, j^yrometer. 
AfiHEB, (ai$fip,) the air. The primary sense is to ekine, or glow. 

Ether, ethereB\.. 
At'mos, (of /iof,) yapor. The primary sense is breath or steam. 

^^fiKMphere, o/mospheric 
An'emos, (ore^of,) the wind. The primary sense is a moving, 

utln«mometer, anemone. 
A'eb, (a47f,)'the air. The primaiy sense is lifted np, or lig^ 

Serial, aerolite, aeronaut, artery, air. 
EosMOS, (xoa/toct) the world. The primary sense is order or bemUif^ 

Ooemogony, microcowi, oomietie^ eoamopolite. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
PLACE AKD TIMB. 

Place and time, through objects, give rise to many 
words. The notion of place is suggested by objects — ^time 
by succession. 

POBTY-SEOOND STUDY. 

PLAOB. 

The word, place, is fipom the French, and means that 
which is laid or set. 

LATDt. 

Lo'ous^ a place. The primary sense is lay^ or set. 

Loe&if locality, locate, dis/ocate, col2oeatioii, aUocation, locamoixve, 
Ok'do, (or'diniS)) order. The primary sense is row, or^series. 

Order, ardinaxjf inordinate, suborjtnate, eztraoritnary. 
Mb'diub, middle. The primary sense is to come to, or happen. 

Medium, meditkte, immediaie, mtermedftate, mediocrity. 
Pbo'fb, near. Prox^inuu, nearest The primary sense is to pas8 to, or to* 
wards. 

ProxitnAte, approa^mate, approach, reproach, wareproaehed, 
Spatium, space. The primary sense is to open out, or widen. 

Space, Aporious, ezpa^ate, interspace. 
SuPKB, above or oyer. 

/Superior, superlatiye, mperb^ intuperable, raprcme^ nipremacy, tuper* 
cflious, «over«ign. 
YtcA, change or succession. The primary sense is to turn, or change place. 

Fiear, vtcMsitade, vtetf-admiral, vte^president^ vtc^erent^ viceroy, nit^ 
count. 
A'ltos, foreign; another. The primary sense is to change. 

Alien, o/ienate, o/tenation, imo^tenable. 
Pos'tsbiob, following. 

Posterior, jMM^erity, postern, prepostoroiu. 
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T0POfl» (toftof,) a place. The primary sense is positioiL 
Jbpio» tapiea}, topogtaphj, v^ian. 

T4ziB^ (toi^Ct) a raoge^ or arrangement Thexprimary sense is to arramge, 
SjjUox, tacHeB. 

PORTY-THIBD STUDY. 

TIME. 

The word, timej comes to us from the Saxon ftSma, and 
means to happeriy or pass. The notion of time arises in the 
mind* 

Tm'FiJS^ (tempo'rifl^) timei The primary sense is iafaU, or mah. 

Time, temporal, temporBSj^ eontempartaj, tense^ ex^mtporaneoua^ temper, 
tempest, extempore, temple, temporize, tempertaiee, intemperKiee, dhtemper 
tempernment, 
AimfQxnjB, ancient The primary sense is tohai ie before, 

ArUiqufaj, antiquated, antiqae, ancient, antic. 
Brx'yib, short The primary sense is to break. 

Brevity, breviary, ab6rmate, brie( semi6reve; breve. 
Jh'n, a day. The primary sense is to shoot, as the rays of the dawn. 

Dixanai, diary, dia^ meridian, meri<ftonal, ^ifsmaL 
JE^Yuu, an age. The primary sense isfidl, 

Gotfval, primeval, longwity. 
No'vuBj new. 

ybve], novelist^ novelty, innovate, renovate, novice^ novitiate. 
Noi^ (noc'tis,) night The primary sense is to bend down, 

JToetamal, equinox; equinoctial 
Si'mBZ, aged. The primary sense is to extend. 

Senior, ssnator, Mt^mor, Mnile, sMiHty. 
VL'Tmua, last Th^ primary sense is to draw out, and be late or uurt. 

UUimtkte, uitimateiy, i4^<imatum, u^rior, penu^ antepeniiftL 



Chio'nos, (A^povof,) time. The primary sense is to end or eompleteb 
CAfonide, cAronie, cAronology, cAronometer, syncAronism. 
16* 
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AsuoBE, (f^Xflt) the beginning. The primary sense is to teparate, to Jm first 
Anarehj, areAangel, arcA^ology, ar^Mjpe, arcUteot^ arcAiyes^ patri- 
arch. 

Pbo'toS) {ft^of,) the first The primary sense is befor$t in plaoe or time 
Pfotoool, />rolo4jp6^ jMiotozide. 



CHAPTER IX. 
WOBM AXD gVABTZTT. 

FoBic and quantity are closely connected with the origin 
and growth of Mjoida — ^words relating to the world. 

FOBTY-yOUBTH STUDY* 

FOBM. 

' The word, form^ is jfrom the Latin, and comes firom a root 
meaning to set, or bind. 

LATIN. 

FoBMAi form. 

Form, deform, eon/orm, mform, mis/brm^ mvl^form, "perform, reform^ 
trans/brm, triform, nni/orm> iinre/brmed, eonformity, noncon/ormity. 
GiBOUBy a circle. The primary sense is to sweep round, or turn about 

Oirc, circle^ encircle, circlet^ circuity circus, semicircle, circulate. 
Ok'bis, a circular body. The primaiy sense is round. 

Orb, oriit^ orMcular, exor6itani^ disor&ed. 
Mo'nuB, a manner. The primary sense is measure, and then form. 

Mode, moiferate, modeet, mocGsh, mood, modulate, accomfnodate^ eoni* 
moc^ious, immo(2erate^ immo<fesi^ modify, remodel, modei, mocficum, fraocfar* 
ator. 



Kok'los, (xvxXOf,) a oirde. The primary sense is to move romtd. 

Cycle, encjrc^tca], epicycle, cycZope^Ua, enc^Zapssdia* 
Go'nia, (yoviok,) an angle. 

Diagonal, hexa^on^ heptagon, poly^o9i> tri^on^ trigonometry. 
Ta'pos, (^v^o;,) a shape or mould. The primary sense is stroke, or mark 
made by a blow. 

Type, f^ical, typography, anUfypc, archetype, stereotype. 
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Ei'DOfl^ (cl^o^) image or appearance. The primary sexme of the root is to 
ttreteh — ^to see. 
/(jol, C7olof<( spherotdL 
Kbn'tron, (xcyfpoy,) a central . point The primary sense of the root is to 
iting or prick — Whence point. 
Centre, conctfn^rate^ ec«mtrio, centriio^^ emAipetaL 

Mob'fhx^ (jM^n,) a form. 

Amorphoxu, metamof}>^n8» anthromof}>Mte. 

FOBTY-FIFTH STUDY. 

QUANTITY. 

The word, gmntityj comes from the Latin througli the 
French) and means hmo much. 

tATDr. 

QuANTOB, how greats or as much. # 

Quantity. 
HiTiT'iaEBiTB^ number. The primary sense is to name or telL 

Number, mmeroxa, wumenie, ntifiMfation nummoa], inmniMrabliB^ nn* 
numbertds 
MxNOB^ less. The primary sense is to divide or lessen. 

Minor, mtnority, mtn'nte, mtn6te, mtnion, minus^ dinufintion, dimtnish. 
Magnto, great. The primary sense is ttrength or power — to stretch. 

Jfo^ttude, magnify, fTio^manimoos^ ma^ifioenoe^ main, miyor, mayor» 
moQontji nui^egtj, nu^eido. 
GtLAs'umy large. The primary sense is to advance. 

Orand, gtandexa, aggrandize grander, jfraiuliloqaence. 
Bn^ twice. 

^iped, Hnaxj, itseot» comMii^ ftolanoe, UenniaL 
TBia» (tria,) three. ^ 

2rWad, hrehle, frtangle, trine, trio, trwfoil, Indent^ Mdty, ffiple, <ripod, 
irixme, trixaoyir, ffivial, frtsyllable. 
Qdatdob, four. Quadra, a square body. 

Quadrknti quarts ^nodhmgle, quadnxpedf tguare, ^varantJne, gmarUir, 
aquadron, 
Cmmm, a hundred. 

Oent^ cmhaj, emtunon, Mntipede^ 
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hnaoMM, whole, entirei The primaiy senBe ib un icmelM 

Inte^rtJif entire, integer, iiUegrity, 
JjAvm, broad. The primary sense is to extend or widen. 

Zoforal, latitude, eoUaterBi, Palate. 
Lovam, long. The primary sense is to draw cut 

Jjong, hngitadd, /on^eyitj, pro/on^, ob^^, eZbfi^te. 
MuLTDB^ many, much. The primary sense is a heap or mass. 

Jtftil^tnde, muUiSiuiovai, nudtiplj, miil^plication, m»fttpliedL 
OiDfiB^ alL 

Omfwpotent^ omntpresent^ omittseient. 
Pabs^ (par'tis,) a part The primary sense of the root is to breeA, 

Fart, parcel, parse^ pariial, particLe, parUHon, depart imjMir^ jMittei- 
pate, imparftal. 
Plub^ (plu'rifl^) more. 

Plns^ plwrt^ oyerplut, earplm, plun^tf, 
Pumto, first. 

Prime, primeT, primeytSif jmmroee^ primate^ prjneiplc^ prindptJ, pnor, 
|>Hority. 
ToTUB^ whole^ alL* ^ 

JbttH, totally, totality. 
TSvjjB, one. 

Uniky, wmod^ vnite, disumteb reumte^ tmit, ffntson, imiqne^ wurtne, 
trinity. 



AsiTHifOB, (opi^fior,) number. 

Arithmetie, arithme^&an, logarUkm, 

DmLA, {6i»a,) ten. 

Decalogue, decagoiL 

Hkfta, {in^ok,) seyen. 
iT^ptarohy, Heptagom. 

MoKoe» O*wof,) sole, only. 

Jfbnad, mKynk, mofuaiery, moiiaroh, motiotony, monopolise^ monosySableu 

Paw, (fia,if, fta»toc,) all, every. 

Pantheist, |Nintheon, pano^j, panegyric, panoTtaatk, pamt mmM , 

POLDB» (ftalf^i,) much or many. 

Pdyeniiaa, polypas, poZytheiim, po/ygon, |»o^yByl]abl«. 
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I 

FORTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

WEIOHTS AND MEASURES. 

Weights and measures arose £rom the action of bo<My 
organs or things in the world. 

LATIN. 

Qra'tib, heayy. The primary sense iapresHnff, or weighing down. 

Grave, ^ai;tt7, cavitation, ag^avatc^ grie( grieve. 
Le'yiB) light: The primary sense of the root is to lifl tip, or raise high. 

Zevity, al/mate, /ever, levy, r^iwe, leaven. 
MxoGOB, (mensus,) to measure. The primary sense is to Zay, or extend. 

Mete, measure, difTienaon, immenee^commetMarate, imfiteiMity. 
PoNDTiB, (ponderis^) a weight The primary sense of the root is to vteiffh or 
balance. 

Pound, ponderova, ponder, prejMm<20rate, impofki^rable. 

6SEVK. 

Basos^ (|3apo(,) weight The primary sense is presHnff. 
BarometeTf barytone. 

Mst'bok, (jU'tfoVj) a measure. The primary sense is to extend, or limit 
Meter, iiM^rioa], diameter, symmetry, thermomettfr. 

CHAPTER X 
GOD. 

After Q-od was known by man, the bodily organs, na 
ture and the sotd, united to form words to express His nature. 

FOBTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

GOD. 

De'vs^ God. Di'vuit a god. The primary sense is to place, or open as the 
dawn. 
Ikity, de^t, dMne, dkioity. 
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Cbs'o, (crea'tam,) to ereate. The primary sense is to driye ovi^ or bzisg 
forth. 

Create^ eretftioii, ertfotore, creator, procreation, reereotion. 



Tsa'ofl, (0<i|») God. The primary sense is to moM^ or place^ or open at 
the dawn. 
ThB)A\^ a<A«ist^ ^AAsm, a^Atfism, mono^Aeiam, polyfAtfism, ^Aeology, ^Aflo- 

POBTY-BIGHTH STUDY. 

Last things are suggested by fibrst things— the end waits 
upon the beginning. 

LAinr. 

Fi'mib^ an end or limit The primary sense is a limit, or bonnda 

Finis, Jinitey in^mte, in^nttude^ define, definite, final, definition, eonfine, 
aiySmty, indefinite, fine. 
Tcfi'MimTB^ a bound or limit The primaiy sense is to turn, as at a. limit 
Term^ terminate, determine, de^ermtnate, exiermina,te, indettfrmtnate^ 
in^ermtnable, forede^ermtiM; -predetermine. 
Mobs, (mor'tia^) death. The primary sense is to fail or ialL 
Mortel, moftolity, immortal, morfify, immortalize. 



Tapho6» {'ta^,) a tombb The primary sense is awe or amacement 
"EpitapK, eenotaph. 

FOBTY-NINTH STUDY. 

THB END OF THE THIBD PABT. 

The Third Part of the Hand-Book of Engrafted 
Words has furnished us with. an agreeable view of words 
— ^their philosophic etymology. It has led us up to the 
native sources of words in the actions of the bodily organs. 
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A few of the results may be recalled, and plaoed again 
before the mind. 

1. T|je organ of speech is the direct and visible source of 
language. Spdken words are its products. 

2. This organ is acted upon b j all the other bodily organs 
and the world. They aid it in the formation of words. 

8. The several organs of the body, especially the senses^ 
handsj feet and the organ of respiration, aid the organ of 
speech so much as to become sources of large groups of 
words. 

4. The bodily organs are all modified by the world, which 
becomes in turn the source of many words. This is espe- 
cially true of groves, waJter and the heavens : plants and ani- 
mals are fruitful in aiding human speech. 

5. Muscular action is the source of nearly all words that 
denote action. It gives rise to the words that express the 
actions of goir^g, having and giving ; and to these, nearly all 
the others may be referred. 

6. The soul is the true source of words, and through mus- 
cular action, as it appears in the various bodily organs, 
makes itself known. In doing so, it acts upon the whole 
body as its instrument. It speaks in every organ. 

7. Words, as thus viewed, have their origin in the bodily 
organs as acted upon by the world and used by the souL 
Their study becomes simple and interesting. 

8. The etymology of words, as thus presented, loses all 
mystery. It becomes a part of our nature. The pupil is 
conducted to the various issues of words in his language, as 
they had their birth in the bodily organs of those who first 
used them, and in the action and bepose of his own bodily 
OKGANS, feels and knows their primary meanings. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THB BETttOSPSCT. 

A RBTBOSPBOT is always usefiil. It connects the present 
and past, and assists ns to carry dttr experience into the 
future. Betrospect makes knowledge portable. 

FIFTIETH STUDY. 

A BBIBOSPBCT GW THB TUIBD HABD-BOOX. 

The end of the Hand-Book of Engrafted Words is 
reached, and may now, by a simple retrospect, be connected 
with the beginning. 

The Hand-Book of Engrafted Words proposed, at the 
outset, to make us acquainted with the engrafted words of 
our language — ^words of Gothic, Cdtic, French, Latin and 
Greek origin. In doing this, it regarded the two Hiind- 
Books on the Anglo-Saxon part of our language as the 
basis and the Anglo-Saxon element as the stock on wj^ch 
the other elements have been engrafted. 

The FiBST Pabt of the Hand-Book ftimished a historic 
view of all these elements, and laid open the composite char- 
acter of the English language. It also supplied the terrrmux' 
iions, suffixes and prefixes of like origin — ^the materials by 
which the growth of words is carried on to meet the wants 
of the mind. 

The Second Part made us acquainted with these words 
in their historic etymology. It traced derivative words 
to their roots, and these roots to the languages from which 
we have directly received them. It led us to form words 
for ourselves by building on suffixes and prefixes to the 
root- word, and in this way repeat the steps by which the 
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Goths, French, Latins and Greeks formed their words and 
shaped them for speech. 

The Thibd Part introduces us to these words in their 
PHILOSOPHIC ETYMOLOGY. It traced the chief words of the 
engrafted parts of our language to, the Latin and Greek, and 
taking up the Latin and Greek radical words that have 
found their way into the English language, referred them 
to their natural origin in the organs of the body, as acted 
upon by the world, and called into action or repose by the 
soul. 

A simple history and philosophy runs through the whole, 
and opens up to us in successive views, some seven thou- 
sand choice words, which have been engrafted upon the 
Anglo-Saxon stock. An easy and progressive analysis and 
synthesis lead ns to their national origin, and thence to their 
native sources in nature. Arrived at their natural origin, 
we have, within the compass of our own bodies^ the means of 
feeling and knowing their primary meanings. We are dose 
by the fountain-heads of human speech. 

FIFTY-FIRST STUDY. 

A SKTBOSPBCT OF THS THSEB HAin>-BOOK& 

The three Hand-Books of English Obthography have 
conducted us over a wide and rich field. Before we dismiss 
them, it is desirable to cast a look across it and mark its 
outlines. 

The Hand-Books have made us acquainted with English 
orthography in all that pertains to the English word — ^its 
structure, meaning and use. . 

Li doing this, the Hand-Booeb give a historic view of the 
language. It is analyzed and resolved into its elements. 
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The Anglo-Saxon is the stock, and the GMhiCj Gettic^ French^ 
Latin and Qreek elements, engrajhires upon it, partaking of 
its form and vitaUty. The English language, like our own 
nation^ is mixed. It is a composite language. 

The FiEST Hand-Book furnishes the Anglo-Saxon root- 
words. These are the words of the childhood of the Saxon 
race, and well become our childhood. These words are 
grouped under the things which they represent in speech, 
defined and used in imitative questions. In their study, the 
mind makes its first excursions over the objects lying be- 
tween home and heaven. 

The Second Hand-Book gives us the Anglo-Saxon de- 
rivatives. The radical words change their form and mean- 
ing to meet the wants of the mind. In studying these words, 
the child is first introduced by history to the Anglo-Saxon 
part of our language. Analysis makes him acquainted with 
the materials of the growth of words. The application of 
these materials puts him in possession of some four thou- 
sand derivative words. In this way, he builds up words for 
himself, and repeats the steps of our Saxon forefethers. He 
makes his second excursion over the objects that lie between 
home and heaven. 

The Third Hand-Book makes us acquainted with the 
engrafted elements of the English language — the words of 
Ooihic^ Celtic^ French, Laiin and Oreek origin. To these 
words, history gives him a full introduction. Analysis lays 
bare their structure. Synthesis builds them up again. His- 
toric etymohgy traces them to the nations fi'om which we 
have directly received them. Philosophic etymology follows 
them up to their natural origin in the bodily organs. In 
studying them, he follows the fiill growth of the English 
mind, and as he makes his third excursion over the objects 
lying between home and heaven, feels the poverty of the 
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Anglo-Saxon element, and borrows firom all quarters to en- 
rich it. 

Such is the course of studies laid down in the Three 
Hand-Books. It is the historic growth of our language, 
repeated in the growth of each mind. The words of the 
English language are presented in families^ grouped under 
the things which they represent, ranged under their national 
standards and traced to their native sources as they arose 
out of the action and repose of the hodUy organs^ the world 
and the souL 
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